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American Association of Junior Colleges 
Officers and Meetings, 1941-42 


OFFICERS 
James C. Mitter, President Christian College, Columbia, Missouri 
James M. Ewine, Vice-President Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, Mississippi 
WALTER Crossy EELts, Executive Secretary 730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
J. THomas Davis, Convention Secretary.__.__John Tarleton Junior College, Stephenville, Texas 














EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Nicnotas Riccrarp1 (1942)_.San Bernardino Valley Junior College, San Bernardino, California 














Wituiam H. Contey (1943) Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
Joun W. Harseson (1943) Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
Byron S. HOLuInsHEAD (1943). Scranton-Keystone Junior College, LaPlume, Pennsylvania 
C. C. Cotvert (1944) Northeast Junior College, Monroe, Louisiana 
Marjorie MitcHett (1944) Cottey College, Nevada, Missouri 





MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Date Place President Secretary 

*1920 June 30, July 1 St. Louis Mo. James M. Wood Martha M. Reid 
1921 February 16,17 Chicago, Il. David McKenziet Martha M. Reid 
1922 March 24, 25 Memphis, Tenn. Geo. F. Winfield Martha M. Reid 
1923 February 27, 28 Cleveland, Ohio James M. Wood Doak S. Campbell 
1924 February 26, 27 Chicago, IIl. James M. Wood Doak S. Campbell 
1925 February 20, 21 Cincinnati, Ohio Louis E. Plummer Doak S. Campbell 
1926 March 17, 18 Chicago, IIl. H. G. Noffsinger Doak S. Campbell 
1926 December 3, 4 Jackson, Miss. Lewis W. Smith Doak S. Campbell 
1928 March 12, 13 Chicago, III. Edgar D. Lee Doak S. Campbell 
1928 December 3, 5 Fort Worth, Tex. J. Thomas Davis Doak S. Campbell 
1929 November 19, 20 Atlantic City, N. J. John W. Bartont Doak S. Campbell 
1930 November 18, 19 Berkeley, Calif. Jeremiah B. Lillard Doak S. Campbell 
1932 February 19, 20 Richmond, Va. Richard G. Cox Doak S. Campbell 
1933 February 24, 25 Kansas City, Mo. Arthur Andrews Doak S. Campbell 
1934 February 23, 24 Columbus, Ohio A. M. Hitch Doak S. Campbell 
1935 February 22,23 Washington, D. C. E. Q. Brothers Doak S. Campbell 
1936 February 28,29 Nashville, Tenn. Robert J. Trevorrow Doak S. Campbell 
1937 February 26, 27 _— Dallas, Tex. W. W. Haggard Doak S. Campbell 
1938 March 4, 5 Philadelphia, Pa. Katherine M. Denworth Doak S. Campbell 
1939 March 2-4 _ Grand Rapids, Mich. Nicholas Ricciardi Walter Crosby Eells 
1940 Feb. 29, Mar. 1, 2 Columbia, Mo. Byron S. Hollinshead Walter. Crosby Eells 
1941 Feb. 28, 29, Mar. 1 Chicago, Ill. Clyde C. Colvert _ Walter Crosby Eells 


* Preliminary conference, called by the United States Bureau of Education. 
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American Association of Junior Colleges 
Committees and Sections, 1941-42 


With name of chairman 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—James C. Miller, Christian College, Columbia, Missouri 


COMMISSION ON TERMINAL Epucation—Doak S. Campbell, Peabody College, Nashville, 


Tennessee 
Administrative Committee—Rosco C. Ingalls, Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, 


California 
Coordinating Committee—Nicholas Ricciardi, San Bernardino Valley Junior College, 
San Bernardino, California 
Committee on Scholarships—William H. Conley, Wright Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois 
— from American Home Economics Association—Ivol Spafford, Rock Creek, 
hio 
Committee from American Library Association—Foster Mohrhardt, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Virginia ; 
Committee from Department of Business Education of the National Education Asso- 
ae L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
ity 
COMMITTEE ON ADULT EpucATION—Joseph Hackman, Austin Evening Junior College, Chicago, 


Illinois 

COMMITTEE ON Civic Pitot Trarntinc Procram—George I. Altenburg, Highland Park Junior 
College, Highland Park, Michigan 

CoMMITTEE ON CONSUMER EpUCcATION—William H. Conley, Wright Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION FOR FamiLy LirE—To be appointed 

CoMMITTEE ON HEALTH EpucATION—To be appointed 

ComMITreE ON Junior CoLLEGE AccounTinc Manuat—Walter C. Eells, 730 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 

CoMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE—Byron S. Hollinshead, Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 
La Plume, Pennsylvania 

COMMITTEE ON PREPARATION OF INsTRUCTORS—David Pugh, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania 

COMMITTEE ON PsyYCHOLOGY IN JUNIOR Quentin Omwake, Centenary Junior College, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey 

COMMITTEE ON SPEECH EpUCATION (Joint —a with American Association of Teachers 
of Speech)—Raymond P. Kroggel, State Department of Education, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 


GROUPS 


Eventnc Juntor Co.iteces—Josef E. Gellerman, Junior College of National University, 
Washington, D. C | 

Pur Detta Kappa—H. B. Wyman, Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona 

Junior CottecE Women—Mrs. Gladys Beckett Jones, Garland School, Boston, Massachusetts 


SECTIONS 


ENCLISH AND JouRNALISM—Mrs. Helen M. Stone, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
GUIDANCE AND PersonneL—Alice J. Griffin, Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
LiprARY—To be appointed 

Music—Arthur Todd, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

PHYSICAL EpucaTion—To be appointed 

SprecH—John N. Link, Wright Junior Oadtiens, Chicago, Tlinois 

Stupent Activities—Melba A. Moore, Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Vol. XI MAY 1941 No. 9 


THE RECORD OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the Association held at Chicago was notable 
in many ways—in attendance, in quality of program, in inauguration of section 
meetings, in character of educational and commercial exhibits, in type of com- 
mittee reports. The registration of almost 900 from 42 states, District of 
Columbia, Canal Zone, and Dominion of Canada, set a new high in the records of 
the Association. The two important topics of terminal education and of national 

defense received deserved emphasis from many angles. A dozen section meetings 
_ for subject matter fields were an innovation that drew the attendance of many 
junior college instructors and resulted in the organization of several sections on a 
permanent basis. Twenty commercial exhibits interspersed with 10 junior college 
exhibits proved of great interest and value. 

Unfortunately, however, for the first time in two decades of the history of the 
Association, a full record of this very important meeting cannot be printed for 
permanent record. No one in attendance could attend all of the sessions, for many 
of them were going on simultaneously. Those who were unable to go to Chicago 
ought to have an opportunity to read the complete proceedings. Therefore a full 
record should be published. Full plans had been made to collect accounts of all 
the section meetings, breakfast groups, and luncheon sessions and to present at 
least abstracts of the important papers and discussions which took place at them. 

The Executive Committee, at its meeting immediately following the convention, 
after struggling with the budget for several hours, reluctantly came to the con- 
clusion that the Junior College Journal must be cut drastically in number of 
issues or size of issue or both. They decided that the May issue which regularly 
has contained a full account of the annual meeting should be reduced in size and 
cost by elimination of accounts of all except the general sessions. 

Not even all of the addresses given at the general sessions are included. 
Omitted are the address of welcome by President Snyder, President Kent’s address 
on national defense, Dr. Spahr’s illustrated address on engineering phases of 
terminal education, and several of the banquet addresses. Nor can any adequate 
notice be given of the social functions, of the musical contributions, of the 
brochure distributed by the Illinois Association of Junior Colleges, or the national 
radio broadcast by three representatives of the Association. , 

By special arrangement, however, and independently financed without cost to 
the Association, the Commission on Junior College Terminal Education has 
provided for a supplement to this issue which contains the important reports 
presented by this Commission at the Chicago meeting and related documents and 
an outline of plans for significant future activities. This supplement will also 
be available as a separate publication. 











Weesm Gc EELLS, Editor 
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Program of the Twenty-First Annual Meeting 


9:00 
9:50 


10:20 
10:50 
11:20 
12:30 


2:00 
2:15 
2:45 
3:15 
3:30 
4:00 
4:30 


7:30 


8:00 


9:30 
9:45 


10:15 


10:45 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1941 


Music: Woodrow Wilson Junior College Chorus 
ADDRESS—“Welcome to Chicago in 1941” 

FRANKLYN B. SnypER, President, Northwestern University 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS—“Terminal Education and National Defense” 

CrypE C. Cotvert, Dean, Northeast Junior College, Louisiana 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S REPORT 

Wa ter Crossy EEtts, Executive Secretary, Washington, D. C. 
ADDRESS—“Founding of Early Junior Colleges—President Harper’s Influence” 

Lewis W. Smits, Director, American College Bureau, Chicago 
REGIONAL GROUP LUNCHEONS 
NEW ENGLAND 

Chairman: Mitton D. Proctor, President, Westbrook Junior College, Maine 
NORTH CENTRAL 

Chairman: Wirt1am H. Contey, Dean, Wright Junior College, Chicago 

Speaker: Doak S. CAMPBELL, Peabody College, Tennessee 
MIDDLE STATES 

hairman: Paut D. SHarer, President, Packer Collegiate Institute, New York 

SOUTHERN 

Chairman: Ricnarp G. Cox, President, Gulf Park College, Mississippi 
WESTERN 

Chairman: Rosco C. Incatis, Director, Los Angeles City College 

General Session 
Topic: “Junior Colleges and the National Defense” 

REPORT—“Junior a Administrators Poll” 

Wa ter C. EExts, Executive Secretary 
ADDRESS—“What Can and Should Colleges Do?” 

Frep J. Kerry, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
ADDRESS—“What Can and Should Junior Colleges Do?” 

Raymonp A. Kent, President, University of Louisville, Kentucky 
REPORT—“Preparation of Teaching Syllabi” 

J. Thomas Askew, Dean, Armstrong Junior College, Georgia 
ADDRESS—“Education and Coordination of Youth Serving Agencies” 

DwayYNeE Orton, President, Stockton Junior College, California 
DISCUSSION 

ANNE LaucHLIN, State NYA Director, Topeka, Kansas 
RECEPTION AND TEA 

Auspices of Illinois Association of Junior Colleges 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1941 
PHI DELTA KAPPA BREAKFAST 


Chairman: H. B. Wyman, Dean, Phoenix Junior College, Arizona 
MUSIC: Male Quartette, North Park College 
ADDRESS: E. T. McSwarn, Professor of Education, Northwestern University 


JUNIOR COLLEGE WOMEN’S BREAKFAST 
Chairman: Guapys B. Jones, President, Garland School, Massachusetts 


General Session 
Topic: “Junior College Terminal Education As I See It” 
MUSIC—North Park College Glee Club 


-ADDRESS—“From the Standpoint of Commercial Life and Business Education” 


Pau A. Mertz, Director of Company Training; Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago . 


ADDRESS—“From the Standpoint of the Home Economics Field” 
Ivo. SparrorD, General College, University of Minnesota . 


ADDRESS—“From the Standpoint of Organized Labor” 
GEoRcE A. econ Steel Workers Organizing Committee, Chicago. 
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11:15 ADDRESS—“From the Standpoint of Engineering and Aviation” 
Rospert H. Spaur, Chairman, Instruction and Curriculum Development, General 
Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan 
12:30 mere OR REPRESENTATIVES OF PUBLICLY CONTROLLED JUNIOR 


— : NicHotas Ricctarpi, President, San Bernardino Valley Junior College, 
alifornia 
“Progress Toward State Support” 
In Texas—J. F. Mean, President, Amarillo College 
In Oklahoma—Emmy B. Situ, Dean, Altus Junior College 
“National Junior College Track and Field Meet” 
Grorce W. Scott, Dean, Trinidad Junior College, Colorado 
“How Should Conscription Affect Junior Colleges” 
Wittiam H. Coney, Dean, Wright Junior College, Chicago 
“How May Students Be Interested in Terminal Courses?” 
Joun W. Harseson, Principal, Pasadena Junior College, California 
“How Secure Federal Aid for Terminal Education?” 
Water E. Morcan, Assistant Superintendent, State Department of Education, 
California 
James A. Nutra, President, Snow College, Utah 
12:30 ee hs REPRESENTATIVES OF PRIVATELY CONTROLLED JUNIOR 
Chairman: A. M. Hitcu, Superintendent, Kemper Military School, Missouri 
“Advertising Methods, Schedules, and Results” 
Joun C. Smmpson, President, Stratford College, Virginia 
“Are Private Junior Colleges Adequately Represented in the Defense Program?” 
James L. Ross, President, Tennessee Wesleyan College 
“Has the Private Junior College for Women Any Place in the National Defense 
Program?” 
——~ DurRHAM Rosey, Director, Southern Seminary and Junior College, 
irginia 
“Can We Help in the Care of European Children?” 
Rosert J. TREvVoRROW, President, Centenary Junior College, New Jersey 
“How Can a Private Junior College with a National Clientele Adequately Meet the 
Need for Terminal Curricula?” 
JessE P. Bocue, President, Green Mountain Junior College, Vermont 
“Should the Junior College Grant the Degree or Title of Associate in Arts?” 
James C. MILLER, President, Christian College, Missouri 
Section Meetings 
General Topic: “What are the implications of terminal education for our field?” 


1. ADMINISTRATION 
Chairman: C. C. Cotvert, President of the Association 
Reports of the work of the Commission on Junior College Terminal Education by Doax 
S. CAMPBELL, Peabody College, Tennessee, Chairman of the Commission, Rosco C. 


INGALLS, Director, Los Angeles City College, Chairman of the Administrative Com- 
mittee, and WALTER C. Eetts, Director of the Exploratory Study 


2. ENGLISH AND JOURNALISM 
Chairman: Harriet C. Stopparp, Blackburn College, Illinois 
“American Literature for Terminal Students” 
James Ernst, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago 
“Masterpieces in the Terminal Curriculum” 
Mase. A. Buckner, Christian College, Missouri 
“National Survey of Journalism in Junior Colleges” 
DoroTHEA L. SCHLEGEL, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Texas 


3. FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Chairman: Acnes Bianc, Wright Junior College, Chica 
Topic: The Implications of Terminal Education for the Field of Foreign Languages ’ 
“For French”, Dorotny Roserts, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago 
“For German”, Dora Prestcu, Wright Junior College, Chicago 
“For Italian”, Frank H. Moss, Austin Evening Junior College, Chicago 

“For Slovak”, ApaMm Popxrivacky, St. Procopius College, Illinois 

“For Spanish”, AGATHA CAvALLo, Herzl Junior College, Chicago 

“For Swedish”, E. Gustav Jonnson, North Park College, Chicago 

“The Foreign Language Club”, Josepn G. Creanza, Central YMCA College, Chicago 
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4. SOCIAL STUDIES 
Chairman: Paut A. Varc, North Park College, Chicago 
“Economics and the Terminal Student” 
W. C. Stone, Morton Junior College, Illinois 
“The Social Science Survey Course and the Terminal Student” 
GeorcE Prosst, University of Chicago 
“History and the Terminal Student” 
Haroip Jacosson, North Park College, Chicago 
“Sociology and the Terminal Student” 
. R. Hammonp, Northeast Junior College, Louisiana 
. SPEECH 
Chairman: Mo.ur ANN Ren, Morton Junior College, Illinois 
“Speech Training for Junior Colleges” 
G. E. Densmore, Department of Speech, University of Michigan 
“Technical Aids in Speech Training” 
Paut Moore, Department of Speech, Northwestern University 
“Speech Courses in the Terminal Curricula” 
P. MERVILLE Larson, North Park College, Chicago 
“Terminal Education—the Radio Workshop” 
GEORGE JENNINGS, Program Director, Radio Council of Chicago Public Schools 
“The Role of Speech in Terminal Education” 
Grace E. Inciepue, Northeast Junior College, Louisiana 
6. NATURAL SCIENCES 
Chairman: James B. Parsons, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago 
Topic: “Terminal Education in the Sciences” 
“In the Biological Sciences” 
Lupwic G. Leperer, Herzl Junior College, Chicago 
“In the Physical Sciences” 
C. E. RonNeBERG, Herzl Junior College, Chicago 
“As Related to Survey Courses” 
C. J. Potrnorr, General College, University of Minnesota 
“From the Standpoint of Industry” 
ARTHUR SCHROEDER, Research Chemist, Pure Oil Company, Chicago 
7. MATHEMATICS AND TECHNOLOGY 
Chairman: Eart C. Dovuctas, Joliet Junior College, Illinois 
“Development of the Mathematical Survey Course” 
VirciniaA MopeEsett, Wright Junior College, Chicago 
“The Junior College Business Mathematics Course” 
JeRoME Sacus, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago 


8. BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Chairman: J. A. ANDERSON, Morgan Park Junior College, Chicago 
= sone) of Terminal Education as Applied to the Business Curriculum of Junior 
olleges” 
Wituiam H. Spencer, Dean. School of Business, University of Chicago 
“The Accounting Curriculum for Junior Colleges” Round Table Discussion led by 
Russet. D. Hanes, Assistant Dean, College of Commerce, De Paul University 


9. MUSIC 
Chairman: ARTHUR E. Topp, Stephens College, Missouri 


“Music for All as an Aim of the Junior College” 
G. D. Wiese, Ohio State University 
Discussion: R. C. Frispie, Northeast Junior College, Louisiana 
E. Cuiirrorp ToreEN, North Park College, Chicago 
10. ART 
Chairman: Mary Eten Cow .inc, Stephens College, Missouri 
“Integrated Education in Art” (Illustrated) 
L. Monoty-Nacy, School of Design, Chicago 
11. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Chairman: JosepH C. Novak, Wright Junior College, Chicago 
Recorder: LENoRE Woop, Herzl Junior College, Chicago 
Theme: Physical education today—is it timely? 
a the Physical Education Program with the Terminal Functions of Junior 
olleges’ 
GarpDINER W. Sprinc, Dean, Chaffey Junior College, California 
“Implications of National Defense for the Physical Education Program of Junior Colleges” 
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Netson T. MEtTcALF, University of Chicago 
“Physical Education Instruction Program” 

Witma D. Haynes, Stephens College, Missouri 
“Recreation” 

Harry D. Epcren, George Williams College, Chicago 
“Health Education for Women” 

Mrs. CARMEN McFartanp, Chicago YWCA 


12. LIBRARY 

Chairman: Lots E. ENGLEMAN, Frances Shimer Junior College, Illinois 

Secretary: Maysey Baker, La Salle-Peru Junior College, Illinois 

“Should the Junior College Offer a Terminal Curriculum in Library Service?” 
HELEN F. Pierce, Modesto Junior College, California 

Discussion: Led by Mary Vick Burney, University of Tennessee Junior College 

“Achievements and Plans for Library Cooperation in the Terminal Education Program 
of the Junior College” Symposium: JoserpH Batuincer, Herzl Junior College, pre- 
siding. Participants: Rospert M. Licutroort, Jr., Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 
Pennsylvania; Gorpre B. INncies, Bakersfield Junior College, California; GLapys 
GREEN, Los Angeles City College, California; Marcus Sxarstept, San Francisco 
Junior College, California; Eva Browninc, Weber College, Utah; Winirrep E. 
SKINNER, Pasadena Junior College, California; and others 


13. GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
Chairman: James McCa.uister, Herzl Junior College, Chicago 
“Guidance Practices in Terminal Education” 
Lira McNutt, LaSalle-Peru Junior College, Illinois 
“Placing Graduates of Terminal Curricula” 
Frances T. Boytan, Wright Junior College, Chicago 


14. TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
Chairman: Max D. ENcELHART, Chicago Municipal Junior Colleges 
Informal panel discussion. Samples of a variety of tests suitable for junior college use 
were provided for inspection and discussion. 
General Session 
6:45 ASSOCIATION BANQUET 
MUSIC—Wright Junior College Choir 
ERHARDT BERGSTRASSER, Conductor 
RECOGNITION OF STATE GROUPS 
INTRODUCTION OF GUESTS 
GREETINGS FROM EARLIEST EXISTING PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE 
C. L. Jorpan, Joliet Junior College, Illinois 
GREETINGS FROM EARLIEST EXISTING PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Guy M. Winstow, Lasell Junior College, Massachusetts 
GREETINGS FROM CANADIAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 
H. F. Hatt, Dean, Sir George Williams College, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
MUSIC—PATRIOTIC CANTATA—Wright Junior College Chorus 
“Ballad for Americans” Robinson 
ALBERT THOMAS Price, Baritone 
Porter Heaps, Organist 
ADDRESS—“The Junior College and Terminal Education” 
Rosert Maynarp Hutcuins, President, University of Chicago 


SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1941 


Breakfast Sessions 





7:30 Evening Junior Colleges 
= Arex LapENnson, Assistant Dean, Carl Schurz Evening Junior College, 
icago 
7:30 Junior College Section of the Educational Association of the United Methodist Church 
Chairman: Ropert J. Trevorrow, Centenary Junior College, New Jersey 
7:30 Minnesota Junior Colleges 
Chairman: H. A. Drescuer, Hibbing Junior College 
General Session 
9:00 STUDENT SYMPOSIUM: “Why I Am Enrolled in a Terminal or Semiprofessional 
Curriculum”—Statements by students from Illinois Junior Colleges 
~ General Business, Invinc Dustin, Schurz Evening Junior College - 
General Cultural, Arpett Artaur, Morgan Park Junior College 
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10:15 


11:00 
11:15 
11:30 
11:35 
11:45 
12:00 
12:15 
12:20 
12:35 
12:40 
12:45 


12:50 
12:55 
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General Cultural, Hazer A. McDonatp, Englewood Evening Junior College 
Engineering, DONALD Hautop, Wright Junior College 
Laboratory Technician, Mary Ossorne, Evanston Collegiate Institute 
Medical Secretary, ELaine Banti, Herzl Junior College 
Merchandising, ANAMARY KircHOFF, Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
Music, SHirtey GAuitz, North Park College 
Secretarial, Betty Barsier, Austin Evening Junior College 
Secretarial, RicHarp Purvis, Morton Junior College 
ADDRESS—“Preparation of Instructors for Junior College Terminal Curricula” 
Ernest V. Ho.uis, Teacher Education Commission, American Council on Education 


Business Session 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER EDUCATION 

Wiruram H. Coney, Wright Junior College, Chicago, Chairman 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ADULT EDUCATION 

JosepH Hackman, Austin Evening Junior College, Chicago, Chairman 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON JUNIOR — ACCOUNTING MANUAL 

Wa ter C. Eetrts, Washington, D. C., Chairma 
PROPOSED JUNIOR COLLEGE ACCOUNTING "MANUAL 

Henry G. Bapcer, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
CIVIL AVIATION PROGRAM IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 

G. I. ALTENBERG, Highland Park Junior College, Michigan 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SPEECH EDUCATION 

R. P. Kroccet, Missouri State Department of Public Schools, Chairman 
REPORT OF TREASURER 

Wa ter C. Eetrs, Washington, D. C. 
REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

J. THomas Davis, John Tarleton Junior College, Texas, Secretary 
NEW BUSINESS 
REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
INSTALLATION OF NEW OFFICERS 


Section Meetings 


General Topic: “What are the implications of national defense for our field?” 


1. ENGLISH AND JOURNALISM 


Chairman: Harriet C. Stopparp, Blackburn College, Illinois 
“The Credibility of Foreign News” 
KENNETH E. Otson, Dean, Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University 
“American Life in American Humor” 
Water Brarr, Associate Professor of English, University of Chicago 
“The Schools Are Our Defense” 
HeEteEN Ranp Miter, Evanston Township High School, Illinois 


2. FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


3. — STUDIES 


hairman: AcNeEs Bianc, Wright Junior College, Chicago 
“The Implications of National Defense for the Field of Foreign Languages” 
ETHEL Preston, Austin Evening Junior College, Chicago 
“Foreign Languages on the Air” 
Jennie S. SHipMAN, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago 
At 12 o’clock noon, the section held a luncheon session. Speaker: 


University of Chicago 


Hitpa NorMAN, 


hairman: Pau A. Varc, North Park College, Chicago 
“Social Studies and National Defense” 

Joun S. Kenyon, Lyons Township Junior College, Ilinois 

Joun A. Bartxy, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago 


4. SPEECH 


Chairman: Mo.tre Ann Rem, Morton Junior College, Mlinois 
“The Place of Speech Training in the Junior College” 
Joun N. Linx, Wright Junior College, Chicago 
“Education Through Drama” 
NorRMAN ALEXANDROFF, Director of College Drama, Columbia on of Bupuecsion, 


Chicago 
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5. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


“National Defense—Radio and Its Part” 
Mary Acnes ScHROEDER, Continuity Writer, Radio Council of Chicago Public Schools 


“Thinking Straight Now” 
Irnvinc LEE, Department of Speech, Northwestern University 


NATURAL SCIENCES 
Chairman: James B. Parsons, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago 
Topic: “How Can Junior Colleges Contribute to the National Defense Program?” 
“Student Pilot Training” 
Cuares E. Cox, Superintendent, Civil Pilot Training Service, Third Region, Chicago 
“Health Program for National Defense” 
ANDREW STAUFFER, Wright Junior College, Chicago 


“Suggestions for Special Types of Training” 
M. C. Bercen, Morgan Park Junior College, Chicago 


“An Evaluation” 
Paut E. Kropstec, National Defense Research Committee 


MATHEMATICS AND TECHNOLOGY 


Chairman: Eart C. Douctas, Joliet Junior College, Illinois 
“National Defense and the Junior College Program” 
Henry T. HEALp, Illinois Institute of Technology 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Chairman: J. A. ANDERSON, Morgan Park Junior College, Chicago 
“Preparation for a Senior College of Commerce—Common Problems” 
Homer B. VANDERBLUE, Dean, School of Commerce, Northwestern University 
“Fundamental Aspects of a Terminal Business Education Program” Economics Round 
Table Discussion, led by James T. JoHnson, Northeast Junior College, Louisiana 


MUSIC AND ART 


Chairman: Mary Etten Cow inc, Stephens College, Missouri 
LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION: “The Integration of Art, Literature, and Music in a 
Humanities Survey Course” 
Louise Dubey, Stephens College, Missouri 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Chairman: Atma M. Hawkins, George Williams College, Chicago 
Theme: Implications of Terminal Education and National Defense for Physical 
Education” 
“Summary of Friday Session” 
LeNorE Woop, Herzl Junior College, Chicago 
Working Session— 
Discussion Leader: Wirma D. Haynes, Stephens College, Missouri 
“Trends in the Physical Education Instruction Program” 
“Next Steps in Recreation” 


“What Should be the Emphasis in Health Education?” 


LIBRARY 
Chairman: Lots E. ENGLEMAN, Frances Shimer Junior College, Illinois 
Secretary: Mayset Baker, La Salle-Peru Junior College, Illinois 
“National Defense and Junior College Libraries” 
Cart H. Mivam, Executive Secretary, American Library Association, Chicago 
Discussion, led by Rosert H. Witxins, Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago 
“Book Lists for Junior College Terminal Education Pertaining to National Defense” 
Wave L. Nocc te, Virginia Junior College, Minnesota 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
Chairman: James McCatuister, Herzl Junior College, Chicago 
“Guidance Problems Growing Out of Defense Activities” 
J. ANtHony Humpnureys, Wilson Junior College, Chicago 
“Assisting Students with Adjustments Arising from the National Defense Program” 
Smwney E. Tarsox, Central YMCA College, Chicago 
“New Employment Opportunities Arising from the National Defense Program” 
Rosert K. Burns, Science Research Associates, Chicago | 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Chairman: AGATHA CAvAL_o, Herzl Junior College, Chicago 
Round table discussion of problems in junior college student activities 
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Terminal Education and National Defense 


[PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS | 
Cc. C. COLVERT* 


A very valuable lesson in the learning 
process has been derived by the writer 
from the game of golf. He is thoroughly 
convinced that if one is to learn to play 
this interesting game efficiently, he must 
learn it before he is 40. Likewise, a 
skilled mechanic, technician, nurse, or 
secretary should be trained at the time 
they can best receive such training and 
can best afford the time to receive it. 
These are the youth of junior college 
age. 

The magic word in national affairs 
today is “defense.” The magic word in 
junior college circles is “terminal.” 
Strangely enough, these two words are 
closely related at the present time of 
national emergency for youth of junior 
college age. 


Until very recently, theoretically and 
in actual practice, the chief function 
of the college was to prepare high school 
graduates for the professions, such as 
law, medicine, engineering, teaching, 
and social and religious work. Today, 
in theory we believe the college—at 
least the first two years of it—should 
train for the vocations as well as for 
the professions. In general practice, 
however, we have not changed much, 
even though we are making progress. 


The junior college has two major 
functions in the field of curricula offer- 
ings. One of these functions is to offer 
preprofessional courses in the profes- 
sions mentioned above. Since the exist- 
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ence of colleges they have performed 
this function. As was just mentioned, 
this has been—until recently—the only 
function of the college, including the 
junior college. The other function has 
to do with terminal courses. The junior 
college is obligated to offer courses 
which will train its youth for jobs at 
the end of one or two years of college. 


Let us see just what the total situa- 
tion is with regard to the youth avail- 
able for the junior college. The junior 
college is only about 40 years old and 
has had a consistent growth from the 
beginning. Its growth has been especi- 
ally rapid during the last 20 years. The 
rate of increase in both the number of 
junior colleges and the number of 
students enrolled in them has been 
phenomenal. The junior college is the 
fastest growing educational unit in the 
United States today. The reason for 
this is that the junior college is really 
meeting an urgent educational need of 
young people. The colleges are not en- 
rolling a very large percentage of their 
possibilities. The high schools of this 
country have enrolled almost 8,000,000 
pupils, which is 75 per cent of the high 
school population. This is an enviable 
record. About 1,200,000 boys and 
girls are graduated from high schools 
annually. During the next year after 
these young people graduate, where do 
we find them? Only about 400,000 enter 
college as freshmen; a few others enter 
other types of schools; still a few others 
secure employment; and the remainder, 
which is the vast majority of them, do 
not go to school and are unemployed. 
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They have nothing to do. They become 
discouraged, disturbed, and many de- 
velop into bad citizens as a result. The 
average age of the criminal today is 
19, which is exactly within the junior 
college years. Of these 1,200,000 high 
school graduates, 800,000 do not go 
to college at all. Over a two-year period, 
this means that there are twice 800,000, 
or 1,600,000 prospective freshmen and 
sophomores eligible for the first two 
years of the junior colleges. What busi- 
ness would not like to have such an 
eligible group of possible customers? 
Just think — 1,200,000 high school 
graduates annually, or 2,400,000 stu- 
dents every two years eligible for the 
first two years of college work of an 
advanced nature of some kind. Out of 
this 2,400,000 students, the junior 
college this year registered only 236,000 
of them—despite an increase of 20.5 per 
cent in enrollment this year over last 
year. These figures should be a chal- 
lenge to us here today. 

The above group of students does 
not belong entirely to the junior col- 
lege. Many of them do and should go 
to senior colleges. However, there is a 
group of young people who belong 
almost exclusively to the junior college. 
That group consists of those youth who 
have not completed high school and 
who are of junior college age—between 
17 and 21 years of age—who need 
training that will enable them to earn 
a living and become useful citizens. 
The junior college should be responsible 
for the training of all youth who are 
of junior college age, including those 
with a high school diploma and those 
without one. 

These young people of junior college 
age who have not completed high 
school and about 85 per cent of those 
graduating from high school should en- 
roll in the junior college courses that 
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will train them in occupations, trades, 
and the technical jobs which they can 
complete in one or two years. They can 
be adequately equipped to do a specific 
job satisfactorily and thus earn a liv- 
ing, be a contented worker, rear a 
happy family, and live as useful and 
God-fearing citizens of their community. 
The figure, 85 per cent of the high 
school graduates needing junior college 
terminal courses, is used advisedly, be- 
cause only one-half of these graduates 
ever enter college at the present time. 
Of the: freshmen entering college, only 
about 60 per cent enter the sophomore 
year, approximately 40 per cent gradu- 
ate, and about 25 per cent enter the 
junior year of college. Terminal courses 
then are suitable to the larger portion 
of the junior college population. The 
junior colleges are not offering enough 
terminal courses to meet the needs of 
these youth. For instance, many junior 
college students graduate in prelaw, be- 
cause that was nearest to their interests 
in that they had only a choice from the 
curricula ‘offered of medicine, or gen- 
eral arts and sciences, and prelaw. They 
received their junior college diploma 
in prelaw, but they probably never had 
much hope at all of going on to college. 
They took prelaw because it was that, 
or worse, according to their thinking 
and interests. The junior college thus 
turns these students loose upon the 
world, or rather turns the world loose 
upon them, and they suddenly know that 
they are not prepared to do anything 
successfully. They may secure jobs as 
filling station attendants, for which they 
have received no specific training in 
salesmanship, keeping of records, greas- 
ing cars, or anything pertaining to the 
duties which are theirs. They may get 
a job in an automobile garage and find 
themselves with no training which no- 
ticeably aids them in auto-repairing. 
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One could go on with such tragic illus- 
trations ad infinitum, or possibly ad 
nauseam. Such realities are all too fa- 
miliar to all of us. In other words, we 
have three-fourths of our regular fresh- 
men who need courses at the junior col- 
lege level in technical work, such as 
simple house-designing and construc- 
tion, radio technician, laboratory assist- 
ants of all kinds, mechanics and machin- 
ists of all types, cabinet-makers, photog- 
raphy in all of its various phases, home- 
makers, recreational leaders, etc. The 
junior college can take a high school 
graduate with the general education 
which he possesses and in one to two 
years’ time turn out a_ well-trained 
beauty operator—one who knows the 
science and hygiene of the face and 
hair, as well as one who has essential 
and final training in citizenship and 
general education. The junior college can 
take a girl who has a high school edu- 
cation with a background of seven or 
eight years of grammar school train- 
ing and four years of high school edu- 
cation and give her training in cooking, 
sewing, home-management, child-care, 
nursing, home furnishings, citizenship, 
etc., with no thought that this young 
lady will go on to the senior college, 
but with the thought that she wiil never 
go on, and will become a wife and 
mother in her community. It may be 
that she desires to become a secretary 
and knows that she will never go to a 
senior college, as three out of four 
students never will. In that case, she 
should not be forced to take the first 
two years of a four-year secretarial 
course, but rather she should be given 
courses which will equip her in one 
or two years to work successfully in the 
average office. She should have courses 


in shorthand, typing, secretarial ac- 


counting, office practice, business ma- 


chines, filing, business letter writing, 
and such courses which the professional 
school waits until the junior and senior 
years to give. 


There is the young man who has 
completed high school, lives on a farm, 
and would like to get a two-year course 
at college in farming which will equip 
him to make a better living on that 
farm. He knows he cannot go to a 
senior college and secure his bachelor’s 
degree. The junior college is near him, 
and he can attend it because the fees 
are not so high, and he can ride the 
bus to school, or perhaps he lives close 
enough so that he can stay at home and 
will not have to pay board and room. 
Anyway, he knows that two years are all 
that he can get, because of finances. 
What this young man needs then is not 
the first two years of a four-year col- 
lege course in agriculture, but rather 
a terminal course—a course which is 
complete within itself during these two 
junior college years. He needs a course 
which gives him further training in Eng- 
lish, health, and citizenship, and then 
he needs courses which train him how 
to cultivate his own farm. He needs to 
know something of poultry, hogs, cat- 
tle, or whatever is appropriate in his 
area. He needs to know simple farm 
accounting. Instead of doing his prac- 
tice farming or poultry-raising at the 
model farm of the college where the 
soil has the best attention and where 
there is a good tractor, a good disc plow, 
etc., he needs to practice under condi- 
tions with which he is faced at home. 
He needs to carry on his project on his 
own farm with the Missouri mule and 
that wired-up Georgia plowstock, and 
that piece of land that he needs to learn 
how to handle. The agricultural staff of 
the college needs to travel around and 
supervise the projects at the young 
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man’s home. In other words, for most 
of the young men interested in farm- 
ing, the Smith-Hughes program should 
be carried on into the junior college 
agricultural program on a junior college 
level. Many say that such courses can be 
offered, but students will not enroll in 
them. There is some truth in that; how- 
ever, if courses which are adapted to 
student and community needs are 
are offered, students will take them. 
Ten years ago Pasadena Junior College 
in California had only 10 per cent of 
its students enrolled in terminal courses. 
Today, two out of every three, or 67 
per cent, are taking terminal courses. 
That is, two out of every three Pasa- 
dena Junior College Students deliber- 
ately say: “I want a terminal course 
which trains me to do something at 
the end of two years, and which I know 
will not admit me to a senior college.” 
Practical junior college curricula are 
needed for students. For instance, the 
physicians, dentists, and surgeons of 
Rochester, Minnesota, were having 
trouble securing secretaries who knew 
the work in a doctor’s office. Their sec- 
retaries did not know how to write and 
keep up case histories. These doctors 
appealed to the faculty of the Rochester 
Junior College and, as a result of a 
series of conferences between the two 
groups, a physicians’ and dentists’ as- 
sistants curriculum was formulated, and 
now each year that junior college trains 
in two years such assistants as are 
needed. In California, the Northern 
Hotel Men’s Association was faced with 
the problem of securing trained men. 
The San Francisco Junior College was 
presented with this problem, and in co- 
operation with these hotel men the col- 
lege worked out a two-year course in 
hotel and restaurant management which 
includes everything from dishing out the 
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hash in the kitchen to the psychology of 
the cash register. Why not spend the 
taxpayer’s money on the training of 
the taxpayer’s children to enable them 
to make a living? I sincerely believe the 
taxpayers are interested in this, too. 


Most of the aforementioned types of 
courses are for the high school gradu- 
ate. There should be short courses of 
from six weeks to one or two years in 
length for certain high school gradu- 
ates and for the large number of young 
people of junior college age who never 
had the opportunity to secure a high 
school diploma. They want and need 
help. They need further training in 
order to earn a living or secure promo- 
tion. John Tarleton College at Stephen- 
ville, Texas, for instance, offers a six- 
week course for young women who are 
planning marriage. A large number take 
advantage of this course each year. All 
of these things concerning the possi- 
bilities of junior college youth and ter- 
minal courses have been portrayed in 
order to show that the junior college 
has the proper setup for training youth 
in a national defense program. The 
junior college has youth in large num- 
bers at the ages for training in semi- 
professional and vocational courses 
needed in national defense. With such 
a large junior college population of 
eligible youth—eligible both as to pre- 
vious preparation and age—the training 
of defense workers of every type needed 
can be begun in the junior college, and 
much of it can be completed there. As 
stated at the outset, one should receive 
his vocational training at the time he 
can best receive it. These are the junior 
college people. 

Such types of training recently have 
been sponsored by the National Youth 
Administration, and, to some extent, by 
the Civilian Conservation Camps. We, 
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the educators of this country, have 
slept on our rights and duty. There is 
no need for the national government to 
set up a separate agency to educate 
these young people of junior college 
age, as is now being done. The educa- 
tional work that the NYA is doing defi- 
nitely belongs in the junior college 
field. These young people are exactly 
of junior college age. Had not we of 
the junior college been so busy trying 
to offer courses which would get our 
graduates into the senior colleges, in- 
stead of working out and offering ap- 
propriate and practical courses—ter- 
minal courses— for the vast majority of 
the junior college students, we might 
have thought to ask for, and as a result 
of having asked, received the privilege 
of training these young people. We 
might have been offering, as an edu- 
cational agency, these short courses for 
the youth now under the NYA. The 
NYA program is an education program 
and should not be administered by an 
agency outside of the educational setup 
of the states and the nation. We of the 
junior colleges need to give our atten- 
tion to these terminal courses. We need 
to study our community needs. The 
junior college has the age group which 
can be trained in a vast number of oc- 
cupations and trades, including those 
for defense which this nation is realiz- 
ing more and more every day it needs. 

The junior colleges have the per- 
sonnel already trained in the handling 
of youth of NYA age. With a little state 
and Federal help financially the junior 
college could set up an educational pro- 
gram of training for all the youth for 
which it is responsible. This would re- 
lieve the Federal government of the ex- 
pense of setting up an outside agency, 
as it has done, for doing a particular 
type of educational service. 


Another type of training which the 
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government initiated last year was that 
of the civil pilot training program under 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. The plan 
is that the colleges shall furnish the 
students and sign a contract with the 
government to teach the ground school. 
The flight school, however, is to. be 
done by an agency outside the college. 
This agency is to have a separate and 
independent contract, and the contract 
to be with the government for teaching 
the flying. There is, therefore, a dual 
control set up for training students to 
fly. Some colleges are fortunate enough 
to have a well-established and reliable 
commercial aviation school available, 
and arrangements with these reliable 
commercial flying schools to give the 
flight instruction have proved highly 
satisfactory—in most cases. 

A majority of the colleges were not 
fortunate enough to have a good com- 
mercial flying school available. They 
had to take some aviator who knew 
nothing of a college program, and cared 
less, and turn over to him the flight 
training of the college youth. This 
flight operator, who had a separate 
contract with the Federal government 
was not very cooperative in many in- 
stances. It might be said that some col- 
leges were not very cooperative with 
the flight operators. This whole situa- 
tion was brought about because the 
government set up a non-educational 
unit to do an educational job. Educa- 
tion is a continuous and specialized 
process. As long as the Federal and 
state governments have educational 
agencies already organized with the ad- 
ministrative and teaching organizations 
setups available, it seems utterly foolish 
to set up a parallel non-educational 
agency to do the task. A few colleges 
have demonstrated successfully that 
this civil pilot training program can 
be operated by the colleges. Good sal- 
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aries can be paid the flight instructors, 
adequate equipment properly main- 
tained can be secured. All the profits 
made out of this flight training pro- 
gram can be put back into the program 
to purchase equipment and _ teaching 
facilities. The college can thus own its 
own equipment, employ its own instruc- 
tors, and be responsible for the educa- 
tional results. 


Terminal courses in the junior col- 
lege can become defense courses. More 
terminal courses are being offered each 
year. The grant of $35,000 made to 
this Association last year and adminis- 
tered by our Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education under the 
leadership of Dr. Doak S. Campbell, 
chairman of the commission, Dr. Rosco 
Ingalls, chairman of the administrative 
committee, and Dr. Walter C. Eells, di- 
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rector of the study, has given great 
impetus to terminal education. This 
Commission did an outstanding piece 
of work last year. Beginning January 1, 
of this year, the General Education 
Board made a grant of some $103,000 to 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. This grant was made as a result of 
good work on the part of the Commission 
and its Administrative Committee. 

If the junior college will offer courses 
more suitable to all the needs of all the 
youth of junior college age, if it will 
stress good citizenship, the value of 
the individual, the basic principles of 
a democratic form of government, and 
a deep abiding patriotism, our youth— 
now and in later years—will have a 
moral fiber and a stability which will 
stand whatever stresses and strains they 
may face. 

















Annual Report of Executive Secretary 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


The year 1940, covered by this re- 
port, has had its lights and its shadows 
—its successes and its failures—its sat- 
isfactions and its disappointments. Much 
of the normal work of the year (if there 
ever is such a thing as normal) has 
been influenced and modified by essen- 
tial activities connected with the study 
of terminal education and with the con- 
sideration of problems growing out of 
national defense—the two _ subjects 
which are to form the greater part of 
the discussion of the three days of the 
annual meeting upon which we are en- 
tering this morning. 

During the year 1940 the speaker 
was on half-time appointment as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association, and 
half-time appointment under the Com- 
mission on Junior College Terminal 
Education as Director of its year of ex- 
ploratory study. As a matter of fact, 
however, each of these responsibilities 
occupied considerably more than nor- 
mal “half-time” service, and the two 
were so closely related and inextricably 
intertwined (as, in my judgment, was 
desirable for the best welfare of the 
Association and of the junior college 
movement) that no effort was made to 
keep them entirely distinct. For the 
Same reason it seems unnecessary and 
undesirable to try to keep them entirely 
separate in this report today. 

SECRETARIAL WORK 

Under this heading may be presented 

first certain matters of record con- 
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cerning the growth of the junior col- 
lege movement and of the Association 
during the past year. 

Junior College Movement. A com- 
parison of the annual junior college di- 
rectories, published in the issues of the 
Junior College Journal for January, 
1940 and January, 1941 shows an in- 
crease in junior colleges reported from 
575 to 610 institutions, while the enroll- 
ment has increased from 197,000 to 
236,000—a growth of more than 20 
per cent. Further detailed analysis of 
this growth and its significance may be 
found in the February, 1941 issue of 
the Journal and in the Junior College 
Directory, 1941, published this month 
and distributed to all member institu- 
tions. 

Association Membership. The fol- 
lowing statement summarizes the mem- 
bership status of the Association on 
January 1, 1940 and January 1, 1941, 
and shows the net gain and percentage 
increase in each of the four classes of 
membership during the year. 


1940 1941 Increase 
Institutional members: 
Active members ____. 325 377 16% 
Associate members.._. 30 37 23 
Total Junior —$> o——_—-S — — —— 
Colleges _____.. 355 414 17% 
Individuals and groups: 
Honorary members._._. 2 2 0 


Sustaining members.__ 28 35 25 


Total Membership poy 
All Classes __.. 385 451 17% 


Only one junior college was dropped 
at the close of 1940 for nonpayment of 
dues for two years, as provided by the 
constitution, in comparison with 13 in- 
stitutions dropped for this reason last 
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year. It is worth noting that eight 
states (including the District of Colum- 
bia) with 36 junior colleges now have 
100 per cent membership in the Asso- 
ciation—Arizona, District of Columbia, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mex- 
ico, Oregon, Vermont, and Washington 
—as compared with seven states having 
28 junior colleges which had such a 
record last year. Attention is directed 
to the two membership maps for 1940 
and 1941 posted in the adjoining ex- 
hibit hall.* 
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percentage of membership, as reported 
last year, for comparative purposes.) 


Per cent 
Regional No.of Members membership 


_ area jr.colls. of Assn. 1940 1941 
Middle States 67 59 81% 88% 
Northwest _..__ 25 21 71 84 
New England. 47 37 79 79 
North Central 224 144 58 64 
Southern —.. 183 116 58 63 
Western «64 37 53 58 


It will be noted that, with one excep- 
tion, a substantial percentage increase 
in membership has taken place in each 
of the regional areas. If the junior col- 
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MEMBERSHIP, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, JANUARY 1, 1941 


While this report of institutional 
members shows a distinct improvement 
over last year, 68 per cent membership 
of junior colleges as compared with 62 
per cent last year and 56 per cent the 
previous year, it can still hardly be con- 
sidered entirely satisfactory. An analy- 
sis of current membership by regional 
association areas is significant. (The 
fourth column gives the corresponding 





* For 1941 map, see reproduction this page. 
For similar map for 1940, see Junior College 
Journal (May, 1940), 10:503. 





leges of the Middle States and of the 
Pacific Northwest in each case can sur- 
pass 80 per cent membership on the part 
of eligible institutions, think what might 
be accomplished in the way of a united 
front for “total defense” against the 
forces of misunderstanding and ignor- 
ance of the junior college movement, 
if we could have a similar proportion 
of member institutions in all parts of 
the country. For example, if 80 per 
cent of the 610 institutions listed in the 
last directory were members of the As- 
sociation we would have 488 instead 
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of 414 members. Surely it is not out 
of reason to work for an increase of 
75 members during 1941. If all areas 
should reach the Middle States stand- 
ard it would mean 537 members—123 
more than we have at the present time. 
In my judgment, we should not feel sat- 
isfied with the membership status until 
at least 90 per cent of the junior col- 
leges of the country are sharing in the 
responsibilities, privileges, and positive 
advantages of membership in the As- 
sociation. 


Journal Subscriptions. The subscrip- 
tion list for the Junior College Journal 
has shown a healthy increase during 
the year, as indicated by the following 
comparable figures for January, 1940, 
and January, 1941: 











1940 1941 Increase 
Individual subscriptions 
to members 449 17% 
Individual subscriptions 
to others 567 585 3 
Group subscriptions to 
member institutions 
(from 51 institutions 
in 1940; from 76 insti- 
tutions in 1941)... 608 853 40 
Complimentary and ex- 
change copies 30 48 60 
Total 1588 1935 22% 





The increase in group subscriptions, 
especially the increase from 51 to 76 
institutions participating in this plan, 
is particularly gratifying. Surely it is 
reasonable to hope for at least 100 
junior colleges in this class by another 
year. I feel like urging this, not pri- 
marily for the sake of the Journal or of 
the Association, but for the sake of the 
faculty members themselves. When an 
instructor has his own copy to take 
home and read and perhaps clip and 
file, he is likely to get much more of 
value from it than when he depends 
upon a single copy in the library. In 
this connection attention may be drawn 
to the statement made last year by Presi- 
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dent Hollinshead, in discussing group 
subscriptions in his presidential address: 
“At my own institution, virtually every 
one of our faculty subscribes. I know 
of no other single practice which has 
helped our faculty so much in under- 
standing the junior college. Many of 
you would help yourselves as well as the 
Association by increasing the number 
of your subscriptions.” 


Annual Meeting. The President and 
Executive Secretary of the Association 
have been assisted greatly in the prepa- 
ration of the program and in making 
other arrangements for this twenty-first 
annual meeting by many local commit- 
tees of the Illinois Association of Junior 
Colleges, under the chairmanship of 
Dean William H. Conley of Wright 
Junior College. It is highly significant 
and appropriate that this meeting should 
be held in the shadow of the great uni- 
versity whose first president’s contribu- 
tions to the early development of the 
junior college movement were so sig- 
nificant that he has been called fre- 
quently the: “father of the junior col- 
lege.” Could President Harper have 
been with us today, surely he would 
have been surprised and gratified to 
see the vigor, variety, and vocational 
adaptability of his educational progeny 
as they meet here in commemoration, in 
part, of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
University of Chicago. 


The general program of the meeting 
follows the plan of last year, with gen- 
eral sessions, and regional, type, and 
other special group breakfasts and 
luncheons in increasing numbers. An 
innovation this year, however, is the 
organization for the first time in the 
history of the Association of 14 sub- 
ject matter sections and_ specialized 
groups, meeting Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning, to consider the im- 

















plications of terminal education and 
of national defense for their respective 
fields. This innovation is designed defi- 
nitely for the benefit of the junior col- 
lege classroom instructor rather than 
that of the administrator whose inter- 
ests have been paramount (perhaps too 
much so) in the past. Whether this 
plan will be continued depends largely 
upon the interest shown in these sec- 
tions this year and upon the judgment 
of those participating in them. 
DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 

As the danger of involvement in the 
present world conflict increases daily 
with the realization of the necessity of 
marshalling all of the defensive forces 
of the country—material, moral, and 
educational—the junior colleges, un- 
questionably, stand ready and willing 
to do their full part. Willingness and 
readiness alone, however, are not suf- 
ficient. Intelligent sources of reference 
and information are essential, particu- 
larly at the national capital, if most ef- 
fective participation is to eventuate 
from some of the confusion and uncer- 
tainty which unfortunately has marked 
part of the efforts to coordinate all our 
educational resources in the cause of 
total defense. 


As far as time has permitted, your 
Executive Secretary has endeavored to 
serve junior college interests in this 
vital field. He has represented the As- 
sociation on the National Council on 
Education and Defense, composed of 
some 60 national education organiza- 
tions brought together under the au- 
spices of the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the National Education As- 
sociation. He has worked with numer- 
ous committees and individuals occupy- 
ing positions of responsibility in Wash- 
ington involving aviation, deferment 
regulations, industrial and _ technical 
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training, NYA _ cooperation, instruc- 
tional materials, and other phases of 
the broad field of national defense with 
its almost infinite ramifications. As far 
as limited resources have permitted, he 
has tried, even if inadequately because 
of necessary limitations of time and be- 
cause of other essential activities of the 
office, to represent desirabie junior col- 
lege interests in the confused maelstrom 
that is official and educational. Wash- 
ington today. Information concerning 
defense developments has been sent di- 
rectly to junior colleges, and arrange- 
ments have been made with other or- 
ganizations and agencies, which have 
larger personnel and resources, to sup- 
ply junior colleges with additional in- 
formation and materials. Particularly 
close relations have been maintained 
with the Executive Committee and the 
subcommittees of the important Na- 
tional Committee on Education and De- 
fense. the all-inclusive educational coor- 
dinating organization already men- 
ticned. Plans have been developed for 
even closer cooperation with govern- 
mental and private agencies in the im- 
mediate future in an effort to see that 
junior college interests are represented 
as adequately as possible, consistent 
with other necessary duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

Letters asking for special defense in- 
formation of a great variety of types 
too numerous to mention have been re- 
ceived and answered even though often 
these letters have necessitated special 
conferences, telephone calls, and study 
of documentary materials. 


Arrangements have been made to se- 
cure the appointment of junior college 
representatives on a variety of impor- 
tant committees and groups working on 
different phases of national defense. 

Material is now being collected for 
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an article for the April Journal which 
will present and summarize many of 
the defense activities being carried on 
now in member junior colleges through- 
out the country. 


TERMINAL EDUCATION STUDY 

Without question the most important 
single activity undertaken by the As- 
sociation during the past year was the 
Study of Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation. The year 1940 was designated 
as a year of preliminary or explora- 
tory study. It was financed by a gen- 
erous contribution of $25,000 from the 
General Education Board. For a time 
it seemed as if this study might need 
to give place at least in part to the 
more pressing demands of defense ac- 
tivities, but it was not long until it was 
realized that many phases of terminal 
education, particularly in its voca- 
tional aspects, had direct and unex- 
pected relations to defense industries; 
and that the general aspects of terminal 
education in preparation for better 
citizenship and understanding of world 
relations were related equally closely to 
the broader demands of total defense. 


Plans for a broad and varied study of 
the many aspects of terminal educa- 
tion were formulated carefully by the 
Commission on Junior College Ter- 
minal Education at its first meeting in 
1939, and reviewed, extended, and 
somewhat modified at subsequent meet- 
ings held during 1940 in Columbia, Mis- 
souri, and later in Chicago. These plans 
involved office studies, field studies, 
widespread institutional cooperation, 
special institutional experimentation, 
extensive publicity and interpretation, 
publication of significant summary mon- 
ographs, and implementation of findings 
and recommendations. Certain phases 
of this broad study, designed to cover 
three or four years, were selected for 
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special emphasis and attention during 
the year 1940. One of the educational 
leaders of the country, who is also a 
valued member of the Terminal Educa- 
tion Commission, said that, in his 
judgment, the work of the year would 
be well done if it succeeded only in 
isolating and defining the problems 
needing further study and in suggesting 
methods for their solution. It is felt 
that this vital objective has _ been 
achieved—and considerably more as 
well. 

Publications. The Chairman of the 
Administrative Committee of the Ter- 
minal Study in his report a year ago at 
Columbia described the three mono- 
graphs which definitely were planned to 
result from the year’s exploratory work, 
and indicated probable publication of 
them in September and October of last 
year. This is a promise that unfor- 
tunately has not been fulfilled—and for 
the failure the Director of the Study 
must assume chief responsibility. Ex- 
planations could be made in terms of the 
labor of preparation of the manuscripts, 
the insufficient assistance available, un- 
avoidable delays due to the Director’s 
absence for six weeks in the fall on the 
series of conferences to be mentioned 
below, unexpected demands on his time 
due to defense activities not foreseen 
last year at Columbia, and to other fac- 
tors. I prefer, however, not to present 
alibis or make excuses, but only to say 
I regret exceedingly the delays, to ac- 
cept major responsibility for them, and 
to say that I have been doing all that 
I could do personally to expedite publi- 
cation. 

I prefer to emphasize now the fact 
that the first promised monograph, The 
Literature of Junior College Terminal 
Education, went to press last month and 
was published this week. Copies are 














available for your inspection at the 
Association table in the exhibit hall ad- 
joining. This volume of 336 pages, for 
which Miss Lois Engleman, librarian 
of Frances Shimer Junior College, de- 
serves major credit, is an extensive bib- 
liography and series of abstracts. It 
contains carefully classified and indexed 
references to some 1,800 books, articles, 
monographs, and studies dealing with 
every phase of junior college terminal 
education in the past 40 years. The ab- 
stracts are sufficient in most cases, we 
trust, to give a satisfactory idea of the 
contents even if the original source is 
not available in the local library. We 
hope that this volume will be one of 
fundamental importance for several 
years to come to administrators, faculty, 
and research students interested in 
studying any phase of junior college 
terminal education. 


The second volume is entitled Present 
Status of Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation. Manuscript for this entire vol- 
ume, estimated to consist of 300 pages 
or more, is now in the hands of the 
printer and should be available in 
April. An outstanding feature is a 64- 
page pictorial section already printed, 
which is now on exhibition at the As- 
sociation exhibit table. This section was 
prepared by our Director of Publication, 
Edward F. Mason, who was a special- 
ist in news photography in connection 
with his work as assistant professor 
of journalism at the University of 
Iowa. Its 126 pictures representing a 
wide variety of terminal educational ac- 
tivities in 39 junior colleges in all parts 
of the country, will, I am sure, give a 
vividness and human interest to this 
volume that would be lacking if the 
statistical method were the only type of 
presentation used. We have tried to ap- 
ply the ancient Chinese maxim that one 
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picture is worth a thousand words. If 
we have been successful, this one sec- 
tion may be considered the equivalent 
of 126,000 words! The volume also con- 
tains a special chapter on problems 
needing investigation. This chapter 
should be of great value. 


The third volume planned in the tril- 
ogy is entitled Why Junior College Ter- 
minal Education? The greater part of 
the manuscript of this has been prepared 
but still some work remains to be done 
on it. I expect that it will be my major 
responsibility to complete it as soon 
as this meeting is over. I realize that 
promises are dangerous in the publica- 
tion field but unless unexpected factors 
delay, we expect to send this third 
volume to press next month and have 
it available for use by the close of the 
academic year. 


Conferences. Another major activity 
in connection with the study consisted 
of a series of 24 one-day state and re- 
gional conferences located so as to be 
conveniently accessible to most of the 
600 junior colleges in the country. The 
object of these conferences, as stated 
by the Chairman of the Administrative 
Committee in his report to you last year, 
was to “report progress and findings to 
date, solicit suggestions for continued 
development of the study, secure the 
cooperative participation of as many 
junior colleges as possible, make use of 
the suggestions and advice that can be 
provided by junior college leaders in 
all geographical areas of the country, 
and promote an understanding, through 
press releases, by parents and the pub- 
lic of the important nature of terminal 
education in the junior colleges.” Four 
of these conferences were held in April 
and May, the other 20 in the autumn, 
mainly during the month of October. 


They involved a _ rather strenuous 
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schedule requiring some 15,000 miles of 
travel, much of it by air, usually with 
three meetings daily for each of which 
the Director had major responsibility, 
but the experience was a satisfying one. 
Undoubtedly a much greater apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the signifi- 
cance of terminal junior college educa- 
tion was secured, not only by junior 
college administrators, faculty members, 
and students who were in attendance, 
but also by many college and univer- 
sity representatives, state department 
officials, school board members, and rep- 
resentatives of employment services, 
NYA work, and others interested in the 
manifold and difficult problems of youth 
today. Some 4,000 people or more from 
these selected groups were in attendance. 
Many suggestions for further study and 
many promises of institutional assist- 
ance, cooperation, and support were 
made. A more detailed report of these 
conferences has been published in the 
Junior College Journal and need not be 
repeated here. 


Continuation of the Study. Before the 
year was over, plans were developed to 
ask the General Education Board for a 
grant or grants to carry on the study 
for three years longer. Officials of the 
Board indicated that they would not be 
interested in providing funds for many 
aspects of the broad and varied study as 
originally planned, but would probably 
look favorably upon a request for funds 
for certain aspects—notably experi- 
mental work on special problems in a 
limited group of eight or 10 junior col- 
leges, and implementation of findings 
and recommendations through financial 
assistance to summer laboratory 
groups or workshops in two or three 
_ locations. Announcement was made in 

_ the January Junior College Journal of 
the notable gift of the Board—a new 
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series of grants of $103,300 for these 
and related purposes. Thus the General 
Education Board has given added in- 
dication of approval of further exten- 
sive investigation in this vital educa- 
tional field, although deciding that it 
would be wisest to concentrate its lim- 
ited available funds in certain fields 
only. 

The Commission thus was faced with 
the dilemma of abandoning the other 
phases of the study which it had outlined 
and approved so carefully—or of seek- 
ing supplementary funds for carrying 
on at least some if not all of these other 
lines of study. These other phases in- 
cluded certain office studies and re- 
search; field work and assistance in 
particular areas of the curriculum such 
as business, agriculture, engineering and 
technology, home economics, etc.; and 
active stimulation and leadership in a 
variety of institutional studies in which 
some 300 junior colleges had expressed 
a desire to participate. The Commis- 
sion felt that a unified and varied at- 
tack on many phases of the problems of 
terminal education was highly desirable 
and should not be abandoned if any 
alternative were possible. After discus- 
sion of various possibilities for supple- 
mentary financing, the Commission 
voted to approve a plan later devel- 
oped in greater detail and expressly 
authorized by vote of the Executive 
Committee of the Association. This 
plan called for the Director to explain 
the situation at the regional conferences 
already mentioned and to raise the ques- 
tion of the possible desire of the junior 
colleges themselves to contribute to a 
supplementary fund to carry on other 
phases of the original program as set 
up by the Commission. No effort was 
made to raise funds at these confer- 
ences. The reaction to these informal 




















proposals was sufficiently favorable, 
however, to warrant sending a letter to 
all junior colleges, following the grant 
of the General Education Board in De- 
cember, suggesting contributions of $25 
per year for one, two or three years. It 
was stated definitely that pledges would 
be effective only if at least 100 institu- 
tions agreed to contribute—otherwise 
the proposal would be dropped entirely. 
To date some 120 institutions have 
signed such agreements, and others 
have stated that they are planning to do 
so. To be most effective, it is felt that 
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sion warned the secretary of possible, if 
not probable, failure. It has not been a 
pleasant task for your Executive Secre- 
tary, although it has been an interest- 
ing and a revealing one. More detailed 
plans for the use of this supplementary 
fund, as far as it is available, will be 
discussed at a section of this convention 
tomorrow, at which the chairman of the 
Commission and the chairman of the 
Administrative Committee will report 
concerning other phases of the study. 
Definite report of the pledging of the 
fund is worthy of mention here, how- 
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JuNnioR COLLEGES CONTRIBUTING TO SPECIAL FUND FOR STUDY 
OF TERMINAL EpucATION (AS REPORTED Marcu 1, 1941) 


at least 160 and preferably 200 insti- 
tutions ought to be included, thus yield- 
ing a supplementary fund of $5,000 
per year. This sum, of course, would 
be insufficient to carry out all phases 
of the original study, but it would pro- 
vide for many of them, and particularly 
for those which would be of distinct 
value especially to the 200 participating 
institutions. 

This is not an easy way to raise funds. 
Perhaps it is one of the hardest possible 
ways. Some members of the Commis- 


ever, because it is the most significant 
and emphatic evidence possible that 
junior colleges themselves are alive to 
their own needs and vital interests in 
this important field of terminal éduca- 
tion. In addition to their Association 
dues and many other financial calls and 
numerous budget limitations and uncer- 
tainties, they are willing to contribute 
to build up a fund for additional studies 
in areas in which foundation funds are 
not available. The fact that many of 
the subscribers to the fund are small 
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junior colleges facing financial difficul- 
ties and that a number of others are not 
even members of the Association is still 
more significant. Distinct appreciation 
is due these 120 institutions for thus 
agreeing to do their part, in addition to 
paying their annual dues, toward financ- 
ing a series of supplementary studies 
which should be of distinct value to the 
entire junior college movement not alone 
to the contributing institutions. 


PUBLICITY AND INTERPRETATION 

Mr. Mason’s Work. It is my convic- 
tion that in many respects the most im- 
portant phase of the terminal education 
study undertaken last year, and the one 
with the most far-reaching and lasting 
effects was the definite and systematic 
interpretation of the junior college 
movement to the public. This has taken 
many phases during the year. The grant 
of $25,000 for the exploratory study 
already discussed, included definite pro- 
vision for a full-time individual who was 
later designated as “Director of Publi- 
cation.” This position was filled by the 
appointment of Edward F. Mason, on 
leave of absence from his position as 
assistant professor of journalism at the 
State University of Iowa. In his report 
to you last year the Chairman of the 
Administrative Committee of the Study 
thus outlined the function of this new 
member of the staff: 

Superior training and experience make Mr. 
Mason splendidly qualified for work in this 
field of publications. He will prepare and 
issue appropriate special articles and adequate 
news releases to the press associations, to se- 
lected newspapers, to the educational maga- 
zines of the country, and to magazines other 
than those classified as “educational.” His 
work will include the task of building up a 
general knowledge and appreciation of the 
junior college movement as a_ background 
for special emphasis through the press to 


the parents and to the general public on 
junior college terminal education. 


I am happy to report that in my judg- 
ment Mr. Mason has fulfilled this de- 
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scription of his duties admirably. I do 
not see how in a single short year any 
new man coming into the specialized 
junior college field from the outside 
could have done better. His first work 
involved organizing the publicity for 
the convention at Columbia last year 
and resulted in far broader and far more 
intelligent coverage in a widespread 
group of newspapers than we have ever 
enjoyed at any previous convention. In 
a very short time after coming to us 
from the field of journalism, he had ob- 
tained an excellent grasp of the junior 
college field as a whole, of the wider 
background of the many problems of 
American youth, and of the particular 
implication of terminal education. He 
organized and carried out an extensive 
series of press releases and specialized 
local stories on various phases of the 
junior college movement, securing the 
publication of hundreds of columns of 
reliable and interesting material inter- 
preting our work to the lay public. He 
jurnished very effective and extensive 
ilocal publicity in connection with the 24 
conferences on terminal education. He 
has also written a number of specialized 
articles which have been published in 
the educational and lay magazines. 
Others which he has prepared are now 
in the hands of publishers for considera- 
tion. He has had the versatility to write 
articles in popular and _ fictionalized 
form, such as the one published in the 
Kiwanis Magazine (of which 1,000 
copies were ordered last week for distri- 
bution in Canada), and also those of a 
scholarly type as indicated by the one 
in the last Educational Record, reprints 
of which recently have been sent to all 
member institutions. Perhaps most sig- 
nificant of all may be his article, illus- 
trated by a group of photographs, on co- 
operative junior college education, 
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which was accepted only last week for 
publication in the Nation’s Business with 
its circulation of 350,000 copies to the 
leading businessmen and chambers of 
commerce of the country. His little 
booklet, “Shall I Attend a Junior Col- 
lege,” was a difficult piece of writing 
because of its very simplicity. Although 
it was not printed until late last spring, 
more than 30,000 copies were sold car- 
rying to student readers and doubtless 
in many cases to their parents as well its 
clear direct presentation of the junior 
college message with special emphasis 
on terminal education. It is expected 
that many thousand additional copies 
will be sold this spring. Mr. Mason’s 
work in preparation of the pictorial sec- 
tion of the monograph, Present Status 
of Junior College Terminal Education 
already has been mentioned. He also 
has an important chapter in that mono- 
sraph on the cooperative plan of edu- 
cation and one in the third monograph 
as well. He has been able to establish 
cordial relationships and active coop- 
eration with press associations, educa- 
tional editors of leading newspapers 
like the New York Times, editors of pic- 
ture and general magazines, educational 
columnists, syndicate managers, and lo- 
cal editors. A notable example was the 
request of the Western Newspaper Union 
which furnishes special feature stories 
to several thousand western newspapers. 
Their manager asked him to furnish ma- 
terial for a comprehensive story on the 
junior college suitable for their readers. 
This illustrated three-column presenta- 
tion appears this week in some 3,000 
newspapers—a notable achievement. 
There is no way of measuring the in- 
fluence of a single widely distributed 
article of this type. Mr. Mason also had 


developed plans for a weekly informa- 


tion service or clip sheet for the use of 
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editors of local papers and junior col- 
lege publications but had not had time 
to put it into effect. As a result of his 
work there are numerous avenues of 
publication open to us which before 
were closed and of whose existence we 
were not even aware when he came to us 
a year ago. In the office he has helped 
materially on the editorial work of the 
Junior College Journal where his jour- 
nalistic experience has resulted in 
marked improvement in style and con- 
tent. In view of these facts, and others 
which time does not permit me to men- 
tion, it seems to me little short of tragic 
that we should be compelled to dispense 
with his services last month, purely on 
account of lack of financial support. Not 
only do I feel a keen sense of personal 
loss in the Washington office, but I am 
sure the junior college movement has 
suffered and will suffer greatly through 
his inability to follow up and capitalize 
on the admirable foundation work 
which he has done during the year. 


American Junior Colleges. Other ac- 
tivities and valuable avenues of public- 
ity, aside from those specially developed 
by Mr. Mason, have also been effective 
this year. Most notable of these is the 
publication of the 600-page reference 
volume, American Junior Colleges. This 
outstanding publication was made pos- 
sible through a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, with the edi- 
torial cooperation of the American 
Council on Education. Chief credit for 
the accuracy and comprehensiveness of 
the contents is due to our capable edi- 
torial assistant, Mrs. Barbara D. Coch- 
ran, who applied herself intensively for 
approximately a year to the arduous 
and meticulous task of preparation. An 
edition of 3,500 copies was printed. 
Copies were distributed without cost to 
all junior colleges that were members 
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of the Association at time of publi- 
cation. Copies will be found in the 
libraries or administrative offices of al- 
most a thousand colleges and universi- 
ties. Undoubtedly this volume will 
become the authoritative reference work 
on junior colleges in the same way that 
its “big sister” volume, American Uni- 
versities and Colleges, has become the 
country’s recognized authority in the 
four-year college and university field. 

Other Publications. The Association, 

however, has been responsible for a con- 
siderable number of other publications 
which have been distributed widely, 
many of them without cost, in answer to 
the increasing hundreds of requests that 
come for information. Many of these 
publications have been sold in quantities 
to junior colleges for local distribution. 
Sales have more than met the entire 
cost of publishing these, although it 
would be perfectly legitimate to charge 
part of the costs to desirable office pub- 
licity and general dissemination of in- 
formation. The following may be men- 
tioned (with size ofedition) for the year: 
Special pamphlets: 

Shall I Attend a Junior College, by Mr. 
Mason, 24 pages. (Already mentioned) 
590,000 copies. 

The Junior College Movement, by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 4 pages. 11,000 copies. 

The Next Twenty Years, by George F. 
Zook, 14 pages. 6,000 copies. 

What Fifteen Editors Think of the Junior 
College, 4 pages. 6,700 copies. 

Is the Junior College Cast in the Proper 
Role? by R. B. Reed, 4 pages. 5,700 
copies. 

Why I Am Attending a Junior College, by 
13 junior college students, 12 pages. 
20,000 copies. 

Junior College Directory, 1940, by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 32 pages. 750 copies. 


Radio Plays—eight plays, suitable for broad- 
casting. (Mimeographed). 
Reprints of Articles: 
“Athletic Practices in Junior Colleges,” by 
S. F. Myers 
. “Junior College Sororities—Pro and Con,” 


a symposium 
“The Junior College,” by B. S. Hollinshead 
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“The Junior College Democratizes Educa- 
tion,” by E. F. Mason 

“New Aims for the Junior College,” by E. F. 
Mason 


Lantern Slides. The most effective 
method of presenting the problems, 
needs, and present status of terminal ed- 
ucation in the series of conferences al- 
ready mentioned, proved to be through 
the medium of a series of about 60 
lantern slides. Most of the charts, dia- 
grams, and photographs used will ap- 
pear in one of the two forthcoming mon- 
ographs. The demand for immediate 
availability of these slides, however, for 
local use with luncheon clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, and other groups was 
so insistent that arrangements were 
made to duplicate the slides. Already 
60 sets, accompanied by mimeographed 
explanatory notes, have been distrib- 
uted to junior colleges in 24 states. | 
have no means of estimating how many 
times these have been used to spread 
still further the gospel of the junior 
college in general and terminal educa- 
tion in particular, but I have received 
frequent reports of their effective use. 
In addition, many sets of photographic 
prints of these slides have been distrib- 
uted. 


Addresses. In addition to the series 
of conferences mentioned above in 22 
states, the Executive Secretary during 
1940 has made addresses before na- 
tional, regional, state, and local groups 
representing various organizations in 
Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, District of Columbia, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Kansas, Ohio, 
Washington, and California. In a num- 
ber of cases, including several addresses 
scheduled to be made this spring, spe- 


cific requests have been received for a 


‘presentation of the lantern slide ma- 


terial first prepared for the regional 
terminal educational conferences. 




















OTHER FEATURES 

Association Representation. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary has acted as represen- 
tative of the Association on various 
organizations, agencies, and committees, 
some requiring considerable time and 
attention, others relatively little except 
on special occasions. Among such agen- 
cies may be mentioned the American 
Council on Education, the National 
Committee on Education and Defense, 
National Committee on Coordination in 
Secondary Education, Educational Press 
Association of America, American 
Council’s Committee on the Accredit- 
ing of Higher Educational Institutions, 
and others. 


Recognition by National Organiza- 
tions. Significant recognition of the 
place of the junior college in American 
higher education was accorded the 
junior colleges when the American As- 
sociation of University Professors, after 
several years of consideration, com- 
pleted arrangements last spring opening 
active membership to instructors in 
junior colleges on the same basis as to 
instructors in senior colleges and uni- 
versities. Such membership is now open 
to faculty members in junior colleges 
accredited by any of the regional asso- 
ciations and to district junior colleges 
in- California. Already a considerable 
number of faculty members have ap- 
plied for the privilege of membership 
in this professional organization. 


As a result of requests received from 
junior colleges and junior college or- 
ganizations in different parts of the 
country, negotiations are under way 
with three other ‘national organizations 
for significant recognition of junior col- 
leges where’ doors are now closed to 
them, but it is too early to give details 
of these negotiations. - —- 

I am permitted to report here today, 
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however, a letter received this week 
from Dr. Henry W. Holmes of Har- 
vard University, announcing the adop- 
tion of a new policy by the Harvard 
Committee on Admission favorable to 
transfer of junior college graduates 
to sophomore and junior standing at 
Harvard. Dr. Holmes is preparing a 
special report on this new policy of the 
oldest American university for publi- 
cation in the April Journal. 


Accounting Manual. As a general 
policy, I am sure it is inadvisable for 
the Executive Secretary to act as chair- 
man of major committees of the Associ- 
ation. Through an unusual combina- 
tion of circumstances, however, it 
seemed best for President Colvert to ap- 
point me as Chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on a Junior College 
Accounting Manual. A more complete 
report will be made at the business 
meeting Saturday morning. Sufiice it to 
say, however, that through small grants 
and special arrangements with the 
American Council on Education and 
its Financial Advisory Service a spe- 
cial manual on junior college account- 
ing methods and procedures will be pre- 
pared this year and will be ready for 
publication, we trust, in 1942. The 
Committee in charge of this important 
activity will hold an all-day session here 
in Chicago following this meeting. 

Office and Staff. In conclusion, a 
brief statement may be appropriate con- 
cerning office and staff. Last January 
we were forced to vacate the quarters 
we occupied in connection with the 
American Council on Education. We 
now occupy three rooms and a hallway 
on the third floor of an old residence. 
Office conditions have been reasonably 
adequate here but scarcely to be consid- 
ered a desirable and satisfactory perma- 
nent arrangement. 
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Because of the nature of the work, 
there have been frequent changes of 
staff during the year. The work of Mr. 
Mason and that of Mrs. Cochran have 
already been mentioned. During the 
latter part of the year Mrs. Cochran 
spent her time on the preparation for 
the press of the copy for The Literature 
of Junior College Terminal Education. 
Her service has been outstanding, but 
the work for which she had been en- 
gaged is completed, and she has re- 
signed to return to California. From 
March until September Miss Lois Engle- 
man, librarian on leave from Frances 
Shimer Junior College, Illinois, worked 
at the office on the laborious and pain- 
staking work of compilation of material 
for The Literature of Junior College 
Terminal Education. Max Schiferl did a 
variety of research work with reliability 
and discrimination, most of the results 
of which will appear in the two mono- 
graphs now in press or announced for 
early publication. His period of serv- 
ice terminated in December. Miss Pris- 
cilla Winslow has been the highly effi- 
cient office secretary since assuming her 
duties in January, 1940. Mrs. Eleanor 
Ackland has been a very useful office 
assistant since she began service Febru- 
ary 1. Miss Frances Fells, since Sep- 
tember 1, has spent much of her time in 
a careful analysis of an extensive ques- 
tionnaire study, the results of which 
will appear in the volume, Why Junior 
College Terminal Education? Without 
the loyal, intelligent, willing and, I re- 
gret to say, often overtime assistance of 
this staff, the work summarized in this 
report would have been impossible to 
accomplish. 


CONCLUSION 
Time will not permit reporting fully 
on other features of the year’s work, 
nor of additional new plans for the fu- 
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ture. The increasing volume of corre- 
spondence, the information furnished to 
a surprising number of inquiries from 
many classes of individuals, the oppor- 
tunity for analysis and publication of 
very significant data now on hand, the 
insistent calls from member institutions 
for new studies which they feel would 
be highly valuable to them but which 
they cannot undertake alone, requests 
for grants which have been approved, 
requests for grants which have been re- 
fused, requests for grants which are still 
pending—these and many other features 
make up some of the lights and shadows, 
the satisfactions and disappointments, 
mentioned in the opening sentence of 
this report. 


It is difficult to foresee the future 
ramifications and their possible junior 
college implications in either of the two 
fields which are to be stressed in all the 
sessions of this twenty-first annual meet- 
ing of our Association—terminal educa- 
tion and national defense. I am con- 
vinced, however, that to do our part in 
either or both fields most effectively, 
calls this year especially for the highest 
degree of unity, of harmony, and of en- 
thusiasm on the part of all of our mem- 
bers—and not of our members only, but 
also of other junior colleges which have 
not yet joined the Association. We need 
additional funds to serve the junior col- 
leges of the country most effectively. 
Even more, however, we need their 
united interest and backing. With the 
very favorable background of last year’s 
efforts and achievements to build upon, 
it is my firm conviction that there is no 
limit to what we may achieve in the 
next year and the years beyond the 
next if we can have the cordial coop- 
eration, the enthusiastic support, and the 
united backing of all junior college in- 
terests throughout the country. 








ce, 
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Founding of Early Junior Colleges 
—President Harper’s Influence 


LEWIS W. 


At the beginning of the century, 
secondary education was in a period 
of exceedingly rapid development. Ex- 
pansive growth affected every phase of 
this area of education: enrollment, cur- 
riculum, finance, administration, build- 
ing, objectives, as well as teaching per- 
sonnel. This resulted in a rapid re- 
organization of the institutions of sec- 
ondary education. A striking phase of 
the reorganization was the extension 
of the secondary school both upward 
and downward. This upward and down- 
ward growth resulted in two new insti- 
tutions: the junior high school and 
the junior college. 


As regards the junior college, the 
conditions out of which it came into be- 
ing have now become quite clear. Eco- 
nomic conditions increasingly prevent 
young people from entering full-time 
employment until a later age. The 
American people are increasingly con- 
vinced of the necessity of more extended 
educational preparation. Many local 
communities find themselves able to 
finance a longer program. So far as pub- 
lic schools are concerned, many families 
desire that their children shall have a 
larger part of their schooling under 
parental supervision. And similarly, an 
increasing number of parents who send 
their young people to distant institu- 
tions prefer to send them to private in- 
stitutions in which there exists care- 
fully administered guidance and a 





* Director, American College Bureau, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Ex-President, American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. 
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longer period of protected mental 
growth and development. Probably as 
influential as any is the growing feeling 
that terminal courses are a valuable 
asset. 

Three phases of these tendencies are 
of particular interest at this time: (1) 
academic work paralleling the first two 
years of standard college work, the so- 
called “isthmian function”!; (2)  ter- 
minal academic studies; (3) terminal 
and technical vocational training con- 
stituting the so-called semiprofessional 
studies. 

Of these three, the second was not 
clearly recognized in the educational 
thought and practice of the early stages 
of the junior college movement. As a 
matter of fact, it was the actual opera- 
tion and administration of junior col- 
leges that. clarified it and brought it 
out as one of the most important func- 
tions of the movement. 

It was very natural that the col- 
legiate function should at first have the 
most emphasis. There were several 
reasons for this. In the first place, the 
college preparatory function was well 
established in the theory and practice of 
the secondary schools. The college 
studies of the first two years were well 
organized and standardized; they were 
easily taken over by the new institution. 

It is in this connection that it is 
particularly pertinent at this time to ex- 
amine the outstanding contributions 
towards the establishment of junior col- 


1 Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College Move- 
ment (Boston: Ginn and Co., 1925) p. 19. 
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lege education in America. As stated 
above, all sorts of tentative post-gradu- 
ate courses in high school had been set 
up here and there over the country. The 
need for an extension of secondary edu- 
cation upward had been a matter of edu- 
cational discussion for two generations, 
but this educational discussion had not 
been formulated into a coherent edu- 
cational program, nor had it been crys- 
tallized into corporate educational in- 
stitutions. It was this latter contribu- 
tion that is the glory of President Har- 
per in connection with the junior col- 
lege movement. He had extraordinary 
opportunity to do it, which he seized 
and utilized to the fullest extent. 


Everyone at all conversant with edu- 
cational development during the last 
half century knows that the foundation 
of the University of Chicago was an 
extraordinary phenomenon in that a 
great university was projected and set 
going in a few years, and took its place 
among the great universities of the 
world from the beginning. 

It should be noted in this connection 
that the organization of the University 
of Chicago as an institution, and the 
formulation of the educational philoso- 
phy on which it was founded, was the 
work of President Harper himself. Dr. 
Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed, historian 
of the university, states in this connec- 
tion, “The educational plan of the new 
university was President Harper’s crea- 
tion.” 

With reference to this new plan, Dr. 
Goodspeed pertinently quotes a letter 
which President Harper wrote to Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller on September 22, 
1890, shortly after he was elected presi- 





2Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed, A History 
of the University of Chicago 1891-1916, Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1916. 
p. 131. 
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dent of the University of Chicago, and 
which was written from New Haven, 
Connecticut :3 


I am very anxious to see you in order to lay 
before you the plan of the organization of the 
university. When we last conversed (about a 
week before) you will remember that I told 
you that I had not been able to strike anything 
that seemed to be satisfactory. On my way 
from Chicago, the whole thing outlined itself 
in my mind, and I have a plan which is at the 
same time unique and comprehensive, which I 
am persuaded will revolutionize university 
study in this country; nor is this only my 
opinion. It is very simple but thorough-going. 


It was a part of the plan that the new 
university should open October 1, 1892, 
and, as a matter of fact, it did open on 
that date. The fact that the university 
opened exactly on the date projected is 
only one of the many examples that the 
new university was successfully able to 
be organized and to operate according 
to plan. In the interval between the let- 
ter to Mr. Rockefeller and the opening 
of the university, it was necessary to 
buy a site, build a plant, appoint facul- 
ties, organize the university structure, 
and to set up curriculums in the various 
university fields. 

We are particularly concerned with 
that part of the university plan that had 
to do with junior colleges, and in this 
connection it should be noted that the 
plan for junior college education was 
formulated as a part of the plan referred 
to in President Harper’s letter to Mr. 
Rockefeller. The plans for the new uni- 
versity were outlined and published to 
the educational world in a series of 
bulletins published early in 1891. The 
fundamental structure of the university 
was outlined in the first of these bulle- 
tins, published in January, 1891, en- 
titled The University Proper. The other 
bulletins were entitled No. 2, The Col- 
leges of the University; No. 3, The 





3Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed, op. cit. 
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Academies of the University; No. 4, 
Graduate Schools of the University; No. 
5, The Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity; No. 6, The University Extension 
Division. 

When these bulletins were first issued, 
it was not realized how revolutionary 
they were in character, as related to 
higher education, although at the time 
they seemed to have struck the educa- 
tional world, as one educator said, as 
a series of bombs. , 

We are particularly concerned with 
the second of these bulletins, entitled 
The Colleges of the University, because 
for the first time in educational history, 
so far as I know, we have what later 
became recognized as junior college edu- 
cation, set up in a corporate and inte- 
grated form. In this connection I quote 
that section of bulletin No. 2 which per- 
tains to the organization of the lower 
division of the university, under the 
heading “The Various Colleges and 
their Organization” :* 

1. Various Colleges. The Colleges of the 
University, with respect to the curriculum of 
study, will be organized as follows: 

(1) The College of Liberal Arts, in which 
the curriculum will be arranged with a view 
to the degree of A.B. 

(2) The College of Literature, in which the 
curriculum will be arranged with reference to 
the study of Modern Languages and Litera- 
ture, History, etc., with a view likewise to the 
degree of Ph.B. 

(3) The College of Science, in which the 
curriculum will be arranged with a view to the 
degree of S.B. 

(4) The College of Practical Arts, in which 
the curriculum will be arranged with greater 
reference, than in the other Colleges, to the 
practical departments of mechanical and busi- 
ness life with a view, likewise, to the degree 
of S.B. 

2. Academic and University Colleges. Each 
of the Colleges, with respect to its work, will 
‘be divided into an Academic and a University 
College. 

(1) The first half of the curriculum, ordi- 
narily known as the work of the freshman 
and sophomore classes, will be designated 


Academic College in Liberal Arts, Science, 
Literature, Practical Arts.- | 
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(2) The second half of the curriculum, 
ordinarily known as the work of the junior 
and senior classes, will be designated Uni- 
versity College in Liberal Arts, Science, Lit- 
erature, Practical Arts. 

Remark 1. This division is intended (1) 
to distinguish between the earlier and later 
parts of the college course; (2) to prevent 
the attendance upon the same course of study 
by men of different maturity, members of the 
Academic College being denied the privilege 
of electing courses in the University College; 
(3) to secure, even in a large institution, all 
the advantages of the smaller colleges,—each 
Academic and University College, eight in all 
being organized, with its own dean and fac- 
ulty; (4) to permit the use of stricter meth- 
ods of instruction and discipline in the 
Academic Colleges; (5) to afford an oppor- 
tunity to men from other institutions to do 
work in their junior and senior years more 
distinctly of a university character. 

Remark 2. Students will be regarded as 
members of an Academic College until they 
have fully completed 12 majors and 12 minors 
(see below) or an equivalent. 

Remark 3. Students who have completed 
the work of an Academic College, either in 
Chicago or at one of its affiliated institu- 
tions, will be graduated therefrom and given 
a certificate of admission to the University 
College. 


3. Affiliated Colleges ... 

In the plan of organization, as out- 
lined above, it is quite clear that the 
first three colleges referred to belong 
to the traditional college courses. It is 
pointed out that the College of Practi- 
cal Arts has to do with some of the 
technicological aspects of college educa- 
tion, and President Harper at various 
places in his writings, referred to these 
as “technological.” It should be noted 
further that the College of Practical Arts 
later came to be known as the College 
of Commerce and Administration. 

The significant thing in this plan is 
the division of each of these college 
courses into an upper division and a 
lower division, the upper division being 
referred to as the University College and 
the lower division as the Academic Col- 





. 4The Colleges of the University, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Official Bulletin No. 2, 
University of Chicago Press, April, 1891. 
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lege. This then constituted a provision 
for eight colleges in the university. 


One naturally desires to know the 
educational philosophy that was active 
in President Harper’s mind when he 
formulated his plan, but it must be re- 
membered that it was said to be char- 
acteristic of him to act and to organize 
and to carry on his discussion later. 
The initial organization of the univer- 
sity, and his later administrative acts, 
illustrate this characteristic. 


When making a search for some indi- 
cation for his philosophical background 
in this particular, I came across a state- 
ment in one of his official reports to 
the effect that he believed that the presi- 
dent of the university should make an- 
nual reports. In this particular, his cor- 
respondence files contain rich resources. 
I refer to the bearing of President 
Harper’s unpublished and _ unfinished 
manuscript of his first report to the 
board of trustees in 1892. Dr. Good- 
speed had quoted from this report re- 
garding outstanding contributions to 
university education, such as the quarter 
system and the plan for the graduate 
schools. He had summarized in a few 
sentences his plan for the lower division, 
but did not quote the report. So far as 
I know, this section bearing on lower 
divisions of the colleges has never been 
printed. In my judgment, this section 
of the unpublished report is rich in 
implication as regards to what was to 
come in junior college education, and I 
think is amply worthy of quotation at 
this place. I quote under the heading 
“The Arrangement of the Colleges.” 
After calling attention to certain dis- 
tinctions in the Morgan Park Academy, 
he states :5 





5 William Rainey Harper, First Annual Re- 
port of the President of the University of 
Chicago, Unpublished, 1892, p. 145. 
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Another distinction equally necessary is 
that which exists between the work on the 
one hand of the first: two years of the college 
and that of the third and fourth years. These 
have been distinguished in our terminology 
as Academic College work and University 
College work. The terms define the proper 
conception of the distinction. The work of 
the first two years partakes largely of the 
Academic character. The regulations must 
still be strict, the scope of election is limited. 
The character of the instruction is still the 
same as that of the instruction given in the 
academy. The age of the students, and the 
fact that they are not yet looking forward to 
work of a particular character, necessitates 
strict supervision in all respects. But the 
close of the second year marks the beginning 
of a new period. From this time, the disci- 
plinary problem becomes a secondary one. 
Acquisition of energy in a particular depart- 
ment for the sake of the energy may be 
emphasized. The student begins to specialize 
and in many cases certainly to advantage may 
select subjects which will bear directly or 
indirectly upon the work of his chosen call- 
ing. Greater liberty is allowed in selection; 
greater freedom in methods of instruction. 
The student gradually changes from the col- 
lege atmosphere to that of the university. Dif- 
ferent motives incite him to work. 

Still further along comes another change. 
The university college work having been com- 
pleted, the student is prepared to undertake 
real university work in the Graduate School, 
and here the emphasis is laid upon investi- 
gation. His effort to discover new truth, to 
make new combinations is encouraged. How- 
ever individualized his work has been here- 
tofore, the individualism becomes now more 
marked and thus gradually from the academy 
to the Graduate School, the work has assumed 
new forms. . 

The students of the Academic College and 
the University College are arranged in groups 
according to the general character of the 


courses which they have selected. Thus far 


three such groups have been arranged, the 
first including those subjects which tend 
towards general culture; the second, those 
which are of a scientific character; and the 
third, those in which emphasis is laid especi- 
ally upon modern literature and history. The 
students form a college. There are, there- 
fore, the College of Arts, the College of 
Science, and the College of Literature. It is 
still further subdivided into the Academic 
and University, according to the stage of 
advancement already arrived at by the 
students. As has already been said, the lines 
between these various divisions have been 
drawn sharply, and the proper development 
of this plan, if successful, will lead certainly 
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to other distinctions of even more marked 
character. 


It is to be noted in this statement 
that fundamental educational principles 
are set up which have been dominant in 
junior college education to this day, and 
undoubtedly will continue to be impor- 
tant guides of action. It is interesting to 
note, too, in this connection, that the 
name “Academic College” was used to 
connote methods and practices perti- 
nent to secondary education, and that 
Academic College education was con- 
ceived as secondary education. It is 
interesting to note, also, that the phrase 
“University College” was used because 
it was expected that the upper division 
of the colleges would be closely allied 
to the graduate schools and would be 
the first step in the development towards 
graduate study. 

Beginning with the opening of the 
university, the colleges of the univer- 
sity were organized exactly as outlined 
in bulletins No. 1 and 2, with the names 
indicated and followed by principles 
outlined in this unpublished report. It 
is interesting to note that the names at- 
tached to the lower division of the col- 
leges continued in current use until the 
academic year 1895-96, when these 
names were changed. The name 
“Junior College” was substituted for 
“Academic College,” and “Senior Col- 
lege” was substituted for “University 
College.” President Harper apologized 
somewhat for the use of the word “Jun- 
ior College,” but said that he used that 
term for lack of a better one. It is inter- 
esting to note that the word “University 
College,” which was abandoned and a 
new one adopted beginning with 1895- 
96, later came to be the name of the 
downtown college of the University of 
Chicago. It is interesting, too, to note 
that the name “Junior College” was 
abandoned in the reorganization of the 
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university in 1931, when the lower divi- 
sion came to be referred to merely as 
“The College.” This designation ap- 
plies to those students who enter the 
university for the first time at the begin- 
ning of the junior college period. In 
the case of students who come up 
through the _ university laboratory 
schools, the grades from the eleventh to 
the fourteenth inclusive are organized 
into an educational unit called the “four 
year college.” Thus the university pro- 
vides two types of junior college organi- 
zation. 


In addition to entertaining certain 
fundamental conceptions relative to ob- 
jectives, methods, and institutional enti- 
ties as regards the new unit, President 
Harper had very definite ideas concern- 
ing its corporate structure, emphasizing 
the importance of seeking for institu- 
tional unity. This is made clear in 
various publications of the university, 
as, for example, in the president’s report 
covering the 10-year period from 1892 
to 1902.° 


The first factor in bringing about 
this proposed institutional unity was 
the organization of the faculty of the 
junior colleges, which consisted of “all 
the instructors giving courses in the 
junior colleges.” These faculties were 
coalesced into corporate unity by the 
appointment of deans in the colleges 
who were essentially assistant deans 
under the administrative responsibility 
of the dean of the junior colleges. He 
says in this connection :® 


It will soon be necessary for the Dean of 
the Junior Colleges to devote his attention 
exclusively to questions which arise in con- 





6 The President’s Report, Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1892-1902. p. cxiv. 

7 Register of the University of Chicago 1899- 
1900, Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1900. p. 49. 

8 The President’s Report, Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1892-1902. p. cxiv. 
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nection with instruction and the staff of 
officers, together with those questions of a 
general character which relate to the student 
body as a whole. The deans in the colleges, 
who are essentially assistant deans, should 
be sufficient in number to take the supervi- 
sion of the work of individual students. In 
general, there should be a dean for every 150 
students. This would certainly be true if 
the adviser system were properly introduced. 


Of altogether equal importance in 
securing institutional solidarity was it 
that there should be corporate unity in 
the student body of the junior college. 
He says on this point:® 

Every effort of the student body to make 
public expression of its corporate existence 
should be strongly cultivated. There is little 


danger that there will be found too great 
an exhibition of true sentiment. 


It was his belief that the students 
themselves should be encouraged to 
make their contribution to this unified 
structure. He says in this connection:!° 

Since the scope of the work of the Junior 


College will continue to broaden, and since 
technological students and others are soon 
to be admitted, care should be taken to hold 
in one great body all the students of the 
junior college grade. A single set of tradi- 
tions should prevail. No line should be drawn 
between the classical students, on the one 
hand, and scientific or technological students 
on the other. All should work under the 
same general regulations, and effort should 
be made to draw together these various groups 
and to hold them in close connection. The 
work of the Junior Colleges will be successful 
in proportion as it is a work characterized by 
unity of purpose and unity of spirit both on 
the part of instructors and students. 


In accordance with these conceptions 
of unity, a number of institutional pro- 
cedures and practices were inaugurated. 
All junior college students participated 
together in chapel assembly religious 
exercises. Graduation exercises were 
set apart for the junior college student 
body. One of the most effective devices 
for solidifying junior college students 
into a single institution was the junior 
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college council. One councilor was 
elected from each college dealing with 
one of the various subject matter areas. 
These with the chairman, which they in 
turn elected, constituted the junior col- 
lege council.” 


As a still further contribution to 
student solidarity, he had in mind the 
erection of a club house for junior col- 
lege students. He said:!* 


It will be necessary within a comparatively 
short time to provide a separate club house 
for junior college men, Reynolds Hall being 
restricted for the use of senior college, gradu- 
ate, and professional students. Such a junior 
college club house should be one of the 
buildings in the junior college quadrangle 
and should make provision for those activi- 
ties and interests of special service to younger 
men. 


Research, of course, was the most 
important item in President Harper’s 
plan for the university. It is not so well 
known that he conceived experimenta- 
tion to be an important part of the 
function of schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. From the founding of the 
university, according to Goodspeed, one 
of the important parts of the plan was 
that the university itself should carry 
on educational experimentation. This 
was a vast plan. President Harper said 
with reference to it:1% 


The field for experiment in educational 
work is as vast as any that may present itself 
in other departments of activity. If only those 
who experiment will be quick to discard 
that which shows itself to be wrong, the 
cause of education has nothing to fear from 
experiment. 


In his report of 1902, he devotes one 
section to what he calls the more im- 





11 Register of the University of Chicago 
1901-02. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 1902. p. 11. 

12The President's Report, Chicago: The 

University of Chicago Press, 1892-1902. 
p. CXxxii. 
13 Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed, A History 
of the University of Chicago 1891-1916, Chi- 
es” 4 The University of Chicago Press, 1916. 
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portant experiments, stating that at 
least 10 important experiments have 
been instituted in connection with the 
work of the university, and reports as 
No. 7 of these the separation of the 
work of freshman and sophomore 
classes, called the junior colleges, from 
the higher work and its assignment. 

These 10 experiments were all suc- 
cessful, and Dr. Goodspeed said with 
reference to them, “The educational 
plan, novel, radical, a great educational 
experiment, modified in some particu- 
lars, but essentially the same, remained 
and promised to continue to remain the 
university’s fundamental law.”5 

The successful completion of this ex- 
periment in establishing the junior col- 
lege as an important corporate unit in 
education was undoubtedly one of the 
major events in the history of education 
in the last half century. The fact that 
he advocated experimentation in the 
conduct of schools and colleges has been 
of enormous significance in educational 
progress in recent years. It has be- 
come part of the regular procedure in 
many institutions. In the junior col- 
lege field particularly has experimenta- 
tion yielded rich results. 

It was a fundamental part of Presi- 
dent Harper’s plan that junior colleges 
should be organized away from the 
campus of the University of Chicago as 
well as on that campus. To that end 
he included in the fundamental struc- 
ture of the university organization one 
section which he called the Academies 
of the University, and, as a first unit in 
that segment of the plan, the Morgan 
Park Academy was operated from the 
beginning as one of the divisions of the 
university, with a dean in charge. In 





14The President’s Report, July 1892-1902, 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1903. p. cxxxvi. 

15 Goodspeed, op. cit. p. 157. 
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order that I might have as much infor- 
mation as possible relative to the early 
history of Morgan Park Academy, in its 
connection with the University of Chi- 
cago, I wrote to Colonel Abells, now 
superintendent of the Morgan Park 
Academy and Junior College, and I 
quote his reply as follows:?® 


In the summer of 1890, or possibly 1891, 
President Harper was living in Morgan Park. 
He came back to the community as to his 
first love. He was engaged in writing a book. 
One afternoon, while walking by the Seminary 
on 1llth Street, then called Morgan Avenue, 
Dr. Gates, Mr. Rockefeller’s philanthropic 
representative, approached Dr. Harper with 
the question: “What would cause you to be- 
come president of the University of Chicago?” 
I have heard Dr. Harper relate that he had 
made up his mind that he would answer the 
question in such a manner that the affair 
would be closed. He replied: “If you will 
take this Theological Seminary to the Mid- 
way for the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, raise another million dollars in 
endowment, and convert these buildings into 
a preparatory school for the University of 
Chicago, I will be president.” To all practi- 
cal purposes, he had become President Harper 
before night. 


Relative to the Morgan Park enter- 


prise, President Harper stated in the 
report of 1902:17 


As early as possible, the work of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years should be added to 
that which is now being done. There are 
many students who might be assigned by the 
university to do work at Morgan Park rather 
than on the university grounds. The estab- 
lishment of this higher work should carry 
with it a large freedom of interchange between 
the work of the two localities. 


He states further in this report:*® 


It was, moreover, the opinion of some that 
no sharp line could be drawn between the 
work of the freshman and sophomore years of 
college and those of the preparatory years. 
It was believed that these six years consti- 
tuted a unit, and it has been the purpose of 
the university sooner or later to establish the 
work of the freshman and sophomore years 
at Morgan Park. In the constituency of the 


16 Col. Harry D. Abells, Letter to L. W. 
Smith, Feb. 4, 1941. 

17The President's Report, Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1892-1902. p. 
CXXvili. 

18 [bid., p. cxxvii. 
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university, there are many parents who do not 
wish to give their sons that freedom which 
must be given them if they attend the junior 
colleges of the university in the city. For 
some young men, such liberty is distinctly 
injurious. It is the desire of the university 
to provide its facilities under different tem- 
peraments and desires. 


_ By this plan and these procedures, 
he showed his complete approval of the 
continuation of secondary education in 
endowed institutions, and conceived the 
junior college as an important part of 
these private secondary schools. Since 
his day there has been a rapid develop- 
ment of such institutions. 

It is necessary to note, however, that 
he expected the largest development of 
junior colleges to occur in connection 
with public high schools. This idea 
appears in many of his writings. He in- 
sisted in his 1902 address that there 
should be a junior college in connection 
with every large high school. I think 
it is particularly pertinent to refer to 
the development of Joliet Junior College, 
which is believed to have been the first 
public junior college in the United 
States. J. Stanley Brown stated at the 
first conference of junior college execu- 
tives in St. Louis, July, 1920, that Joliet 
College was founded in 1901. Authority 
of the board of education for the organi- 
zation of post-graduate classes has been 
verified by Dean.!® It has been many 
times asserted that Dr. Harper was the 
inspiration of the founding of this 
junior college. The tradition for a long 
time existed among the faculty of Joliet 
High School that the association of 
President Harper and former Superin- 
tendent Brown, of Joliet, was directly 
responsible for the organization of this 
junior college. I tried to document this 
tradition by going through all of Dr. 
Harper’s correspondence, which is ex- 





19 Thomas M. Dean, “Evolution of the Joliet 
Junior College,” Junior College Journal (April 
1931), 1:429. 
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tant at the university, from 1898 to 
1903. I did not find it possible thus to 
verify the tradition. In my search for 
information on this point, I wrote to 
C. E. Spicer, who was a member of that 
faculty for 40 years, during most of 
which period he was assistant superin- 
tendent. He was also a member at that 
time. In a letter to me, dated January 
16, 1941, he states that this development 
of the junior college came from within 
and not from above. However, he credits 
Dr. Harper with having an important 
influence in securing the stability of the 
post-graduate courses in the high school, 
and hence in building up Joliet Junior 
College. In that connection, he says: 


Now, let us return to Dr. Harper. ®.c and 
several members of his faculty were watching 
with interest the development of ihese “ad- 
vanced courses” in our institution, and in 
several other institutions (H.S.) that were 
also “expanding” their curriculums at that 
time. He had, during the few years that had 
just passed, carried on an intensive campaign 
to bind more closely the secondary schools of 
the state and of surrounding states to the 
University of Chicago, and was keenly alive 
to what was going on in those schools at this 
time, which, I believe, was the most signifi- 
cant epoch in secondary education in our 
country. Dr. Harper’s contribution to the 
establishment of our junior college came 
after, and not before, the fundamental courses 
therein had been functioning. What we then 
needed was recognition from established col- 
leges, without which we could not have sur- 
vived. He and members of his faculty 
heartily endorsed our efforts, made themselves 
acquainted with our teachers of these “ad- 
vanced courses” and “accepted” their: pupils 
for “advanced courses’ and “accepted” their 
pupils for “advanced credits” when certified 
to by these teachers, gladly gave pupils who 
under these conditions had done the college 
work we offered full college credit for such 
work. Moreover, they endorsed our efforts 
and gave us their hearty approval. Pupils 
granted these advanced credits were certified 
to by Superintendent Brown, and by their 
“accepted” teachers, at least, at first. 


Many other colleges also granted us such 
credits, but none, perhaps, so willingly as did 
the University of Chicago. Some seemed to 
feel that we were trespassing on their terri- 
tory. Dr. Harper believed, no doubt, that 
these two years of work belonged really in 

















the home schools. Probably our effort would 
have failed of success had we not received 
his “recognition,” and, too, we would have 
failed, had not our efforts successfully re- 
sponded to an economic community need. 


It is to be noted that Joliet Township 
High School had received credit for its 
post-graduate courses at this early date. 
In an address on the occasion of the 
dedication of the new high school in 
1901, Superintendent Brown said: 7° 


Our own great University of Illinois, whose 
distinguished president addresses us this 
evening, admits or recommends graduates into 
the sophomore class without condition and 
enables them to complete a four years’ course 
in three years. 


At this time Joliet High School had 
a complete five-year course and a com- 
plete six-year course; in other words, 
two post-graduate years were added to 
the regular high school course. The 
six-year curriculum was as follows: 

Fifth Year — Latin, literature, German, 
French or Spanish, analytic chemistry, spheri- 
cal trigonometry and advanced botany, zoology 
and physiology. 

Sixth Year — Latin or literature, analytic 
geometry and advanced physics, geology and 
astronomy, political economy, science of gov- 
ernment, and psychology, German, French or 
Spanish.” 21 

For some years, Joliet Junior College 
was the only public junior college in the 
country, that is, in the corporate and in- 
stitutional sense which we have been 
describing. With the rapid organization 
of junior colleges in California, begin- 
ning with the founding of the junior 
college at Fresno in 1910, the establish- 
ment of junior colleges first took on the 
aspects of a forward looking educational 
movement, and California has main- 
tained ‘ever since her primary position 
over other states in the growth and 
development of junior colleges. Since 
that time, as we all know, the movement 
has spread rapidly throughout the na- 
tion. But that development need not be 





20 First Report of Joliet Township High 
School, September, 1903, p. 30. 
21 Ibid., p. 76. 
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traced here, since it has been traced 
adequately in educational literature.”* 

It is impossible to consider the devel- 
opment of the junior college without 
taking into consideration the effect upon 
the four-year college, which is particu- 
larly an American institution, extending 
throughout national and colonial his- 
tory, back to the founding of Harvard 
College in 1636. President Harper recog- 
nized this and gave it much careful 
study. In his writings on many occa- 
sions, he gave expression to his opinion 
as regards what would happen to the 
four-year colleges in the period subse- 
quent to his time. He summarizes the 
process as follows: 73 

I may sum up all that I have said in these 
sentences: 

1. The small college is certain of its exist- 
ence in the future educational history of the 
United States. 

2. It must, however, pass through a serious 
struggle with many antagonistic elements, 
and must adjust itself to other similar and 
sometimes stronger agencies. 

3. In the process of this struggle and ad- 
justment, some colleges will grow stronger; 
some will become academies; some, junior 
colleges; the high schools will be elevated to 
a still more important position than that 
which they now occupy; while, all together, 
high schools, colleges, and universites, wi 
develop greater similarity of standard and 
greater variety of type; and, at the same 
time, they will come into closer and more 
helpful association one with another. The 


general result will be the growth of system 
in the higher educational work of the United 


States, where now no system exists. 


4. The future of the small college will be 
better equipped, better organized, and better 
adjusted. 


There is no indication that he had any 
lack of appreciation for the excellent 
service rendered by the four-year col- 
leges in the past. On the other hand, he 
much admired their work, and believed 


everything should be done possible to 





22 Walter Eells, The Junior College. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1931. p. 94. 

23 William Rainey Harper, The Prospects of 
the Small College, Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1900. p. 45. , 
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increase their value and effectiveness. 

In a rather extensive fashion, he gave 
his thought with reference to the four- 
year colleges in his monograph entitled 
“The Prospects of the Small College.” 
A single paragraph from this mono- 
graph will indicate the importance that 
he attached to the work of the small 
colleges: 2* 


The small college, as has already been said, 
is an expression of the American spirit, and 
unless this spirit is fundamentally changed, 
there is no reason to suppose that the time will 
ever come when, under proper conditions, 
there will not be a function and a mission 
for the smaller institution. Whatever may be 
the development of the university spirit, how- 
ever strong the work of professional educa- 
tion shall come to be, the need of the other 
kind of institution will continue to exist and 
to grow; and if only the means may be 
secured for providing the proper facilities, 
the worth and standing of such colleges will 
be increased and the advantages of such 
work will be unchallenged. 


President Harper’s belief that the 
junior colleges and the four-year col- 
leges would and should be welded into 
a harmonious program of educational 
effort has present-day support. Pertinent 
in this connection is a recent pronounce- 
ment of an outstanding leader in college 
education. I refer to an illuminating 
chapter entitled “The Junior Colleges, 
Competitors or Allies,” in Dr. Robert J. 
Kelly’s book, recently off the press, in 
which he discusses the relationship of 
junior colleges to four-year colleges. He 
expresses his belief that there is a proper 
place in our educational scheme for high 
schools, junior colleges and four-year 
colleges. As an indication of his thought, 
I quote a single sentence: “That there 
should be permanent antagonism be- 
tween one unit and the other units is 
not in accord with the spirit of American 
education.” 25 





24 Tbid., p. 32. 

25 Robert J. Kelly, The American Colleges 
and the Social Order. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1940. p. 233. : 
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SUMMARY 
On the basis of the data thus far de- 


veloped, some rather clear conceptions 
appear relative to the founding of the 
early junior colleges, and President 
Harper’s part in the founding of those 
institutions. It is clear enough that edu- 
cational thought in America, among 
educational leaders, was hospitable to 
the idea that secondary education should 
be expanded upwards, and that the first 
two years of the college course were 
secondary in character and should be 
embodied in the secondary school unit. 
It is quite clear, too, that considerable 
progress, up to the close of the 19th 
century, had been made in the inaugura- 
tion of post-graduate classes in second- 
ary school institutions, both public and 
private. These were for the most part 
scattered and isolated experiments. They 
represented a real need and were an ex- 
pression of the educational and financial 
development of the country. 


As in the case of other aspects of 
higher education, President Harper put 
into practical operation educational 
ideas that previously were incoherent 
and unorganized. 

For the first time in educational his- 
tory, on the University of Chicago 
campus, he built an integrated, corpo- 
rate and strong educational institution 
which he called a junior college. 


This institution, inaugurated simul- 
taneously with the founding of the uni- 
versity, was recognized at its beginning 
by him and educators everywhere as a 
far reaching experiment. Early in its 
operation, it was thoroughly stabilized 
and was reported by him as one of the 
successful experiments to the board of 
trustees in his report of 1902. In carry- 
ing forward to a successful issue this 
and other educational experiments, he 
exemplified in a realistic way his thought 
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that educational experimentation is a 
powerful instrument for progress. It 
should be said in this connection that 
in its dramatic development since his 
day, the junior college movement has 
been one of the most fertile fields for 
this educational experimentation, which 
he advocated so strongly. However, his 
caution in this matter must not be for- 
gotten, namely, when an experiment 
proves futile, it promptly should be 
abandoned. 


In order to be sure that the new in- 
stitution should be an effective one, he 
saw to it that it had a highly integrated 
faculty with correlated responsibilities in 
the various subject matter fields, and a 
centralized overhead administrative or- 
ganization. He emphasized the fact that 
its program was concerned with secon- 
dary education. In accordance with this 
concept, there was organized a compre- 
hensive guidance program. This guid- 
ance concept has had wide acceptance 
in the conduct of junior colleges since 
his day. 


Correllary to the cohesive organiza- 
tion of the faculty, he regarded as of 
almost equal importance the establish- 
ment of institutional solidarity in the 
student body. In accordance with this 
latter ideal, a student council was set 
up, the importance of a single set of 
traditions was stressed, general junior 
college exercises were provided, a series 
of chapel assemblies was carried on. 
A very important item in his plan was 
the building of a club house. He be- 
lieved that institutional unity is impor- 
tant both in faculty and in student body. 


His influence outside of the university 
functioned in the encouragement of the 
organization of junior colleges on pri- 
vate foundations in connection with pri- 
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vate academies. This started with the 
proposal for a junior college at Morgan 
Park Academy, which, during his life- 
time, was a unit of the university. He 
also encouraged the establishment of 
public junior colleges and forecast their 
development in connection with public 
high schools. He laid out the funda- 
mental plan of educational thought for 
the development of four-year collegiate 
institutions, as related to growing uni- 
versity and junior college institutions, 
and this development, essentially, ac- 
cording to his forecast of probability, 
has proceeded rapidly since his time and 
is continuing this progress at a rapid 
pace. At this point, it is necessary to 
note the important place he believed the 
four-year college had attained in Ameri- 
can life, and his conviction that it would 
continue to maintain this position. 


In a single sentence it may be repeated 
that he integrated and made corporate 
in educational institutions, in actual 
operation, the fundamental principles of 
upper secondary education, which had 
been a matter of theory for two genera- 
tions, and which had been undertaken 
in a piece-meal and sporadic fashion in 
various parts of the country. 


These achievements of his in thought 
and organization have been embodied 
increasingly in college and university 
throughout the country ever since he 
laid out his original plan in 1892. As 
a matter of fact, although he could not 
and did not forecast all the develop- 
ments that have occurred in junior col- 
lege work, I think we may say, as a 
final word, that after 50 years we have 
only recently caught up in some meas- 
ure, in secondary school .management, 
to his vision as to what junior college 
education should be. 
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The Junior College and National Defense 


FRED J. 


It is as if the junior college had been 
developed especially for these critical 
times. Whether you believe in the all- 
out aid for Britain policy or not makes 
no difference. You do believe in our 
way of life. Yes, more than that. You 
believe that our way of life is worth 
preparing to defend with all the re- 
sources of men and material we possess. 
You believe in national defense. You 
want to know how you as individuals 
can give most effectively of your talents 
in the cause of national defense. But 
more still, you want to know how your 
junior colleges can help most. 

National defense means three things: 
military preparedness, vocational pre- 
paredness, and mental preparedness. 
The first of these may be left with con- 
fidence to the army and navy. The sec- 
ond, vocational preparedness, is a job 
for all the educational agencies which 
have vocational or professional cur- 
ricula. The third, mental preparedness, 
is the job which challenges all the forces 
of general education at all levels, but 
particularly the junior colleges. It is 
this phase of preparedness which justi- 
fies my opening sentence, “It is as if the 
junior college had been developed es- 
pecially for these critical times.” I wish, 
therefore, to stress the relation of the 
junior college to mental preparedness. 
But before doing so, I want to discuss 
briefly the part the junior colleges can 
play in vocational preparedness. 


Vocational training for national de- 





* Chief, Division of Higher Education, 
oe oe Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. U. 
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fense falls into two classes: The regular 
vocational education program, and the 
Federally subsidized program, There 
is a tendency to forget that. We tend to 
think only of the Federally subsidized 
program. But as a matter of fact, the 
Federally subsidized program is a minor 
part. If it were not for the technically 
trained workers who have come out of 
our vocational schools during the last 
20 years, our country would be para- 
lyzed. The difference between our voca- 
tional situation now and in 1917 is 
tremendous, and will do much to make 
possible the necessary speed in the 
building of tanks, ships, planes, guns, 
ammunition, uniforms, and a thousand 
other things. The Federally subsidized 
program can be only supplementary to 
this. And the first thing to keep in mind 
is that the regular vocational and pro- 
fessional curricula must be kept going. 
We need now and shall continue to need 
the full reservoir of thoroughly trained 
persons. No short cuts for them so far 
as thoroughness goes. The short course, 
the specialized intensive course, has its 
place supplementary to the regular 
course but not as a substitute for it. 

The present Federally subsidized pro- 
gram is no doubt familiar to most of 
you. A brief account of it with special 
reference to the way junior colleges are 
participating and can participate in it 
may be justified. 

The Federal program administered by 
the Office of Education falls into four 
divisions: (1) the technical trade train- 
ing ($41,000,000), (2) the training for 
out-of-school youth in rural and non- 
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industrial communities ($10,000,000) , 
(3) the education of youth engaged in 
NYA work projects ($7,000,000), and 
(4) the engineering training ($9,000,- 
000). In addition, an appropriation of 
$8,000,000 is available for equipment. 

Of the above four divisions of the 
program, the first three are of less than 
college grade and are administered 
through the state boards for vocational 
education after the general plan of the 
long-time vocational education program 
set up by the Smith-Hughes act. This 
raises the question of the participation 
by the junior colleges on two counts: 
first, the “less than college grade” clause 
in the law, and second, the fact that 
funds are available only to public 
schools. The first of these counts is not 
serious unless the local or state authori- 
ties make it so. The definition of the 
phrase “of less than college grade” is 
not very restrictive. Its intent is clear. 
It is intended to prevent subsidizing 
work which is offered in a regular col- 
legiate, professional curriculum. It is 
intended to subsidize the work which is 
planned to prepare for immediate entry 
into a job. Whether the work is done 
in a high school or in a college, makes 
no difference. California solved the 
problem by passing a law which declares 
that the public junior colleges in that 
state are a part of the secondary school 
system. Other states have solved the 
problem by planning junior college 
vocational courses so as not to direct 
them toward further college study, and 
have thus obtained Federal reimburse- 
ment. While true in general of the 
Smith-Hughes‘’program, it is even more 
true of the present defense program, that 
public junior colleges engaged in train- 
ing technical workers of the types com- 
monly trained in technical high schools, 
have little difficulty obtaining Federal 
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funds. If there are cases where this is 
not true, and if the state board for voca- 
tional education is unable to make the 
necessary adjustment, I am sure a letter 
addressed to the Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, at the United 
States Office of Education in Washing- 
ton will have sympathetic consideration. 


The privately controlled junior col- 
leges have a little more difficult problem 
in the resriction of the funds to public 
schools. How the problem has been 
solved in one state may be illustrated by 
the case of a privately controlled engi- 
neering school. The state board for 
vocational education in that state en- 
tered into an agreement to employ the 
teachers in the engineering school so 
that the courses offered were technically 
provided by the state board but given 
at the engineering school. In other 
words, the privately controlled college 
becomes for the purpose of defense 
training an arm of a public school or of 
the public state board for vocational 
education. By this means it is possible 
for the privately controlled college to 
make its technical staff and equipment 
available for defense training. 


What is said above refers to those 
three divisions of the program which 
are of less than college grade. The 
fourth division of the program is re- 
stricted to engineering colleges and to 
work of college grade. The Office of 
Education is thus limited in its dealings 
to colleges maintaining regular curricula 
leading to degrees in engineering. These 
colleges may be publicly or privately 
controlled provided their educational 
property is exempt from taxation by the 
terms of the charters under which they 
operate. 


Where do the junior colleges come in 
on this program? Many junior colleges 
give the first two years of a regular four- 
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year engineering curriculum. In those 
operates in its regular program with 
cases each junior college commonly co- 
some engineering school in the develop- 
ment of its curriculum in engineering so 
as to assure its graduates in engineering 
an opportunity to continue without loss 
of time their engineering study. In that 
way the junior college is in effect the 
junior division of the four-year engi- 
neering college. As such, the junior col- 
lege may plan now with the four-year 
engineering school for courses which 
may be included in the proposal of de- 
fense training submitted by the four- 
year engineering school to the United 
States Office of Education. Many of the 
courses most in demand by defense in- 
dustries require the equipment and staff 
used in the first two years of the engi- 
neering curriculum. 


One of the most striking illustrations 
of this need for junior college work in 
the engineering field which has come to 
our attention is in New York City. 
A careful survey of shortages among 
engineering staffs in the leading defense 
industries was made by a committee 
representing the eight engineering 
schools in the metropolitan area. They 
had a subsidy through the Adult Educa- 
tion Association furnished by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York so it 
was possible to do a thorough job. 

This survey revealed that while there 
are serious shortages in many of the 
advanced engineering fields, the greatest 
shortage by far in point of numbers is 
in the class which might be called junior 
engineers, or engineer helpers. In con- 
sequence of this discovery, these eight 
engineering schools have joined in spon- 
soring the organization of a technical 
institute not connected with any of them. 
In this technical institute will be offered 
short courses, six and nine months long, 
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to prepare junior members in engineer- 
ing staffs. For some of these courses 
nothing beyond high school graduation 
will be required for admission. The 
backbone of the course is physics, 
mathematics and shop work. It is an 
attempt to take out of the first two years 
of an engineering curriculum the con- 
tent most immediately applicable to the 
job of a junior engineer, and condense 
it into the shortest practicable time in 
order to meet the present urgent demand 
of industry for such workers. 


This New York City experiment seems 
to me very suggestive for junior colleges 
which aspire to do in the engineering . 
field the type of work uniquely suited | 
to the junior college level. 


One other illustration of a direct serv- 
ice to national defense may be given. 
Both the War Department and the Navy 
Department maintain pilot training 
schools for their respective air corps. 
For admission to these corps, two years 
of work in an approved college is ac- 
cepted. In lieu of these two years appli- 
cants may submit to an examination 
covering certain phases of English, his- 
tory, geography, mathematics and 
physics. The applicants having two years 
of college work are proving far too few 
for the rapidly expanding air forces. 
Hence the numbers entering by the 
examination route are rapidly increas- 
ing. To prepare students for these ex- 
aminations is a direct and important 
service. A booklet describing the re- 
quirements may be had by addressing 
the Air Corps Section, War Department, 
or the Commander of the Air Corps, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
The demand has become so acute that 
the Office of Education has been re- 
quested to subsidize short courses de- 
signed to prepare for these entrance ex- 
aminations. It is expected that plans to 
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that end may develop soon. If so, the 
junior colleges will be well adapted to 
participate in such a program. 

I come now to the most vital aspect 
of defense, namely mental preparedness. 
In the minds of most people, I suppose, 
we and our allies won the last war. I am 
not sure whether we won it at all. If we 
did it was only a partial victory. As 
witness to this, note what is happening 
in the world today. What we lost, or if 
you prefer what we failed to win, we 
failed to win because of inadequate 
mental preparedness both in this coun- 
try and among our allies before 1919. 
The course of the present war is being 
determined largely by the lack of mental 
preparedness on the part of the Norwe- 
gians, the Dutch, the Belgians, and above 
all the French. We can even say that 
the stern English channel probably saved 
the English from suffering the same fate 
from lack of mental preparedness. It is 
beginning to appear that mental pre- 
paredness should not be regarded as the 
second line of defense but the first. In 
his Labor Day speech last September, 
one of the outstanding labor leaders in 
the country put the matter succinctly: 
“An army of four million men can’t 
save this country if the people don’t 
think it’s worth saving.” 

This line of defense rests on two 
things: an understanding of the issues 
involved, and a zeal for the side we 
support. In building this line of defense, 
how grateful we should be for the junior 
college! The junior college is largely a 
creature of the period since the last war. 
If we failed to win the last war as com- 
pletely as we should because of inade- 
quate mental preparedness, we have a 
much better chance to win this one com- 
pletely; by preparedness we hope, but 
by fighting if we must. Our chances are 
better this time because we have educa- 
tional institutions better designed for the 
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purpose of bringing about mental pre- 
paredness. While military preparedness 
and vocational preparedness are pointed 
toward winning a war if it comes, mental 
preparedness is pointed not only toward 
winning the war but winning the peace 
treaty as well. What the war wins, the 
peace treaty may throw away. Hence 
mental preparedness in a democracy is 
and must be a part of the educational 
fabric of the people. It is not something 
which can be pumped into the minds of 
the people like gasoline into the gas 
tank of an automobile. Neither is it 
something which can be pasted over 
earlier experiences like a war poster over 
an employment agency ad. Mental pre- 
paredness results from the prolonged 
efforts of men and women, of boys and 
girls, to understand why the world has 
come to its present tragic pass and why 
we are engaged so desperately in build- 
ing material defenses. To stimulate those 
efforts and to help assure their success, 
is the first responsibility of our schools 
and colleges today. For this job there 
is no other unit of the educational sys- 
tem quite so strategically located as the 
junior college. 

Why do I say this? Consider the aims 
and purposes which have been an- 
nounced repeatedly by your leaders! 
The rounding out of general education, 
the production of social intelligence, the 
educational service to the adult popula- 
tion of your communities! How could 
you describe more aptly the program 
for accomplishing mental preparedness? 
You add two more years to the high 
school program and should dovetail 
closely with it. You are typically com- 
munity colleges and serve a local clien- 
tele. You are the intellectual center to 
which the community naturally turns. 
If you have been hazy about your ob- 
jectives in the realm of social intelli- 
gence, surely that haziness can now be 
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dispelled. Your job seems to me to stand 
out both clear and challenging. 

But I am not unmindful that while 
the objectives recited above fill your 
literature, the junior college in practice 
has too often been only the first two 
years of a four-year college. I do not 
wish to decry this purpose. It is of 
course entirely laudable. I am only say- 
ing that the junior college which does 
not serve well that group of students 
who terminate their systematic college 
training at the age of 19 or 20, or which 
does not strive to assure a high standard 
of social intelligence to those who plan 
to go on to four-year colleges, is missing 
its most unique opportunity. 

What are essentials of the mental pre- 
paredness program which is appropriate 
for a junior college? Naturally I can- 
not suggest a fixed formula. First I am 
not wise enough, and second there is no 
single pattern for all colleges. I may 
venture three suggestions, however, to 
stimulate your thinking on the subject. 

1. Your social science teachers should 
contrive somehow to reach all your stu- 
dents with very simple down-to-earth 
discussions of the issues upon which the 
present world struggle turns. If this 
overburdens your staff, look for some 
competent volunteers in the community. 
Some people can do Red Cross work, 
others can lead young people’s thinking. 
The latter group will be as free to volun- 
teer as the former. 

2. Find as many ways as possible for 
students to participate genuinely in the 
mental preparedness program. Public 
discussion groups, panels, dramatic 
presentations both in the auditorium 
and on the air, and pageants are some 
of the ways open. 

3. Develop a program of adult educa- 
tion, community-wide and involving all 
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classes of people. This program need 
not be confined to what your staff can 
do. It should be built on the assumption 
that every community has much native 
talent ready to be utilized at a time like 
this. It should be built with apprecia- 
tion, too, of the fact that many other 
agencies are conducting adult education. 
The college should cooperate with all of 
these, trying always to find the services 
most neglected by the others and serv- 
ices which the college is in the best 
position to get done. 


If each junior college, whether asso- 
ciated with a four-year college or or- 
ganized separately, will envisage its op- 
portunity in some such terms as the 
above, the contribution to mental pre- 
paredness will be incalculably great. To 
assist those who feel the need of help in 
carrying out such a program, the United 
States Office of Education has estab- 
lished an information exchange, the pur- 
pose of which is to make available to 
inquirers descriptions of the most sug- 
gestive activities going on in schools and 
colleges which are pointed toward na- 
tional defense. A compilation of mental 
preparedness programs in colleges is 
now being made by the information ex- 
change staff and will soon be available. 
It must not be assumed from this, how- 
ever, that colleges need to look outside 
their communities for help. The job of 
mental preparedness is one which can- 
not be centered in Washington. 


If democracy is to meet successfully 
the severest test in all its history, it will 
go speedily about this job of girding its 
people’s minds for the sacrifices which 
lie ahead. When it does so it will find, 
I hope, that the junior colleges have 
been one of its most effective agencies in 
achieving this purpose. 























Coordination with Youth Serving Agencies 


DWAYNE 


Regimentation of the youth in totali- 
tarian lands is one of the most astound- 
ing phenomena of our times. In his great 
cartoon for Survey Graphic,’ Enright 
portrays totalitarian control under the 
title “The Dictators Knew What They 
Wanted.” Across the top of a two-page 
spread reach two hard and ruthless 
hands. One is gloved with armour; the 
other is gnarled and cruel. On each 
finger is a ring from which hang puppet 
control strings. The puppets which march 
to the will of the hands above are in two 
sections. Those which lead extend from 
the military hand. They are in close 
formation and swing in_ goose-step 
rhythm to the master hand that pulls 
the strings. With deep significance the 
artist has drawn their steel helmets rest- 
ing empty on headless shoulders. Heads 
are not needed by robot-men in the 
service of der Fuehrer! 


The second section, marching to 
the control of the other hand, pre- 
sents a similar picture of regimen- 
tation, but here the marchers are 
different. In the front rank are scholars 
carrying their books as a choir in pro- 
cessional which reads the same score 
and sings the same tune. Behind follow 
the writers, their puppet pens poised and 
ready to portray the will of the Leader. 
The third rank consists of farmers whose 
pitchforks present arms in acknowledg- 
ment of serfdom. In the rear rank come 
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the industrial workers, their picks and 
hammers raised in mute testimony to 
the power which controls them. Thus 
does Enright picture the low estate into 
which the people of Europe have fallen 
as they bowed to twentieth century Baal. 

No matter how this picture may out- 
rage our sensibilities, we must acknowl- 
edge the fact that a loyal and efficient 
organization of youth has been devel- 
oped out of the chaos and desperation 
which shrouded central Europe in its 
hangover from the debauch of World 
War I. Furthermore, even the isolation- 
ists among us must acknowledge the 
desperation with which democracy faces 
the need for a democratic equivalent of 
dictatorship’s total youth program. 

In our search for democratic prin- 
ciples and methods as a basis for our 
moral equivalent, let us contrast the 
fasces symbol of totalitarian solidarity 
with a tree as a symbol of democratic 
unity. The fascist symbol is a key to the 
heart of the doctrine of dictatorship, a 
bundle of rods bound into a powerful 
unit by thongs, from the body of which 
projects the blade of a battle axe. Here 
is a symbol of power—as long as the 
external thongs of force bind it together. 
Remove them and the rods fall apart 
impotently. } 

Beside the fasces place democracy’s 
equivalent — a “tree planted by the 
waters, that spreadeth out its roots by 
the river, and shall not fear when heat 
cometh, but its leaf shall be green; and 
shall not be careful in the year of 
draught,, neither shall cease from yield- 
ing fruit.” ? Here is a symbol of organie 
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unity; an example of union through 
coordination. 

As is a tree so is democracy; the 
roots spread in the earth to claim the 
nutriment which passes through the or- 
ganic union of all the cells to issue in 
leaves and fruit. Democracy is a tree 
with roots deep in the soil of humanity. 
Its peoples are the cells and branches 
which carry the sap of life into a harvest 
of abundant living. In contrast with the 
fasces which derive their strength from 
external force, the tree is strong by 
virtue of its internal unity. 


It is our thesis that a total youth 
program based on the democratic prin- 
ciple of union through coordination is 
democracy’s equivalent for dictatorship’s 
regimentation. Benjamin Franklin gave 
historic expression to this truth in the 
constitutional convention. At one of the 
darkest hours of deadlocked debate when 
the slightest shift of influence could 
make or break the United States of 
America, Franklin pointed to a picture 
of the rising sun and spoke to this effect: 
This constitution will be to the states 
what the sun is to the planets—a force 
which holds each independent planet on 
its course and at the same time unites 
their scattered power in the larger whole 
of the solar system. It is that principle 
of coordinated independent units which 
we must apply in building a democratic 
total youth program. 


As leadership of American youth has 
become aware of the need for an “all- 
out” total youth program, we have seen 
a virtual epidemic of blueprint schemes. 
Certain vested interests have been all too 
ready to make political footballs of 
American youth. Charges have been 
bantered back and forth. Youth is 
cowardly; it has no ideals; it is con- 
trolled by “reds”; it is unwilling to sub- 
ject itself to discipline. Half-truths have 
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been mingled with falsehoods, construc- 
tive policies with propaganda of inter- 
ested groups. But the winnowing process 
attests the strength of our democracy. 

In California we have worked on the 
theory that the needs of youth can be 
met best through the leadership of all 
agencies working with coordinated ac- 
tion. Under the guidance of Ruth 
Macfarlane, director of the Division of 
Student Work and Related Training, 
the NYA for California has followed a 
policy of democratic leadership which 
makes its resources available to existing 
agencies in a cooperative program for 
the solution of youth problems rather 
than by duplicating services in existing 
agencies. 

In order to bring about this coordi- 
nation, four joint conferences were held 
in which the participants represented 
the State Department of Education, State 
Department of Employment, National 
Youth Administration, California Fed- 
eration of Junior Colleges, Association 
of California Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Western Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and in- 
dustrial personnel management. Out of 
these general conferences emerged a 
small executive committee, a special 
committee on coordination, and a special 
committee on the integration of work 
experience and educational credit. 

The policies and findings of these con- 
ferences were published in September, 
1940.* Coordination of ideas, functions 
and even personnel has been the refrain 
which echoed from conference to con- 





3 Coordination of California Youth Agencies 
contains a discussion of the issues and prob- 
lems faced by the conferences written by the 
Chairman of the -Executive Committee, who 
is also the writer of this article. Appendix I 
sets forth the resolutions of the first confer- 
ence. Appendix II is the full report of the 
Committee on Credit for Work Experience. 




















ference, from conferees to constituents, 
and from agency to agency. 

Let us now develop our central idea 
that a total youth program based on the 
principle of union through coordination 
is democracy’s equivalent of dictator- 
ship’s regimentation. | 


I 


One of the first principles of a coordi- 
nation program is recognition of the 
fact that no single agency can meet the 
needs of a total youth program in 
democracy. 

A fractionated lack of coordination is 
characteristic of democracy in_ the 
rugged individualism of its frontier 
period, but it is an evidence of imma- 
turity if it persists after the frontier 
has been superseded by a highly inter- 
dependent society. On the other hand, 
the development of an integrated asso- 
ciation of free agencies is an evidence 
that democracy is achieving strength 
and developing the techniques needed to 
cope with the demands of a complex 
social structure. 


The democratic way of life has wid- 
ened the horizons and multiplied the 
areas of youth service beyond the range 
of any individual agency. Even the 
triple division of responsibility for youth 
between the home, church, and school is 
no longer possible. These venerable in- 
stitutions must now share the privilege 
of moulding the future citizen with the 
press, radio, community chest agencies, 
the public health district, NYA, CCC, 
employment services, and the military 
forces. 


Any youth program worthy of our 
democracy must provide for (1) the 
total development to full capacity of each 
youth, (2) the total coverage of all 
youth, and (3) the total commitment of 
each youth to the total social welfare. 
These cannot be achieved by an atom- 
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istic situation in which many agencies 
go their own way duplicating and com- 
peting with the services of others. 

Furthermore, coordination is in har- 
mony with the basic principle of life 
that the individual or institution which 
would save itself at the expense of the 
total welfare will lose its life, but that 
the one that will lose its life in the 
cause of the total program will find 
itself again. Never has this principle 
been more incisively stated than by St. 
Paul to the church at Corinth: * 


For the human body does not consist of one 
part, but of many. Were the foot to say, 
“Because I am not a hand I am not a part 
of the body.” Or were the ear to say, “Because 
I am not an eye, I am not a part of the body,” 
that would not make it any less a part of the 
body. If the whole body were an eye, where 
would the nostrils be? 

It is also impossible for the eye to say to 
the hand, “I do not need you”; or again for 
the head to say to the feet, “I do not need 
you.” No, it is quite otherwise. Even those 
parts of the body that are somewhat feeble 
are yet indispensable, and those which we deem 
less honorable we clothe with more abundant 
honor; and so our ungraceful parts come to 
have a more abundant grace, while our grace- 
ful parts have all they need . . . And if one 
part is suffering every other part suffers with 
it; or if one part is receiving special honor, 
every other part shares in the job. 

The needs of these times have ban- 


ished pioneer isolationism. No longer 
can the schools say of the NYA, “We 
have no need of you.” Nor can the 
NYA or the CCC or any agency say 
of any other agency, “We have no need 
of you.” Coordination is the principle 
on which “agency-mindedness” may 
develop loyalty to the function of the 
whole, on behalf of which the agency 
is only a means to an end. 
II 

Another basic principle of coordina- 
tion is organizational and program elas- 
ticity. In the face of this principle, 
what shall we say of admission require- 
ments? How notoriously they have 
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failed to separate the sheep from the 
goats, the parrots from the genuine 
learners, is a matter of statistical record. 
It may be regarded as heresy in some 
quarters, but the California junior col- 
leges have accepted the responsibility 
for the vocational guidance and educa- 
tional needs of the 18-25 age group, 
regardless of their educational back- 
ground and achievement. Coordination 
with work project agencies such as NYA 
and CCC requires a more liberal attitude 
toward entrance requirements than has 
been characteristic of admissions offices. 


Junior college catalogues are prima 
facie evidence of the way in which we 
slavishly have paralleled the university 
curriculum in spite of the fact that 75 
per cent of our graduates in public 
junior colleges do not go to the uni- 
versity. Too much have we assumed 
that subject-centered, logically devel- 
oped, specialization courses made up a 
proper general education for terminal 
students. The Carnegie Foundation’s 
surveyors of California higher educa- 


tion held that: ® 


Requiring such specific patterns of pre- 
university training as are now commonly de- 
manded assumes an efficacy which the present 
policy does not possess... . In too many cases 
it is found more comfortable to conform than 
to experiment toward better instruction. 


Flexibility in a democratic program 
implies more than a willingness to 
change. It also requires a toleration of, 
and willingness to coordinate with, va- 
rious independent solutions of the youth 
problem. After referring to the different 
approaches to occupational adjustment 
worked out through formal vocational 
guidance as in Providence, job place- 
ment in the public agencies, cooperative 
training as in Pittsburgh, and work ex- 
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perience as in NYA and CCC, the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission holds that “occu- 
pational adjustment” implies “coordi- 
nation of all these activities. . . .” ® 

A policy of coordination will set up 
a cross-fertilization of ideas and expe- 
rience which will keep agencies from 
becoming smug and it will provide a 
stimulus to adaptation and growth. 

Ill 

In the third place, coordination be- 
comes a “must” principle when we rec- 
ognize the vital relationship between 
proper work habits of youth and the 
health of democracy. 

There is no more shameful blot on 
the record of American democracy than 
the fact of 4 to 444 million youths 16 to 
24 years of age out of work and not 
in school. Place these young people in 
a parade of motor cars spaced at 20-foot 
intervals. Put five youths in a car and 
you form a cavalcade of idleness on a 
purposeless trail from Chicago to Mon- 
treal to New York to New Orleans to 
Los Angeles to San Francisco and back 
to Chicago. Drive them past a given 
point at 40 miles an hour and you will 
watch them eight hours a day for 18 
days. These are the real “Dead End 
Kids” of our time. 

Let us not think the problem of un- 
employed youth is solved by the draft 
and by defense industry needs. Simple 
arithmetic indicates that a draft age of 
21 to 35 touches only three of the eight 
years lying between 16 and 24. If the 
selective service lottery draws equally 
from all age brackets, only 160,000 of 
an annual 800,000 draftees would come 
from the 16-24 age group. Every year 
1,750,000 leave school and go job 
hunting. Observation of defense indus- 
try expansion shows that employment is 
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going to the cream of the crop. The 
bulk of unemployed youth is not being 
touched by expanding industry. Nor is 
this condition temporary. Fundamental 
social trends indicate that the ratio of 
youth to adults competing for work op- 
portunities has been shifting in favor of 
the oldsters for over 100 years. For 
every 1,000 white youths 16 years of 
age, there were in 1840, 889 adults. 
In 1900 the ratio was 1,000 youths to 
1583 adults, and in 1930 the propor- 
tion was over | to 2 (1,000 to 2,013). 
In 1937 the United States Employment 
Service reported one in five applicants 
for jobs was under 21 years of age and 
one in 1] placements under 21 years 
of age. 


America is bringing up a generation 
of young people who face adulthood 
without the work opportunity to make 
that state of maturity a reality. Although 
America holds dear the ideal that honest 
human toil is a badge of respectability, 
the state of society is such as to deny 
that honor to millions. 


Totalitarian dictators built their move- 
ments about the blasted hopes of dis- 
illusioned youth. They gave them some- 
thing to work at and a program to enlist 
their loyalties. They not only gave them 
work; they also set up goals for the 
future. Can democracy do less? No! 
Democracy must do more or in its 
failure sow the seeds of revolution and 
social disintegration. 


With such data as these before us, the 
American Youth Commission is con- 
vinced that public work programs for 
youth are an indispensable social institu- 
tion for the years immediately ahead, 
that the existing programs must be 
greatly reorganized to increase their 
effectiveness, and that in reorganized 
form they must be greatly expanded. 


ool 


What, then, is a practical program for 
the schools? It should be recognized 
as axiomatic that a policy of aloofness 
is suicidal to the best interests of youth 
and to the future of state and local con- 
trol of public education. The need is 
present with us. Some agency is going 
to lead in coordinating a total youth 
program. That task belongs to public 
education. No youth agency covers the 
field of youth service as thoroughly as 
public education. No youth agency en- 
joys the confidence of the American 
people as does public education. No 
youth agency has the resources in capi- 
tal investment and personnel that public 
education has. 

I would not urge this program of co- 
ordination merely to save the existing 
structure of public education. No insti- 
tution is greater than the cause it serves. 
Coordination of existing agencies is 
urged because it is essential to the pres- 
ervation of democracy. Without free 
schools we cannot have a free people. 
Centralization is inimical to local free- 
dom. Coordination claims the efficiency 
of one and the independence of the 
other. 

If it is clear to the Commission that 
public work experience programs must 
be reorganized and expanded, it should 
be equally clear to school men that edu- 
cation must seize the opportunity to 
coordinate instruction and guidance with 
work projects. One of the most funda- 
mental and most practical ways of 
bringing about this integration is found 
in the concept of educational credit for 
work experience, one such plan has been 
worked out in California. 

It is the belief of the California con- 
ferees that “granting credit for work ex- 
perience is as valid an educational pro- 
cedure as granting credit for any other 
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experience that brings about growth and 
development.” * 

There are many details of procedure 
which must be developed. These can all 
be worked out if we are statesmen 
enough to grasp the fundamental princi- 
ples which are moulding the shape of 
things to come. One of these is the con- 
cept of work experience as a valid part 
of public education in democracy. The 
economic world can’t absorb these 
youth, and democracy suffers if they 
don’t learn to work. 

America has shown its genius for the 
organization and development of pro- 
duction. We are proud of our factory 
assembly lines and our intricate devel- 
opments in commercial organization; 
but the dislocation between the end of 
formal schooling and the opportunity 
to assume the responsibilities of adult- 
hood for hundreds of thousands of our 
youths reveals how far we have yet to 
travel in bringing human engineering 
abreast of mechanical engineering. 

Educators must seize the opportunity 
to coordinate education with these work 
education experiments in order to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the work pro- 
gram, in order to gain for education the 
advantages of the new activity, and in 
order that youth may be served to the 
full extent of its capacity and toward 
total commitment to total social welfare. 


Let no American youth point to the 
schools and say: 


“They drew a circle and shut me out. 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout.” 
Rather, let education say: 
“We drew a circle and brought 
them in.” 





7 Coordination of California Youth Agencies, 
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CONCLUSION 

Is it too much to suggest that the 
present situation is education’s oppor- 
tunity for creative statesmanship? If 
the development of a well-coordinated 
total youth program is vital to the future 
welfare of American democracy, educa- 
tion should be deeply concerned. If the 
new developments in youth service give 
promise of building a greater democ- 
racy, it is the part of educational states- 
manship to embrace and mould them on 
the tested foundation of public schools. 

Public education and democracy are 
inextricably bound together. From the 
“little red school house” to the mag- 
nificent university campus courses the 
blood of democracy’s greatest institu- 
tion — universal public education, the 
creation of a liberty-loving people. Now 
that the time is at hand when free peoples 
and free society seriously are threatened 
with extinction, the people will expect 
the school to stand as a bulwark of their 
liberties. But education will fail if we 
do not develop the opportunity for a 
coordinated total youth program for 
America. Let us go to the nation with 
a constructive total youth program. Let 
us show the nation that our resources 
need equalization and expansion. While 
we believe that the utmost in material 
defense must be provided for the secu- 
rity of our nation, we earnestly urge that 
an adequate supply of the financial re- 
sources of the nation be directed to the 
economic, civic and moral preparedness 
of the men and women who are the “man 
behind the man behind the gun” with- 
out which the defense of democracy is 
a “sounding brass and a clanging 
cymbal.” 

Let us not say with Hamlet, “The time 
is out of joint. O cursed spite that ever 
I was born to set it right.” Rather with 
Rubert Brooke let us say, “Thank God 
Who hath matched us with this hour.” 
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Junior College Terminal Education As I See It 


—From the Standpoint of Commercial Life 


PAUL A. 


We are all products of our environ- 
ment and experience. Our views on any 
major subject are conditioned by the 
opportunity we have had to look at it 
from various standpoints. Like a dia- 
mond, any subject that is debatable has 
many facets. Today’s subject assigned 
to me is no exception. In evaluating my 
point of view the audience has a right 
to know on the basis of what experience 
I take my position. 

Although I speak as a businessman, 
I am an educator in the business field. 
However, I have spent 17 years previous 
to my business experience in a diversi- 
fied range of educational activities; | 
have taught the feeble-minded, I have 
been a high school teacher of English; 
I have been an army psychologist, a 
college professor, a college adminis- 
trator, a teacher trainer. My under- 
graduate college training was in the 
classics; my graduate work in educa- 
tional psychology and school adminis- 
tration. In business I have been a per- 
sonnel director, a director of personnel 
research, and now of business training. 
I am also now devoting a major part 
of my time to the training-within- 
industry activities of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission in training 
for expediting industrial production for 
national defense. I hope that this back- 
ground tends to give me a wide and 
nonspecialized perspective as to the 
place of the junior college. 

In education, I think I am a realist. 





* Director of Company Training; Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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I am very skeptical of programs whose 
major objectives are described as cul- 
tural. Such objectives are too intan- 
gible. What passes for culture in the 
East is too often called affectation in the 
Middle West. And much of what is 
labelled training for the fuller life re- 
sults in a country club existence on a 
campus that unadjusts to the require- 
ments of a practical life and often pro- 
duces champagne tastes that have to be 
met economically after graduation with 
a beer pocketbook. In our efforts to per- 
petuate the traditional liberal arts cur- 
riculum, we have too often strained our- 
selves in our justification of a given 
unit of subject matter until we have 
overreached the bounds of probability 
and credulity as to the attainability of 
justifiable educational objectives. Con- 
sequently, there has grown up a conno- 
tation of the word “academic” that busi- 
ness and the practical world regards as 
uncomplimentary to education. An ad- 
monition not to be academic means to a 
businessman that he should stop ration- 
alizing a situation and exercise judg- 
ment in the presence of known facts. 
It now appears that instead of some of 
the whittling on academic subjects, a lot 
more of us had better been engaged in 
military and mechanical arts in a world 
in which we are in serious danger of 
losing much that we hold dear. 

I believe in the junior college just as 
I believe in the four-year college and the 
university. However, only insofar as it 
furnishes an opportunity for young 
people to go to college who would not 
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otherwise be able to attend. I feel that 
its objectives should be mainly terminal 
in character and not duplicate thie facili- 
ties of the four-year college in subject 
matter or general objectives. The eco- 
nomic aspect of its function of trans- 
ferring students into the four-year col- 
lege is minimized when one considers 
the large number of scholarships that 
these colleges have available for the able 
student who is financially unable to go 
to college otherwise. 


Considering the greatest good for the 
greatest number, we must interpret the 
function of the junior college to be 
fundamentally terminal in character. 
When I say “terminal” I do not mean 
that upon graduation, all individual 
effort at education should or will cease, 
nor do I mean that the junior college’s 
function should be exclusively vocational 
or prevocational in character. There are 
other objectives of education, with which 
I am sure there will be only minor dif- 
ferences of opinion, that must be at- 
tained, insofar as the individual student 
has not attained them, to undertake 
efficient living. 

Consider the objectives of education 
in terms of their actually functioning in 
life. We express them in terms of atti- 
tudes, habits, skills, ideals or apprecia- 
tions, and knowledge. The major curse 
of too many programs of study is that 
the last-named objective, that of the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, becomes an 
educational end almost to the exclusion 
of the other objectives. Thousands of 
young people are given diplomas who 
have not attained any economic skill, 
who lack the essential attitudes that 
make for social and economic success 
and justification for existence, and who 
have too often formed habits that are 
in direct antithesis to the habits essen- 
tial to life in an economic world. 
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Ours is a changing world. Curricu- 
lum makers, administrators and teachers 
need constant orientation in the world 
to which their pupils go after gradua- 
tion. Too often subject matter persists 
in the school long after its intended 
function is forgotten, if it ever had a 
relatively justifiable function. Too many 
teachers of vocational subjects have had 
little or no first-hand experience in the 
occupations for which they train, or tvo 
remote in point of years from the actual 
situation. Our certification systems 
have placed relatively too high a stand- 
ard of academic attainment and acquisi- 
tion of advanced degrees for teaching 
certificates in lieu of time that might be 
spent better in actual and recurring 
vocational orientation. 

Business must of course train in the 
specifics of a particular craft or opera- 
tion. But it does seem to us that the 
schools and colleges have the obligation 
to bring a student to the threshold of 
employability in fields for which there 
is a large constant or growing demand. 
The junior college has a major obliga- 
tion here as a terminal institution to do 
this job, since most of its graduates 
will earn their livelihood and find their 
opportunity in the nonprofessional fields. 
A survey of what our graduates actually 
do after leaving us is usually very en- 
lightening and a rude awakener in terms 
of what we did in school to fit them in 
terms of the attitudes, habits, skills, ap- 
preciations and knowledge that are 
needed. 

Forgetting for a moment, the strictly 
vocational needs in terminal education, 
as educators, we must admit that we 
have done a sorry job in the attainment 
of the objectives for which we have 
directly claimed to train — such as 
worthy home membership, good citizen- 
ship, correct use of the mother tongue, 
and the development of aesthetic 
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tastes. Of course as a vocational educa- 
tor, I know as well as you how difficult 
the task is of training people to perform 
correctly in any area of ideas, tastes, 
habits and skills. Yet we too often as- 
sume on the college level that certain 
subject matter is not of college level, but 
belongs to the high school or even ele- 
mentary school, totally overlooking the 
fact that the school exists for the attain- 
ment of agreed objectives of attainment 
in the individual and that if he goes out 
into society without them he is equipped 
poorly and sometimes becomes even a 
social menace. 


Private schools, resident and corre- 
spondence, are making a fine living and 
even growing rich in instances that 
I can prove, because they have been able 
to point out to our graduates their 
limitations, and to sell them training 
at a price that the public schools and 
colleges, as well as the private general 
schools, have failed either to offer its 
students or to make function in the indi- 
vidual. An educator in the business 
world itself is almost pestered to death 
by quack and legitimate schools and 
training program promoters who offer 
ways of overcoming for employes the 
deficiencies of their formal education. 
Training in salesmanship, training in 
business etiquette, training in better 
speech, training in business funda- 
mentals, training in accountancy, train- 
ing in personal efficiency, such as the 
development of confidence and the over- 
coming of fear, training in development 
of leadership are samples of what is 
being sold today to millions who wonder 
why their schooling laid so little em- 
phasis upon these social and vocational 
needs. So much of what they were re- 
quired to study has had so little func- 
tional use in the lives they lead. 


The schools are full of fine teachers 
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who do not know enough from a prac- 
tical standpoint to train young people 
in the use-values of economic life, and 
conversely business has too many poorly 
qualified teachers from a teaching skill 
standpoint to teach effectively what they 
know. Here is a field for the educational 
administrator and the curriculum maker 
in which to make a valuable social con- 
tribution. 


The junior college is in an extremely 
strategic position as a terminal institu- 
tion to furnish young people with a 
usable brand of education. While I 
believe that it should be subject to 
quality standards, I believe that it 
should be freed from the heavy hand 
of the North Central Association and 
similar rating agencies that apply to it 
standards that may be appropriate to 
the four-year college. All attention 
should be focused upon what is needed 
to fit young people most adequately for 
the lives that they are going to lead. We 
should forget the alleged educational 
values supposed to function through 
transfer of training when everyone 
knows that you learn to drive a car, 
hold a fork properly, or appreciate a 
painting by direct application and ex- 
perience. It is high time that we start 
with the educational objectives in our 
curriculum making and work back to 
the content through which the end will 
be attained, and build courses that will 
do this, instead of starting with time- 
worn traditional content imputing to it 
the values for these ends that are either 
totally absent or remote possibilities. 


We are asked frequently by educa- 
tional institutions, by research students, 
and by high school and college students 
what business expects of the graduate in 
terms of subjects studied, in terms of 
habits and skills required, and in terms 
of advancing oneself in a chosen field. 
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I can assure you that it is not an easy 
task, or one to be answered lightly or 
in as brief scope as such requestors as- 
sume it can be done. Nor can I or any- 
one else without considerable research, 
speak for the specifics of the various 
crafts or for business or industry as a 
whole. Yet much research is being done 
today by the United States Employ- 
ment Service that every vocational 
educator—and general educator too— 
should know about, particularly in the 
field of analysis of thousands of jobs, 
and in the determination of those 
qualifications that business is looking 
for in those whom it employs. 

Let me sketch briefly what retail dis- 
tribution, which is my field, expects 
of a young man or woman who wishes 
to be successful in the field and pro- 
motable to better paid or even ulti- 
mately junior executive jobs. It as- 
sumes integrity and habits of industry 
as a minimum. There are too many 
temptations in distribution for the dis- 
honest or the shiftless to succumb to 
lines of least resistance. He should be 
healthy. The latest figures on draft re- 
jections cast serious shadows on the 
efficacy of our health training in Amer- 
ica. While many draftees have been 
out of school for many years, it is 
evident that we have not succeeded in 
indoctrinating our young people in the 
attitude that health is their most price- 
less asset, else they would not neglect it. 


He should have learned the niceties 
of social contact; he should have taste 
reflected in the way he dresses, and in 
the details of a good personal appear- 
ance. He should practice the arts of 
courtesy and tact. He should be able 
to practice the art of salesmanship, to 
“win friends and influence people,” and 
to meet objections without loss of 
friends or influence. 
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He should possess better than av- 
erage personality. While men cannot 
change what God or heredity equipped 
man with, we can educate how to mini- 
mize our weak points and strengthen 
our best. While industry, government 
service of certain types, and a few non- 
selling and office jobs in retailing do 
not require good personality, all public 
contact jobs demand it to the highest 
degree available. For the same reason, 
most of retailing’s personnel must con- 
sist of extroverts or ambiverts. 


He should be able to practice the fine 
art of cooperation; he should be able 
to accept criticism, even though unjust. 
He should possess a sense of responsi- 
bility, and have habits of following 
through whatever he started. He should 
possess control of his emotions, and 
avoid temperamental displays of jeal- 
ousy and other childish manifestations. 


He should receive education as an in- 
telligent consumer, which is an excel- 
lent start for him to become the intel- 
ligent server of the consumer as a dis- 
tributive employe. He should know 
the basic materials of which the goods 
of the world are made, and their virtue 
in terms of consumer use. 


He should write a legible hand, be 
accurate in the four fundamentals of 
arithmetic, percentage and decimals, un- 
derstand the effect of color, line and 
design, and know their application to 
consumer advantage and to display and 
stock arrangement. 

Do not some of these sound strangely 
familiar as objectives of general edu- 
cation? They certainly are. Yet how 
long the retailer has to look for people 
in whom their approximation has been 
realized! If you feel that retail wages 
are low, it is only because it is diff- 
cult to find those who can earn the 
higher wage which retailing actually 
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does pay to those who can qualify. Re- 
tailing does pay three, four and five 
thousand dollars a year to salesmen 
who can qualify for the work. 

Retailing is desirous of course that 
the young person who wishes to enter 
distribution shall have had vocational 
studies that fit him for employment in 
the field. To this end the distributive 
education courses in high schools and 
junior colleges are being developed. 
But retailing uses many hundreds of 
thousands of school graduates who may 
never have followed these _ specific 
studies. And business would gladly 
relinquish the specific employment cur- 
ricula if the objectives of general edu- 
cation were more nearly attained. 

The director of a university gradu- 
ate program in distributive education 
a few years ago described to a group 
of retail personnel executives a pro- 
posed program for similar training on 
a college level, and so much enthusiasm 
was expressed for the new program that 
he feared for loss of interest in the 
graduate program. He _ remarked: 
“Gracious, you are beginning to make 
me believe that you don’t care whether 
our retail students have bachelors’ or 
masters’ degrees.” And in_ unison, 
everyone replied “We don’t. Show us 
the man.” 


Except for highly specialized activi- 
ties that are professional or semipro- 
fessional in nature, business doesn’t 
give two hoots in Hades how many 
semester hours in a given subject the 
student has pursued, whether he was a 
straight “A” student through college, 
whether he has any degree, or what his 
professor of languages thought about 
his attainments. Business is more inter- 
ested in his attainment of those human 
factors, those attitudes, habits, skills, 
appreciations and lastly knowledge 
that will make him employable, and 
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start him on the way to a useful and 
happy productive life. 

Sometimes businessmen who have to 
deal with the products of the schools 
get very much discouraged. They feel 
that too often the prospective employe 
has been given a false sense of values 
as to the applicability of what he has 
studied and of what he has been led to 
believe is important. Sometimes the 
businessman feels that our colleges and 
their faculties are still living in the 
past, that college work is a cloistered 
type of existence, and, what may be 
an unfair generalization, he may feel 
that teaching has been undertaken by 
many as a career as an escape mecha- 
nism from the harsh realities of life it- 
self. As one who spent 17 years in 
public and private education, I would 
be the first to deny these implications. 
Yet it is true that it is easier to keep 
on teaching the same subject matter 
in which we were trained to teach than 
to keep evaluating and to have the 
courage to drop a subject in favor of 
one that can function directly. 

Time does not permit discussion of 
adequate vocational counseling built on 
adequate information of the youth and 
the job as well, or the desirability of 


cooperative vocational education on a 


_ junior college level. To my mind they 


are indispensable. 


It is in these aspects that I see the 
opportunity of the junior college as a 
terminal institution. It is young enough 
to be free from much of the traditional- 
ism of the four-year liberal arts col- 
lege; it is close enough to the earth 
and the middle and lower economic 
groups to be practical; it is youthful 
and courageous enough to look facts in 
the face and act on them. It has a tre- 
mendous opportunity and obligation 
for human service. Let’s not muff that 
chance. 
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Junior College Terminal Education As I See It 


—From the Standpoint of Home Economics 
IVOL SPAFFORD* 


Home economics has much to offer 
the junior college student in the way 
of terminal education—both for general 
education and for vocational purposes. 
Those courses which have specific value 
for a specific vocation are the ones 
commonly thought of as vocational. 
There is, however, a second group of 
courses which either may increase the 
general employability of the individual 
or add to his job satisfaction. For many 
young people these latter values may 
be of as great or greater vocational 
worth than the more specific vocational 
training. In the time allotted, I should 
like to discuss rather broadly the values 
of home economics for these different 
purposes. 

It would be helpful in this discussion 
if we could define the field of home 
economics specifically or set criteria by 
which we might know positively that 
certain experiences or materials be- 
longed or did not belong in home eco- 
nomics courses. Neither of these 
things has ever been possible in home 
economics nor are they as easy to do 
for other fields today as at one time. 
“The activities most frequently thought 
of when home economics is mentioned 
are the feeding, clothing, and housing 
of the individual and the family. A 
study of home economics offerings over 
a period of years, however, shows that 
other activities have long been in- 
cluded: the management and use of 
individual and family resources, the 
protection and care of the sick, the 
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growth and development of the members 
of the family, the care of children, the 
everyday social relationships of people, 
the development of individual and 
group interests within the home. With 
the increasing interdependence of 
people, home economics has extended 
its interest still further into the social, 
political and economic conditions af- 
fecting immediate personal and family 
living.””+ 

No one would claim all activities 
within these areas for home economics. 
The field, as it has been developed and 
taught, however, does seem to have four 
unique values. Home economics grew 
out of an interest in family life and this 
interest has dominated its development 
throughout. This concern for home 
living is its first claim to uniqueness. 
No other field has such a heritage. In 
its development, home economics has 
drawn on many different fields for a 
wide range of basic knowledge. And as 
other fields have become interested in 
activities of the home, many people ex- 
press themselves as believing that there 
will be little left for home economics 
to do. Home economics, however, has 
reorganized this knowledge from other 
fields, made for itself a new body of 
subject matter. This unifying of edu- 
cational experiences in relationship to 
personal and home living represents 
the second unique contribution of home 
economics. 

Home economics is interested in the 





1 Spafford, Ivol, A Functioning Program of 
Home Economics, John Wiley and Sons, 1940, 
page 4. 




















individual student; interested that 
those who take the work make gar- 
ments which they need and can wear, 
that they plan meals which they will 
cook at home, that they grow in under- 
standing of their own family situa- 
tions and work out more satisfying rela- 
tionships with family members. This 
personalizing of instruction represents 
the third unique contribution of home 
economics. Home economics has always 
emphasized the acquiring of techniques 
and skills. It began with a concern 
for acquiring skills in preparing food, 
in making clothes, and in caring for 
the house. It has, however, long recog- 
nized that techniques and skills of liv- 
ing also include those of human rela- 
tionships, of managing resources, of 
choicemaking as to values in life and 
choicemaking as to goods and services. 
People are not born knowing how to 
act in social situations, get along with 
family members, prepare food, make 
clothes, or care for children. For many 
today such instruction is given in- 
adequately or entirely omitted in their 
out-of-school education. The interest of 
home economics in acquiring these 
varied and important techniques and 
skills of living represents its fourth 
unique contribution to education. 


The greatest values in home eco- 
nomics for the junior college student 
are in general education and in the 
areas of personal and home living. 
There are administrators and teachers 
who are afraid of teaching skills at the 
college level, especially in junior col- 
leges, lest those in four-year colleges 
see their work as little better than that 
in high school. And yet, if there is 
anything that we have learned as we 
have become interested in education 
related to life activities, it is that edu- 
cation must be continuous, that ma- 
turing, new and wider experiencing 
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bring new needs for learning, new needs 
for techniques and skills as well as 
other types of learning. Learning in the 
areas of personal growth and home liv- 
ing during previous years will have 
much to do with the kind of learning 
needed at the junior college level. Re- 
gardless of how “good” this education 
is, however, it never does away with the 
need for more learning. At best much 
that the junior college student has ac- 
quired will be “pick-up” rather than 
carefully directed learning. 

Few junior college students have 
mastered the material aspects of 
living or have the knowledge and 
skills they need to meet successfully 
their food, clothing, and housing prob- 
lems. They need help in learning how 
to use their resources of time, money 
and energy to achieve the things they 
want most out of life. They need help 
in learning how to meet new social 
situations, in acquiring skill in human 
relationships, and in achieving poise 
and self-confidence. Mastery of these 
techniques has much to do _ with 
achieving good mental health. 


Many school administrators _hesi- 
tate to approve the developing of 
courses in manners and dress. They are 
disturbed when a college girl is more 
interested in making an evening dress 
than in making a budget. They have 
no sympathy with her selection of an 
eating place for its atmosphere rather 
than the quality or quantity of its food. 
Personally my sympathy is with. the 
point of view of these administrators. 
I believe that clothes and glamour and 
doing as the neighbors do whether we 
or they can afford it have become too 
important in the lives of many people. 
I would agree that what in the end 
people come to think of as the more im- 
portant life values are being sidetracked 
and sometimes entirely sacrificed to at- 
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taining superficial and trivial immedi- 
ate ends. This situation in my opin- 
ion, however, does not mean that we 
should give less attention in the school 
to such education, but frequently more 
in order to help young people get their 
total picture of life values into proper 
perspective. And whether we need 
more time or not in a particular situa- 
tion, it almost certainly means a differ- 
ent type of instruction than we are now 
giving. 

Closely related to the need of these 
young people for education in personal 
living is their need for education for 
home and family life. They all too fre- 
quently have not yet learned to live 
with their families as young adults. The 
fault is not entirely theirs but they are 
the ones the junior college touches. 
Parents and young people both need 
help in passing from a parent-child re- 
lationship to a co-adult relationship 
mutually satisfying to both groups. 
These young adults need to be able to 
give and to receive from the family 
without being dominated by the rela- 
tionship. They also face many prob- 
lems in regard to friendships with young 
people of their own age of both sexes, 
problems in regard to courtship and 
marriage. They would like and need 
the opportunity to discuss the ques- 
tions which are troubling them. They 
need the help of understanding and 
sympathetic older adults in thinking 
through their standards of conduct, 
their ideas and ideals in regard to im- 
mediate personal and family relation- 
ships. 

My first suggestion to junior college 
administrators and teachers interested in 
terminal education, then, is that in co- 
operation with the young people them- 
selves they study carefully the needs of 
these young people for education in 
personal and home living and that then 
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they make provision for offering them 
the educational opportunities they need. 
This is not a job for home economics 
alone either in planning or in teaching 
but it is one in which home economics 
is most interested and to which the field 
has much to give, both in finding out 
the needs and in providing the in- 
struction. 

Young people at this age are inter- 
ested in gainful employment and there 
is a place in the junior college for 
specific training for specific occupa- 
tions. There is, however, a type of 
education which has vocational value 
for a larger number of students which 
has been almost entirely neglected in 
education. The ability to work happily 
with other people, to select suitable 
and becoming clothes, to wear them 
well, to be well-groomed, to make a 
pleasing appearance, to have good man- 
ners, to be at ease in the ordinary re- 
lationships of life contributes to per- 
sonal happiness, but it also contributes 
to success on the job. Learning such 


.as this has money value, more than 


most of us in education have ever 
admitted. 


The habit of weighing values in the 
use of money, of selecting nutritive 
food, of making one’s living place at- 
tractive and restful, of choosing clothes 
that wear well, of giving them the care 
needed, of following a healthful regime 
helps in getting more of life’s satis- 
factions for the money earned and in 
turn adds to satisfaction with the job. 
Many people do not have incomes sufh- 
cient to maintain a comfortable stand- 
ard of living but the failure to live a 
rich and satisfying life cannot always 
be charged to a lack of money. 

My second suggestion to junior col- 
lege administrators and teachers inter- 
ested in terminal education then is that 
they study seriously what learning will 
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increase the general employability of the 
young people in their schools, what will 
help them get more of life’s satisfac- 
tions from the jobs they are likely to 
get. Too much of our education is 
pointed today to a much higher income 
level, to a standard of living far beyond 
what we have a right to expect of the 
run-of-the-mill junior college students 
unless they are to concentrate on the 
getting of money alone. 

The problem of vocational education 
in junior colleges, both for gainful em- 
ployment and for homemaking, is of 
concern to home economists. We know 
all too little about the vocational op- 
portunities within home economics for 
which the two-year college can and 
should prepare. This is at least partly 
because no one ever has tried seriously 
to find out what these are. They are 
probably little different from the jobs 
for which the high schools that have 
developed broad programs of education 
for gainful employment now offer train- 
ing. Certainly many of them have to 
do with feeding people. The National 
Restaurant Association is much inter- 
ested in an improved educational pro- 
gram for training young people for em- 
ployment in connection with feeding 
the public. Their cooperation in study- 
ing the problems of training along these 
lines and in setting up an effective edu- 
cational program should be easy to 
secure. The home economics field has 
much to offer in developing service 
courses in connection with certain dis- 
tributive occupations. Those who would 
sell the public need to know much more 
than at present about textiles and cloth- 
ing, foods and nutrition, house furnish- 
ings and equipment. Most of them need 
to understand better than they do now 
the homemaker’s point of view about 
buying and using goods and services. 

An area of employment which many 
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junior college administrators, teachers, 
and students will view with scorn but 
which in my opinion should be explored 
seriously is that of home employment. 
Of two things I would remind the scorn- 
ful: First, that we should educate where 
the jobs are; and second, as a word of 
encouragement, that nursing rose to a 
field of high esteem as intelligent, well- 
trained young women prepared for it. 
If we believe in the importance of home 
and family life, we would do well to 
consider preparing intelligent, well- 
trained young people for well-paid and 
self-respecting positions within the 
home. 

Many educators, including home 
economists, dislike to talk about col- 
lege training for any jobs that are not 
of an administrative or supervisory na- 
ture. The age and lack of experience 
of these young people work against 
them for jobs of this type. Another fac- 
tor working against them is that most 
of them will enter fields in which women 
continue to hold jobs after marriage, 
thus keeping up the supply of mature 
and experienced persons. 

Education for homemaking repre- 
sents another aspect of the vocational 
program. Most of the opportunities for 
gainful employment demand training in 
some special phase of home economics. 
Homemaking, on the other hand, calls 
for well-rounded training dealing with 
all phases of home life. To the extent 
that skills and techniques of food prep- 
aration, clothing construction, and care 
of the house have been emphasized and 
mastered in the high school, these need 
not be included in the junior college 
program. All too frequently, however, 
there has been previously little mastery 
in the learning. The home life we 
have today is the result of education— 
education provided by homes, the 
movies, radio, magazines and schools. 
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And the schools have educated all too 
largely in the past by indirection. Fail- 
ing to give attention to such education, 
they have led students to believe that 
homemaking education is unimportant 
or unnecessary. 


We profess to believe that the home 
is our most important social and edu- 
cational institution. We have this year 
published two yearbooks concerned 
with problems of home and family life. 
What little we have done in the schools 
in the way of required work has been 
largely for girls at the junior high 
school level. Work in the senior high 
school has been most often elective with 
the brightest girls encouraged to enroll 
in other curricula. As a group, we 
have refused as yet to recognize that 
homemaking is an adult job and a job 
for both men and women that when well 
done demands the best ability of the 
most capable, and that certain aspects 
of the job can be learned only in 


adulthood. 


My third suggestion to administrators 
and teachers of junior colleges inter- 
ested in terminal education then is that 
they study the vocational opportunities 
and vocational needs of junior college 
students. One point of attack might be 
to find out the jobs now being held by 
junior college graduates with a view to 
finding out how the junior college 
could have helped them prepare to fill 
more competently the jobs they now 
hold and through better training to set 
them on the road to advancement and 
to security in the jobs they get. A sec- 
ond point of attack would be to find out 
the jobs within a community for which 
employers would like better-trained em- 
ployees and for which better training 
they are willing to pay. These pro- 
cedures would be equally effective for 
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finding out the vocational education 
needs in areas other than home eco- 
nomics. In setting up any program of 
vocational education for gainful em- 
ployment, an institution should always 
consider the vocational opportunities 
within the region it serves and the ex- 
tent to which it is willing and can af- 
ford to develop an adequate program 
for training young people for the posi- 
tion likely to be available. There will, 
however, be less variation from one 
section of the country to another in jobs 
related to home economics than in any 


other field. 

Many of you are saying at this point 
that your home economics teachers can- 
not do the things that I am suggesting 
and with that I would agree, in gen- 
eral. Nor can your science, social sci- 
ence, English, mathematics, industrial 
and commercial teachers do the new 
things you are asking them to do. The 
points I have emphasized, however, bear 
on important problems of young people 
today, problems affecting both the indi- 
vidual well-being of those we are edu- 
cating and the welfare of the society 
in which they will live. Success in build- 
ing such an educational program de- 
pends upon collective and cooperative 
planning on the part of all within a 
school. Following careful planning, re- 
sponsibility for making the plans work 
should then be delegated to those per- 
sons within a particular school, who- 
ever they may be, who can do the job 
best. They are problems to the solv- 
ing of which the field of home eco- 
nomics has much to contribute. They 
are problems in which home economists 
are much interested. I hope that you 
as administrators will be interested in 
their study and that we who are in home 
economics may work with you in their 
solving. 
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Junior College Terminal Education As I See It 


—From the Standpoint of Organized Labor 
GEORGE A. PATTERSON* 


It is with great pleasure that or- 
ganized labor accepts this invitation to 
speak here today. Our opinions have 
seldom been sought. But much publicity 
has been given and criticism made 
about the things we have attempted to 
do in the field that organized labor 
covers. Much of it has been bad pub- 
licity and some of it good, but we can 
say with feeling, that if those critics 
who think bad of us had met and 
talked and understood our thoughts, 
perhaps they would have been less se- 
vere in condemning those things we 
have strived to do. It is without re- 
serve, therefore, that I say we are glad 
to be here today to give our opinions, 
our thoughts, and consultation on mat- 
ters of education in the junior colleges 
and how labor views it. 

There once was a man, the greatest 
man who ever lived, and all of us at 
some time or other have studied His 
life. When we look at His lifework 
in clear, cold logic, without emotion, 
we find He did three things: First, 
he learned to labor; second, to teach; 
third, to heal. He was first a carpenter, 
then a teacher, and last He healed and 
cured the ills that existed in a world of 
turmoil. He combined all three and to- 
day stands forth as the greatest example 
of perfect living the world has ever 
known. 

It is fitting and proper then, I say, 
that labor, teaching and healing go 
hand in hand at this job of educating 
and helping a sick world. 





*Steel Workers Organizing Committee, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Let me say at the very beginning, or- 
ganized labor fully believes in junior 
colleges and in the courses and pro- 
grams that they teach. There are some 
things that are not taught, however, 
which we think should be, and in the 
course of my talk, I will cover them. 

No one, perhaps, sees more than or- 
ganized labor, the appalling lack of 
education among those who labor in 
the great mass production industries, 
factories, and businesses of our country. 
Labor, when it attempts to organize, 
must find itself leaders—leaders who 
can read and write; leaders who when 
meeting employers can understand col- 
lective bargaining, national laws, griev- 
ance procedure, etc. Labor must get 
these men from its own ranks, and 
labor knows further that if it expects 
to survive as an institution in this 
country, these men and the rank and 
file must and should have more educa- 
tion. 

It is well known that the grammar 
schools are too busy giving elementary 
education to children to touch much on 
the importance of knowing the eco- 
nomics of earning a living. In high 
school, an advanced curriculum is sup- 
posed to develop the mind so that 
young people will know how to think 
when they seek work in the outside 
world. They have been taught mathe- 
matics, reading and English, science 
and geography, civics and art, but not 
one word about the world they are 
about to enter, not one word concern- 
ing working conditions, hours or wages, 
unions or strikes, wage agreements, 
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collective bargaining, labor acts or la- 
bor boards, closed shops and open 
shops, overproduction and underpro- 
duction, bonus systems and incentive 
systems, shop politics and favoritism. 
Neither have they been shown that 
when they leave school they will have 
the monotony of papers and figures or 
the roar of machinery to contend with 
the rest of their lives; that they will 
have depressions to overcome, as well 
as years of prosperity; that when they 
marry they will have many responsibili- 
ties to meet. Yet here they are, on the 
threshold of a working life. 


To those who go on with their edu- 
cation; to those who want to become 
teachers, lawyers, doctors; to those who 
want to be engineers, architects, super- 
visors, etc.; in other words, to those 
who continue school for a better job 
later or to those who take a terminal 
vocation course, we say most definitely: 
You should be taught a course that will 
fit into the scheme of the life you will 
find outside the school walls. In fact, 
such a preparatory course should be 
begun in high school for those boys and 
girls who intend to leave school at the 
end of the term. 


What happens when the fresh young 
graduates are suddenly jolted out of 
their complacency and find that they 
cannot get work or that they get a job 
heside some seasoned veteran who has 
seen prosperous years as well as depres- 
sion and they begin to learn the hard 
wav that life is not a bed of roses? 
What happens when they find that the 
man alongside of them has worked 20 
vears without a vacation; that when he 
is sick, he has still to pay rent and feed 
his family and yet his pay is stopped? 
What is the graduate’s reaction when he 
is asked to join a union? Will he won- 
der why he was not taught these things 
in school? How will he know what to 
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do if later on a younger man comes 
into the factory or office, works for a 
year, and then is given a supervisor's 
job or a more highly paid job for which 
he himself has been working and pre- 
paring for five years? What will he do 
when he is told that he failed to get 
the job because the other youth had a 
better education and so was better pre- 
pared to handle it, even though he 
knows he himself is better prepared and 
that this is merely a case of favoritism 
or relationship? He either quits or, if 
there is a labor union, presents his case 
there. The union usually finds his con- 
tention right, that it was favoritism, or 
relationship, or shop politics. Again, 
hours of work, wage rates, different 
jobs, etc., are all bones of contention 
that will come up and these questions 
have to be answered. 


Labor does not say that education 
causes these troubles, although the 
workers generally yell most vocifer- 
ously against the college students who 
take their jobs and promotional oppor- 
tunities away. What labor does say is 
that it should be made plain to future 
workers while in school what their 
chances are if they continue school and 
what standard they can expect to 
achieve, according to the schooling they 
have had. We understand that when 
young people are ready to leave school 
and go to work there are advisers who 
give them statistics on the availability of 
jobs they are interested in, etc., and 
that according to the scholastic record 
of the graduate, these advisers can 
tell him what he is adapted best to 
do if he is not sure of what he would 
like to be. This is good and in the 
right direction, but labor says it should 
be carried a step further and that a 
course should be developed that would 
teach young graduates enough about 
conditions in the work-a-day world, ‘so 











that they will understand the conditions 
they will live in. 

But let us discuss some questions that 
have been raised and made by labor 
itself. Questions from the vocational 
angle and questions from the general 
educational angle that cover the ap- 
prentice problem, the college graduate 
and the man who quit school early and 
went to work, and the cheap labor issue 
are just a few. 

Apprentices in days gone by have 
been taught always by the employers 
themselves and at their expense. Now 
with the vocational school, labor, especi- 
ally skilled labor, begins to worry about 
the dangers of cheap labor, the flooding 
of the labor market with semitrained 
boys, and union contracts that provide 
for just so many apprentices for each 
number of craftsmen. Along comes the 
national emergency for skilled labor 
and more craftsmen and what is to be 
done? Labor has no wish to hinder na- 
tional defense but to aid it. At the 
same time, however, labor does not 
want to sacrifice any of its preroga- 
tives. There must be a solution to this 
problem and there is. 

We suggest that government, busi- 
ness, labor and education form a coun- 
cil of representatives, nationally and 
locally who will sit down and iron out 
these vexing problems. We suggest 
that this same council work out a course 
of study that will prepare those who 
graduate to meet such problems as have 
been raised in this brief talk. 


Organized labor would recommend 
that all boys and girls who graduate 
from high school and cannot find work 
by the time the next school term com- 
mences should be compelled to continue 
school from the point they left off, that 
they be given a terminal vocational 
course in whatever vocation they wish, 
and that in the meantime a commission 
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composed of the aforementioned coun- 
cil assume the additional duty of solicit- 
ing state, Federal and private employ- 
ment agencies, as well as industry and 
labor itself, for positions for them. This 
should not prevent in any way, how- 
ever, also having the graduates’ families 
look for work for them. 


As to what sort of curriculum should 
be taught in a junior college, labor 
would say that this must be governed 
primarily by the demand of the stu- 
dents themselves and secondly by the 
environment of the college. If the col- 
lege were located in a steel town, then 
the curriculum should offer steel crafts 
and research; if in leather, packing, 
auto or aviation Iocalities, similar de- 
mands would have to be considered. We 
would suggest that where a graduate 
desired a subject that was taught in 
some junior college other than where 
he lived, ways and means be worked out 
for an exchange of students and 
for families to board students on the 
exchange plan. 


On the current issue of national de- 
fense, labor has its job to do and will 
do it well; educational institutions also 
have their part to play, and we know 
they too will do it well. It should be 
noted how government is turning to all 
the established organizations and in- 
stitutions in this emergency, appoint- 
ing their representatives to boards, 
councils and national commissions. 
Labor is now well represented, but can 
be more so. Educators are already .do- 
ing fine work and are represented; we 
can merely add that the vocational ma- 
chinery in schools be put to the best 
use for our country, that the physical 
culture staffs be encouraged to increase 
their classes, that the R. O. T. C. and 
other training be made, perhaps, com- 
pulsory during this emergency and that 
eficiency be made greater than it ever 
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was in our educational institutions. But 
as has been pointed out already, labor 
requests that it be on all the councils 
so that it can advise and safeguard 
against any major mistakes that might 
be made which would do great harm to 
labor and the masses who work in 
civilian life. 

The last and main point I wish to 
make here today is, who is to answer 
the young men and young women who 
are asked the question “Do you belong 
to a union”? Who is to answer them on 
paying union dues; what are collective 
bargaining, wage contracts, grievance 
procedure, shop politics among super- 
visors, bonus systems and _ incentives, 
speed-ups and overproduction and un- 
derproduction? Who will teach them 
about safety and health in industry, oc- 
cupational diseases, and dangers that 
lie in all lines of work? Who will teach 
them about peak periods and depres- 
sions, the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Labor Board, the Wage Hour Act, 
the Fair Standards Labor Act, the So- 
cial Security Act, Unemployment Com- 
pensation, and so forth? 
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Who will tell them of the great per- 
manent institution of 10,000,000 or- 
ganized workers which is growing 
larger every day and which is an in- 
stitution that is now recognized from the 
highest seat of government to the low- 
liest home in the land, an institution 
that touches on all things relative to 
man’s effort to maintain himself and 
his family. Must this organization be 
whispered about behind back fences or 
in alleys as something unholy, or is it 
to be recognized in the American way, 
and brought out into the fresh air and 
sunshine? Organized labor would give 
the task of answering these questions to 
the junior college and the high school. 


Yes, in conclusion, might I say again 
and again that government, business and 
labor must have their representatives on 
educational faculties and courses must 
be taught to meet the questions and 
problems I have raised. In this way, 
many of the troubles that are so prev- 
alent today will “fold their tents like 
the Arab and quietly steal away.” 
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The Junior College and Terminal Education 
ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS* 


As you know I have no expert, first- 
hand knowledge of the junior colleges 
of the United States. I cannot justify 
my presumption in making suggestions 
to this group by claiming that I have. 
I hope, however, that you will grant me 
your indulgence in view of the paternal 
relationship th t exists between the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the junior col- 
lege movement. The University of Chi- 
cago takes the credit for initiating the 
movement. It has always believed in it 
and has endeavored to foster it in every 
way it could. The university’s own 
freshman and sophomore years always 
have been organized into a junior col- 
lege unit. It has collaborated with 
junior colleges from coast to coast and 
even with the faculties of the three pub- 
lic junior colleges in the city of Chicago. 

I come, then, from an environment 
committed by tradition and sentiment 
to the junior college. It is an environ- 
ment, too, in which self-interest dictates 
continued sympathy with the movement. 
Thirty per cent of our entering students 
in any year come from junior colleges. 
As your institutions increase and multi- 
ply, the proportion of entering students 
at the University of Chicago who have 
attended junior colleges is bound to 
grow. I will go even so far as to assert 
that as the junior college comes to ma- 
turity, the number of students in the 
freshman and sophomore years at the 
University of Chicago whose homes are 
at a distance will decline. The fresh- 
man and sophomore at the University 
of Chicago will take on a more and 





* President, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


more local character. It is even possible 
that as the three public junior colleges 
in the city of Chicago increase in size, 
excellence, and reputation, the freshman 
and sophomore years at the University 
of Chicago will disappear altogether. 
They will disappear, that is, if the 
need for an independent center of ex- 
perimentation and demonstration in the 
junior college field disappears. The 
principal reason for the maintenance of 
the freshman and sophomore years at 
the University of Chicago is the neces- 
sity of such a center in the area of gen- 
eral education. It is for this that the 
College of the University of Chicago is 
maintained. It was for this that several 
years ago the university initiated its 
Four-Year College, beginning with the 
beginning of the junior year in high 
school and ending with the end of the 
sophomore year. The primary purpose 
of the College and the Four-Year Col- 
lege at the University of Chicago is to 
work out ideas, to try out programs, and 
to furnish, either as a model or as a 
horrible example, suggestions to the 
junior colleges of the country. The test 
of the success of these units of the uni- 
versity, therefore, is not merely whether 
they do a good job with their own stu- 
dents, but whether in addition they sup- 
ply any useful plans, practices, or ex- 
perience to the junior college movement. 


I have been asked to speak on’ the 
junior college and terminal education. 
The junior college is supposed to be a 
two-year unit roughly paralleling the 
work of the ordinary freshman and 
sophomore years. Terminal education 
is usually supposed to mean semipro- 
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fessional, quasi-vocational studies. 

I object to both these definitions. I 
believe that the junior college must be- 
come a four-year unit. I believe that 
the best terminal education is general 
education. 

Those who began the junior college 
movement hada clear idea of the place 
of the institution in the educational 
scheme. It was to be a part of the sec- 
ondary school system. It was to be the 
American gymnasium. But it was not 
to be a two-year unit any more than the 
gymnasium, or the lycée, or the English 
public school were two-year units. Pres- 
ident Harper arranged to have the Mor- 
gan Park Academy, then part of the 
university, do the full work of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. But he did 
not think of those years as separate 
from the work of the academy. He 
thought of them as absorbed into the 
academy, as part of the secondary 
school system. President Folwell’s jun- 
ior college at the University of Minne- 
sota was definitely a part of the sec- 
ondary school system. In Mr. Folwell’s 
own words, he “threw the usual work of 
freshmen and sophomores out of the 
proper university courses, and merged 
it into the old preparatory depart- 
a 

Nobody connected with the junior 
college in its early days seems to have 
thought of the institution as an inde. 
pendent two-year unit superimposed 
upon the high school. When the found- 
ers said that it was to be a part of the 
secondary school system, they meant an 
integral part. And they were right. 
The present organization makes the 
junior college a foreign body in the ed- 
ucational system. It cannot realize its 
own possibilities. It confuses and 
handicaps the rest of the system. 

Two-year educational units do not 
exist anywhere else in the world. I am 
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inclined to think that we cannot con- 
gratulate ourselves on our originality. 
One of the numerous curses of educa- 
tion is the duplication that occurs in 
passing from one unit to another. The 
more numerous the units the more fre- 
quent is the opportunity for such dupli- 
cation, and we have the habit of making 
the most of each opportunity. More- 
over, the difficulty of framing an intel- 
ligible course of study when half your 
students leave you every year is very 
great. We do not need more super- 
ficial education in the United States. 
We have plenty of it already. The mul- 
tiplicity of two-year units must promote 
superficiality; for you must make up for 
all the defects of what has gone before 
and prepare for what is to come and at 
the same time teach whatever you think 
you should be teaching for its own 
sake, all in two years. 

The traditional attitude of the stand- 
ardizing agencies, which lately has 
shown important signs of change, has 
done much to prevent the junior col- 
lege from becoming an integral part of 
the secondary school system. Although 
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are in high school buildings, they often 
have separate administrations because 
of the regulations of the educational as- 
sociations. These high schools and jun- 
ior colleges suffer from mutual insula- 
tion. The overlapping of collegiate and 
high school work is likely to be as fla- 
grant in them as it is in the universities 
and the colleges of liberal arts. The ad- 
vantages that unification could bring 
cannot be attained unless there is real 
unification. 

The junior college, then, suffers from 
limitations inherent in a two-year or- 
ganization. This type of organization 
of the junior college has added to the 
confusion of universities and colleges of 
liberal arts. It has destroyed such unity 
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as these institutions had in their four- 
year programs leading to the bachelor’s 
degree. At Chicago, for example, some- 
thing more than 63 per cent of the stu- 
dents receiving that degree in any year 
began their college work elsewhere. In 
other words, the junior college is tend- 
ing to make a two-year unit out of the 
junior and senior years. A two-year 
unit in the junior and senior years is no 
better than a two-year unit in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. The conven- 
tional four-year college of liberal arts as 
it makes its appearance in the usual uni- 
versity is an irrational form of organi- 
zation. But I cannot feel that it is very 
much worse than the two two-year units 
into which the rise of the junior college 
is changing it. 

A six-year elementary school, a three- 
or four-year high school, and a three- 
or four-year college could and in some 
places do constitute an intelligible pri- 
mary and secondary school system. 
Some 20 programs of this sort are now 
operating, and, where the connection be- 
tween the high school and the college is 
close enough, they are operating suc- 
cessfully. Difficulties arise in the case 
of private institutions which do not have 
large. high schools under their control. 
They are not able always to secure 
enough students in the first years of the 
four-year college to make a coherent 
program for the whole period. This 
has handicapped Stephens College, Be- 
rea College, and the University of Chi- 
cago. Those experiments which have 
been conducted in public institutions 
have encountered no such obstacles. I 
hope that as this type of college becomes 
better known this obstacle will be re- 
moved. Local parents, at least, sooner 
or later should get used to the idea of 
sending their children two years earlier 
to the University of Chicago. If they 
should prove recalcitrant, the University 
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of Chicago should seriously consider the 
abolition of its entire junior college pro- 
gram. It is doubtful whether it is in 
the public interest for the university to 
operate a two-year junior college indefi- 
nitely. You will understand that in 
making this remark, as in everything 
else I have to say, I am speaking only 
for myself and am not undertaking to 
represent the attitude of the faculty or 
trustees of the university. 

The reorganization of education that 
I am suggesting would give the junior 
colleges scope to develop an educational 
program. It would also give the pres- 
ent colleges of liberal arts and the uni- 
versities a chance to try to work out 
something intelligible. This I think 
they could do by organizing three-year 
programs of study beginning with the 
junior year. The mass of the popula- 
tion should end its formal education 
with the junior college. Only those in- 
terested in and qualified for advanced 
work should be permitted to proceed be- 
yond the end of the sophomore year. 
We then should begin true university 
work at the same point at which it used 
to be begun in Europe, when there were 
universities there, and continue it, for 
those students who do not plan to be- 
come scholars, for the same period. We 
should be able to bring the methods and 
atmosphere of graduate work down to 
the beginning of the junior year. 

Many departments at Chicago now 
plan their programs for three years’ 
study to the master’s degree, indicating 
to the student that he can drop off at 
the end of two years with the bachelor’s 
if he wants to. The departments have 
had difficulty in doing a satisfactory job 
in two years; they think they can ap- 
proximate one in three. 

All this would be much simplified if 
we were prepared to face the degree 
problem resolutely. We like to say that 
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degrees are not important. If they are 
not, one reason may be that none of 
the degrees we offer means anything 
much today. The B. A. means four 
years in college. The M. A. means one 
year more. If the subject announced for 
this discussion did not prevent me, and 
if you didn’t know it already, I would 
tell you what the Ph.D. amounts to. 
Even if degrees are not important to 
us who have so many that we are dis- 
illusioned about them, we know that 
they are important to our students. The 
American student is the most degree 
conscious in the world, except the Chi- 
nese. We cannot make degrees less im- 
portant simply by saying that they do 
not signify. They do signify. And 
since they do, we might try using them 
to clarify the educational situation in- 
stead of permitting them to add to its 
confusion. The bachelor’s degree, like 
the baccalaureat in France, could be 
awarded at the end of the junior college 
and could indicate the completion of a 
general education. The master’s degree 
could be awarded after three years of 
advanced study and could indicate the 
completion of a university education, 
not such an education as required schol- 
arly ability or capacity in research, but 
an education calling for independent in- 
tellectual effort in a broad field of 
knowledge. Such an education, inci- 
dentally, ought to qualify the graduate 
for a teaching position in which re- 
search was not needed or demanded. 
There is nothing new about this sug- 
gestion. Almost 40 years ago Mr. But- 


ler of Columbia stated the case for it in 


a way that cannot be improved upon. 
The whole trend of education since has 
confirmed his view. The rise of the 
junior college makes action in these 
terms more and more urgent. The ne- 
cessity for the reorganization of the ed- 
ucational system is becoming more and 
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more pressing. A re-allocation of de- 
grees would help along the reorganiza- 
tion. 

This reorganization cannot be as suc- 
cessful as it should be unless students 
who should cease their formal education 
at the end of the junior college can be 
induced to do so. Experience suggests 
that they cannot be induced to do so 
unless some recognizable and popular 
insignia can be conferred upon them at 
the end of the present sophomore year. 
The bachelor’s degree meets these re- 
quirements: it is both recognizable and 
popular. And, since it serves no useful 
purpose at present, it well may be de- 
voted to the very useful purpose of as- 
sisting out of education those who 
should no longer remain in it. 

The present program of national de- 
fense brings into still sharper focus the 
need for the reorganization I have been 
suggesting. The minimum draft age— 
21—-seems to me just precisely wrong. 
It conforms to no recognizable physio- 
logical, social, or educational theory. I 
shall leave to others the discussion of 
the physiological and sociological as- 
pects of the matter. From the educa- 
tional point of view it would seem to be 
clear that the time for military service 
is the time at which the student has 
completed an educational program. The 
logical program for him to complete is 
that of the junior college. Having ac- 
quired a general education, he should 
receive the bachelor’s degree. He then 
should have his year of military train- 
ing. At the conclusion of that year, if 
he is interested in and qualified for in- 
dependent intellectual work, he should 
enter the university. If he is not, he 
should engage in any of the other pur- 
suits of civilian life. | 

The point at which men now are 
drafted is not one at which they can 
feel they have completed anything. They 
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are either in the last year of college or 
have just graduated from it. But, as I 
have shown, the last years of college are 
at present nothing in particular. They 
do not represent a coherent program of 
advanced work. They represent still 
less a coherent program of general edu- 
cation. Men should be drafted at the 
point at which there is a real break in 
their education or a real division be- 
tween education and entrance into ac- 
tive life. That point is the end of the 
junior college. This division can be 
formalized and dramatized by the 
award of the bachelor’s degree at that 
point. If we can bring ourselves to en- 
act these simple changes, we shall be on 
the road to an intelligible organization 
of education and a rational adjustment 
of education to universal military 
service. 

By such a reorganization as this, jun- 
ior college education would become 
terminal at last. But the next and far 
more important question is, what is the 
nature of this education to be? This 
education should fit any boy or girl for 
intelligent action as an American citi- 
zen. If the faculty of a junior college, 
in addition to providing this education, 
also can supply the student with the tech- 
niques by which he may earn a living 
either as a finger-waver or an airplane 
mechanic, I shall of course have little 
objection. But I insist that the primary 
function of the junior college is educa- 
tion for citizenship. This is the aim of 
general education. 

Now I do not hold that general edu- 
cation should be limited to the classics 
of Greece and Rome. I do not believe 
that it is possible or desirable to insist 
that all students who should have a gen- 
eral education must study Greek and 
Latin. I do hold that tradition is im- 
portant in education; that the primary 
purpose of education, indeed, is to help 
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the student understand the tradition in 
which he lives. I do not see how he 
can reach this understanding unless he 
understands the great works in which 
this tradition is set forth. I do not see 
how he can come to understand it by 
learning the routines of either finger- 
waving or flying. If he is going to un- 
derstand it, I am afraid he is going to 
have to read and read important books. 
But if anybody can suggest a better 
method of accomplishing the purpose, I 
shall gladly embrace him and it. 

Nor do I hold that the spirit, the phi- 
losophy, the technology, or the theology 
of the Middle Ages is important in gen- 
eral education. I have no desire to re- 
turn to this period any more than | 
wish to revert to antiquity. Some things 
written, said, and done in the Middle 
Ages seem to me of some consequence 
to mankind. Most Ph.D.’s have never 
heard of them. In order to understand 
the tradition in which they live all stu- 
dents should learn something about 
some of them. Moreover, medieval 
scholars did have one insight: they saw 
that in order to read you had to know 
how to do it. They developed the tech- 
niques of grammar, rhetoric, and logic 
as methods of reading, understanding, 
and talking about things intelligently. 
I think it cannot be denied that our stu- 
dents in the highest reaches of the uni- 
versity are woefully deficient in all these 
abilities today. I do not suggest that 
we should attempt to introduce the triv- 
ium and the quadrivium into the Ameri- 
can junior college. I do say that we 
must try to do for our own students 
what the seven liberal arts did for the 
medieval youth. If the Middle Ages 
have any suggestions to make on this 
point, we should welcome them. We 
need all the help we can get. 

I should like to remark in passing 
that in the Middle Ages people went to 
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universities at 13 or 14. They read 
books and experienced disciplines that 
are regarded as far too difficult for uni- 
versity professors today. Most of the 
great works of the western world were 
written for laymen. Many of them 
were written for very young laymen. 
‘Nothing reveals so clearly the indolence 
and inertia into which we have fallen 
as the steady decline in the number of 
these books read in our schools and col- 
leges and the steady elimination of in- 
struction in the disciplines through 
which they may be understood. And 
all this has gone on in the sacred name 
of liberalizing the curriculum. 


The curriculum I favor is not too dif- 
ficult even for very ordinary American 
students. It is too difficult for the pro- 
fessors, but not for the students. And 
the younger the students are the better 
they like the books, because they are 
not old enough to know that the books 
are too hard for them to read. Some- 
thing like the course of study I should 
favor is now in force at St. John’s Col- 
lege. There an unselected group of in- 
differently prepared students are study- 
ing these books with tremendous en- 
thusiasm 35 hours a week. The entire 
freshman class at Columbia now is read- 
ing and discussing 25 of the great works 
in philosophy and literature. I under- 
stood that rushing week at Columbia 
was a failure because the students were 
too interested in the reading to be in- 
terested in fraternities, that the books 
are the chief subject of discussion at all 
informal student gatherings, and that 
the only complaint comes from teachers 
in other courses who feel that their 
work is suffering from the excitement 
the books in the humanities course 
arouse. For 11 years I have taught 
these books to unselected pupils in our 
University High School and to fresh- 
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men, sophomores, juniors and seniors 
in College. Not one of them has sug- — 
gested that the books were too hard or 
that they were not worth reading. I can 
testify from this experience, though not, 
of course, very scientifically, that stu- 
dents who can read anything thrive on 
these books and that the younger they 
are the more they thrive. 

Those who think that this is a barren, 
arid program, remote from real life and 
devoid of contemporary interest either 
have never read the books or do not 
know how to teach. Or perhaps they 
merely have forgotten their youth. 
These books contain what the race re- 
gards as the permanent, abiding contri- 
butions its intellect and imagination 
have made. They deal with fundamen- 
tal questions. It is a mistake to suppose 
that young people are interested only in 
football, the dramatic association, and 
the student newspaper. I think it could 
be proved that these activities have 
grown to their present overwhelming 
importance in proportion as the curric- 
ulum has been denatured. Students re- 
sort to the extra-curriculum because the 
curriculum is stupid. 

Young people are interested in funda- 
mental questions. They are interested 
in great minds and great works of art. 
They are, of course, interested in the 
bearing of these works on the problems 
of the world today. It is, therefore, im- 
possible to keep out of the discussion, 
even if the teacher were so fossilized as 
to want to, the consideration of current 
events. The night before last I taught 
a course in Thucydides. I could hardly 
get Thucydides discussed because the 
class insisted on arguing about whether 
the Athenians or the Spartans were 
more like the Nazis and wanted to de- 
bate not the Peloponnesian War, but the 
rights and wrongs of the present con- 
flict. 
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In the light of the intellectual tradi- 
tion in which we live, current events 
take on meaning. The points of differ- 
ence and points of similarity between 
previous ages and our own can be pre- 
sented. Think what a mine of refer- 
ences to what now is going on in the 
world is Plato’s Republic or Mill’s Essay 
on Liberty. We may apply to works 
like these the words of Cardinal New- 
man about Aristotle: “Do not suppose 
that in thus appealing to the ancients, 
I am throwing back the world 2,000 
years and fettering philosophy with the 
reasoning of paganism. While the 
world lasts, will Aristotle’s doctrine on 
these matters last, for he is the oracle 
of nature and truth. While we are men, 
we cannot help, to a great extent, being 
Aristotelians, for the great master does 
but analyze the thoughts, feelings, 
views, and opinions of humankind. He 
has told us the meanings of our own 
words and ideas, before we were born. 
In many subject matters, to think cor- 
rectly, is to think like Aristotle; we are 
his disciples whether we will or no, 
though we may not know it.” Do not 
suppose that in thus including great 
writers in my course of study I am ex- 
cluding current events. I do not need 
to make a case for current events. I do 
apparently need to remind you that the 
great books of the western world lie at 
the foundation of the tradition in 
which we live. 

Do not suppose, either, that the termi- 
nal program of general education which 
I favor ignores natural science. Here 
again I am not concerned with the meth- 
od; I am concerned with the end. The 
student should understand the leading 
ideas in the natural sciences. Do you 
think he does today? On the contrary, 
what he gets today is either a super- 
ficial shower from a survey course or 
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professional instruction from the first 
day of the freshman year, based appar- 
ently on the notion that every member 
of the class is going to be a chemical 
engineer. General education is not pro- 
fessional education. The curriculum 
must be designed to prepare the student 
for intelligent citizenship. The type of 
scientific instruction that I received in 
college has no place in the kind of col- 
lege I am proposing. As for survey 
courses of the usual variety, they have 
no place there either. They degenerate 
too easily into a rapid tour of all the 
facts known in physics, chemistry, and 
biology. The basis of the scientific pro- 
gram should be understanding, and this 
involves understanding the great land- 
marks of scientific work, the books and 
the experiments. 


Another problem that has disturbed 
those who have discussed this issue is 
what books I am going to select to cram 
down the throats of the young. The 
answer is that if any reasonably intelli- 
gent person will try conscientiously to 
list the most important books that ever 
have been written, I will accept his list. 
I feel safe in doing this because (a) the 
books all would be worth reading, and 
(b) his list would be almost the same 
as mine. There is, in fact, a startling 
unanimity about what the good books 
are. The real question is what place 
they have in education. The suggestion 
that nobody knows what books to select 
is put forward as an alibi by those who 
never have read any that would be on 
anybody’s list. 

Only one criticism of this program 
has been made which has seemed to me 
on the level. It.is a criticism of great 
importance and one that applies with 
peculiar force to the formulation of e 
program of terminal education in the 
junior college. That criticism is that 
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students who cannot learn through 
books will not be able to learn through 
a course of study based on books. This, 
of course, is true. It is what might be 
called a_ self-evident proposition. It 
should not hinder us, however, from 
employing this curriculum for students 
who can be taught to read. The undis- 
puted fact that some students cannot 
read any books should not prevent us 
from giving those who can read some 
the chance to read the best there are. 
In the meantime we should continue our 
efforts to discover how to teach those 
who cannot read how to do it. We 
should attempt to discover, too, whether 
there is any effective method, other than 
reading, of communicating to the young 
those ideas that form the basis of the 
tradition in which we live. I say for 
the third time that I am concerned with 
ends and not with methods. If we can 
agree on the ends of terminal education 
we can proceed ‘with clarity, vigor, and 
unity to develop the means. My guess 
is that if we can agree on ends, we shall 
find the question of means much easier 
than we have hitherto supposed. 
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Terminal education, then, is general 
education. General education is prep- 
aration for citizenship. Preparation for 
citizenship requires first of all under- 
standing the civilization in which we 
live. Understanding the civilization in 
which we live involves in turn under- 
standing the ideas that have animated 
and formed it. Such preparation for 
citizenship was never so necessary as 
now. In any military effort, whether it 
be a program of national defense or war 
itself, two things are of the first im- 
portance: first, morale, and _ second, 
aims. Both of them are more necessary 
than munitions, armies, navies, or the 
technical skill with which all these are 
employed. Both of them depend on the 
grasp which the population has of its 
own society and of the ideals and pur- 
poses of human life. In comparison 
with the achievement of such compre- 
hension, vocational and semiprofession- 
al education, valuable as they are, pale 
into insignificance. Such comprehen- 
sion is the aim of true terminal educa- 
tion. Such terminal education is the 
best national defense. 
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Preparation of Teachers for Terminal Curricula 
ERNEST V. HOLLIS* 


Students in terminal curricula need 
an immediate working command of 
life’s fundamentals. They want to 
know: How shall we care for our 
bodies, rear our children, work and play 
together, and for what end shall we 
live? They have neither the time nor 
the inclination for the scholars’ “com- 
prehensive thoroughness.” To direct 
effectively such basic learning, the 
teacher’s own preparation must be close 
to the growing edge of life. Mere 
scholarship or erudition is not enough; 
knowing only tricks of the trade and 
manipulative skills is as inadequate. His 
learning should flow immediately from 
the personal, civic, and occupational 
wellsprings of American life and must 
include enough understanding of adoles- 
cent nature to give youth a vital contact 
with these life-giving forces. 

There are many obstacles in the path 
of appointing officers who seek these 
culturally seminal teachers for the jun- 
ior college. Not the least of these is the 
untoward influence of academic tradi- 
tions. Too often accrediting curricula 
and faculty to assure academic respecta- 
bility has resulted in fitting them to a 
Procrustean bed that weakened func- 
tional utility. Getting the form and 
missing the spirit of the good teacher 
is too high a price to pay for academic 
respectability. Aping the older col- 
leges in credits, certificates, fraterni- 
ties, sororities, and other parapher- 
nalia easily can divert terminal educa- 
tion from the stark realities of its objec- 
tives. : 





Me: Conudidaten, Comaniesion on Teacher Edu- 
cation, American Council on Education, Wash- 


ington, D. C 


The very fact that a junior college is 
not a unitary institution complicates the 
difficulty of preparing teachers for it. 
Caney Junior College and Stephens have 
so little in common that their faculty 
personnel problems are not comparable. 
The junior college teacher who guides 
learning in English for transfer students 
has a different job from that which en- 
gages her attention in directing terminal 
students. Yet I know of no graduate 
school that takes cognizance of these so- 
ciological and educational problems in 
preparing teachers. Within terminal 
curricula there are so many specializa- 
tions of teaching that it is difficult to 
prepare teachers for technical and gen- 
eral education and yet keep them aware 
of their common task of helping young- 
sters prepare for a life that demands an 
interaction of disciplines. Obviously 
the varied qualifications demanded of 
teachers in a far-flung program of ter- 
minal and transfer education calls for 
greater latitude in preparation and cer- 
tification than has prevailed in other 
types of institutions of higher education. 
Teacher preparing agencies will have to 
get a substitute for their Procrustes bed 
if the junior college is to have adequate- 
ly prepared teachers. 

What are the qualifications of present 
instructors in terminal curricula? Re- 
turns from a recent survey show 13 per 
cent of the teachers in terminal courses 
have no degree; 29 per cent have only 
the bachelor’s degree, and 52 per cent 
have attained the academic status repre- 
sented by the master’s degree. Only 6 
per cent of these instructors hold a doc- 
tor’s degree of any kind, and one-fourth 
of these are doctors of public health. 
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The teaching experience of the group 
ranges from one to 50 years, with the 
average at nine years. Two-thirds of 
the instructors in occupational courses 
have had nonteaching experience re- 
lated to their work that ranges from one 
to 30 years and averages five years. 
Fifty-five per cent of the teachers in oc- 
cupational courses give full time to 
teaching and an additional 25 per cent 
give at least half time. Evidence was 
submitted to show these teachers grew 
in service by such means as refresher 
courses, work conferences, attendance 
on professional meetings, and reading 
of professional books and periodicals. 

Everything considered, this is a com- 
mendable showing for the teachers of 
terminal curricula. But as is true of all 
generalized data, it tends to conceal as 
much as it reveals. It conceals the fact 
that frequently the overexperienced are 
the undertrained and that the academ- 
ically better prepared teachers tend to 
lack adequate occupational and teaching 
experience. And such quantitative data 
cannot show the lack of correlation be- 
tween amount of preparation and the 
quality of teaching. 

In a 1940 Ph.D. thesis at Yale, L. A. 
Garrison quotes college appointing ofh- 
cers on the inadequacies of teachers in 
junior colleges. The first qualitative 
appraisal declares, “Teachers do not 
look upon education as functional; they 
exaggerate the piece at the expense of 
the whole.” Another administrator 
says, “I can get teachers who have had 
adequate training in the subject to be 
taught but they lack broad knowledge 
in related fields and an understanding 
of late adolescent students.” “Many of 
our teachers fail to see the connection 
between their subject-matter field and 
life situations. They seem unaware of 
the value of community contacts,” an- 
other executive reports. Other evalua- 
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tions declare: “It is difficult to find 
teachers with both the academic back- 
ground and the vocational training 
needed for occupational courses”; 
“Teachers lack ability to counsel stu- 
dents”; “still teach as if a junior col- 
lege were a graduate school”; “Our 
school is small; we want teachers with 
interdepartmental majors and minors.” 

Teacher preparing institutions should 
underscore the concluding statement in 
the paragraph above. Over 40 per cent 
of the 610 junior colleges of the coun- 
try have a total enrollment that does not 
exceed 150 students each. Many teach- 
ers work in two or more fields; approxi- 
mately 37 per cent of the teachers 
studied by Garrison were able to teach 
in their undergraduate and graduate 
majors. A realistic teacher education 
institution must know whether the above 
is descriptive of its clientele or whether 
it prepares teachers for junior colleges 
that enroll students in multiples of 500 
and therefore can choose more special- 
ized _ teachers. 

In the matter of suitable teachers the 
junior colleges seem to be in the posi- 
tion of sailors with “water, water, every- 
where, nor any drop to drink.” Every 
junior college president knows there is 
a plethora of master’s degree people 
teaching in high schools who want po- 
sitions in his institution. Expansions of 
vocational curricula due to the present 
emergency have caused numerous 
plumbers, draftsmen, and sheet metal 
workers to dream of becoming junior 
college professors. In the absence of a 
ready market for their specialized eru- 
dition in the universities, Ed.D. and 
Ph.D. degree holders are beginning to 
seek junior college jobs. And among 
the lot a perplexed appointing officer 
cannot find persons prepared for his 


needs. 
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A friend of long standing who is 
president of a southern junior college 
told me recently what happened in his 
faculty when he yielded to the tempta- 
tion to add to the institution’s prestige 
by employing a Ph.D. in English from 
a leading eastern university. The young 
man had specialized in linguistics, do- 
ing his dissertation on “The Origin of 
Surnames in the Lower Danube Valley.” 
He was a master in this field, but he 
was unaware of and uninterested in the 
linguistic life problems of terminal stu- 
dents in the state of his nativity. He was 
unhappy and his colleagues and students 
were rapidly losing respect for the Ph.D. 
in general and for it in his university in 
particular. 

By an odd coincidence an official of 
this young man’s university who had 
explored, without getting too much en- 
couragement, the possibilities of wide- 
spread placement of its Ph.D.’s in jun- 
ior colleges wrote in and asked why 
junior colleges were indifferent to his 
wares. The case I have just cited is the 
answer. Junior college appointing ofh- 
cers cannot be encouraged to employ 
advanced degree holders at the expense 
of losing breadth of view and depth of 
insight concerning subject matter, 
knowledge of individual students, and 
an awareness of their social needs. 

The junior college is a chief market 
for persons prepared for college teach- 
ing. Yet no graduate school in the 
country is shaping a teacher preparing 
program to meet the demands of this 
expanding market. Perhaps some as- 
tutely managed university soon will pio- 
neer in providing teachers for junior 
colleges. It will require some innovator 
as bold as was William Rainey Harper of 
the University of Chicago in formulat- 
ing and labeling the junior college idea. 

Graduate work for junior college 
teachers should depart from the stereo- 
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type now prevalent in graduate schools. 
It should be more broadly based, closely 
integrated, and functionally related to 
the occupational needs of junior college 
teachers. These needs are not primari- 
ly vocational and technical. Industrial 
and commercial employers regularly ad- 
monish both junior and senior colleges 
to stress the fundamentals of citizenship 
and consumer education and to leave to 
them more of the smaller task of pro- 
ducing manipulative skills. It is their 
considered judgment that a young per- 
son with sound general technical or lib- 
eral education can be taught specific 
skills and tricks of a trade in from six 
weeks to six months. Junior college 
teachers of such specialized terminal 
courses as airplane layout, riveting, pat- 
ternmaking, radio, and meteorology 
need to be able to understand the Amer- 
ican social order and to know how to 
build and maintain morale and ccitizen- 
ship. This is not alone the job of teach- 
ers of English, government, and other 
social studies. 


Until some far-seeing graduate school 
begins to prepare teachers specifically 
for the junior college market, the insti- 
tutions will have to have vigorous in- 
service growth programs to recondition 
auto mechanics, high school teachers, 
and university Ph.D.’s to adjust them 
to the demands of the job. In carrying 
on this arduous labor during this dec- 
ade I hope you will join me in a plan 
that will be submitted to your business 
session for letting graduate schools 
know the nature and scope of the re- 
education you have to do.! I believe 
graduate schools will modify their 
teacher education programs in terms of 


your findings. 





14 special committee of the Association 
was appointed to cooperate with Dr. Hollis 
and the Commission on Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education. 














italia a 
Why I Am Enrolled in a Terminal Curriculum 


A SYMPOSIUM BY STUDENTS OF ILLINOIS JUNIOR COLLEGES 


GENERAL BUSINESS* 


When I graduated from high school, 
there was no possible way in which I 
could enter college immediately. Work 
was a necessity for me and money was 
at a premium. But I was determined to 
secure a College training which would 
prepare me for my life career. This 
determination was transformed into a 
reality when the city of Chicago estab- 
lished its evening junior colleges. You 
may believe that I lost no time taking 
advantage of this opportunity. It gave 
me a chance to obtain the education I 
needed at a minimum expenditure. It 
was an educational opportunity that 
would have been a crime to miss and 
this was one time I wanted to be law- 
abiding. 

First of all I wish to suggest my rea- 
son for pursuing a general business 
course with accounting as my special 
field. Throughout my four years of 
high school, I found that figures seemed 
to interest me most. Some people are 
not content unless the finished product 
of their labors is a concrete object, 
while some, on the other hand, can se- 
cure great satisfaction in the solution of 
a mathematical problem or in the bal- 
ancing of a set of books. I happen to 
belong to the latter group. The prob- 
lem of selling an idea or solving a busi- 
ness transaction fascinates me much 
more than the building of a bridge. The 
field of business interests me because it 
is a live everyday affair. It. affords per- 
sonal contacts- with many people, thus 
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* By Irving Dubin, Carl Schurz Evening 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. 


enabling one to obtain different points 
of view on all subjects, such as national 
politics, international affairs, religion, 
business methods, finances and many, 
many more. It is a field that provides 
new and rich experiences to the persons 
who are engaged in it. 

Secondly I wish to make clear why I 
am attending an evening junior college. 
After leaving high school I found that 
I did not possess sufficient knowledge to 
enter the world of business. I had to 
gain that knowledge someway. AI- 
though I have hopes of obtaining a col- 
lege degree someday, my main object 
at present is to gain the training that 
will enable me to earn a living. If I 
had enrolled in a senior college I would 
have had to take many courses which 
are no doubt valuable but which do not 
have any direct bearing on my work. 
Therefore I registered in a junior col- 
lege in order to secure the professional 
training that I needed. 


When I left high school I found I 
lacked the self-confidence even to apply 
for a job. In junior college not only 
am I gaining the knowledge I must 
have, but also I am receiving something 
just as important which is confidence in 
myself. My instructors not only give 
me technical consultation that is so nec- 
essary nowadays, but by their interest 
in the students, they instill a self-confi- 
dence in me which is equally important. 
An example of this is the statement made 
by my accounting instructor at the con- 
clusion of last semester. He said, 
“Everyone receiving a ‘B’ or better after 
one year of accounting not only is qual- 
ified but also is able absolutely to ob- 
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tain and hold down a bookkeeping job 
even in the largest of concerns.” 

Thirdly, junior college will enable me 
to adjust myself to the differences in 
study practiced in higher schools of 
learning as compared to that of high 
school. 

In concluding I would like to say that 
when I reach my goal in life, and I will, 
I shall owe it in a great measure to my 
training received at junior college. I 
am happy to report that Chicago has a 
junior college system of which we can 
be proud—a system which makes it pos- 
sible for me and thousands of others 


like me to get a chance at a successful 
life. 


GENERAL CULTURAL* 


My studies at Morgan Park Junior 
College came unexpectedly to me. I 
thought it was impossible for me to go 
on to college after graduating from high 
school but through a scholarship from 
the Morgan Park Woman’s Club, I was 
offered two years’ further education 
which was the one thing I wanted above 


all. 


I had taken a secretarial course in 
high school but in using this knowldge 
in summer and part-time jobs, I learned 
that employers were looking for work- 
ers with a knowledge of something more 
than mere ability to operate a_ type- 
writer and transcribe letters. I learned 
that they wanted people who have a 
good background of general and busi- 
ness principles. In fact, it seemed to 
me one never could have too much gen- 
eral knowledge. Then too, I have al- 
ways had a desire to do personnel work 
some day, and the scholarship offered 
the opportunity I had been hoping for 





* By Ardell Arthur, Morgan Park Junior 
College, Chicago, Illinois. 
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to acquire some of the general academic 
work so necessary. 

Therefore, when I entered Morgan 
Park Junior College, I enrolled in a 
terminal curriculum. Although this has 
been mostly a study of cultural arts, I 
have included a few subjects of the com- 
mercial curriculum as economics, ac- 
counting, and business letters, all of 
which will be of great value to me 
whether I ever attain the goal of per- 
sonnel work or not. I also audited a 
dictation and transcription class, not for 
credit but merely to keep in practice for 
any part-time work I might secure. 

The most important phase of this cur- 
riculum, however, has been the general 
liberal arts classes. Through these 
classes, I have acquired a much more 
extensive background in composition, in 
English literature, Shakespearean works, 
and in the wide field of history. 

Many of my former firm ideas were 
changed or strengthened in an evolution 
and genetics course. And a class for 
bug-cutters, comparative anatomy, cer- 
tainly strengthened my constitution and 
proved most interesting. Although some 
of these courses may never have any di- 
rect bearing on a job, they have given 
me a reservoir of facts, and food for 
thought and reasoning that no one ever 
will be able to take from me. This 
semester, I am taking also a course in 
psychology which, of course, will help 
me in understanding myself and others, 
be it in business or everyday living. 

In order to help those students who 
are interested in cultural subjects and 
art, and to create an appreciation of fine 
things, there has been organized on the 
Morgan Park Junior College campus an 
Arts Appreciation Club. This club, un- 
der the sponsorship of a very capable 
faculty member, has done much toward 
stimulating an interest in culture. 

All in all, there isn’t one course I re- 
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gret having taken. The contacts I have 
made with our faculty and the acquaint- 
ances I have made through the small, 
compact, friendly atmosphere of the 
college have supplied me with friends 
that I know will be dear to me all my 
life. I am only one of the 236,000 
young people enrolled in 610 junior col- 
leges, who are thankful for the oppor- 
tunity junior colleges are giving them. 

Now that I am a sophomore at Mor- 
gan Park and two junior college years 
older, I feel satisfied with my choice of 
curriculum, for if in some way or an- 
other I am able to acquire two more 
years of college, I will be able to de- 
velop further one phase of this field of 
culture and learning. But, even if I do 
not continue with my education, I feel 
that my junior college experience has 
assured me a sufficiently developed edu- 
cational and social background, or in 
one word, “confidence.” 


GENERAL CULTURAL* 

Why am I taking a terminal course? 
Because I am not satisfied with myself. 
That is the answer which automatically 
came to my mind when the question 
was asked, and, in general, that is the 
answer I received when I asked a num- 
ber of my fellow-students the same 
question. When we analyze that gen- 
erality, “I am not satisfied with my- 
self,” we find it includes every possible 
reason for desiring self-improvement. 

Why are we dissatisfied with our- 
selves? The answers are various. For 
instance, the girl who sits at my right 
in English composition class is study- 
ing the correct use of our language 
because the man for whom she is pri- 
vate secretary is not sure of his knowl- 
edge of proper grammatical construc- 
tion and depends upon her for cor- 
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rection or verification. She must be 
sure of her answers. It is part of her 
job. Just a few evenings ago, she 
brought to class a letter which had been 
dictated by her employer and about 
which she was uncertain. When the 
problem had been solved her eyes shone 
with pride, because now she was being 
a real secretary; she was doing her 
work efficiently. The boy who sits at 
my left in the same class is preparing 
to study law, a profession which re- 
quires a firm foundation in many cul- 
tural subjects. He doesn’t want to be 
a shipping clerk all his life, he says. 
At the end of last semester he showed 
me the little book in which he has listed 
the necessary prelegal courses and let 
me share in his pleasure at being able 
to check off another item on his list. 
He is a step nearer his goal. The 
woman who sits in front of me in our 
class in public speech doesn’t want her 
children to outgrow her intellectually, 
and apparently she is succeeding, for 
she has been telling us about the study 
sessions which are being held in her 
home and in which everyone in the 
family joins. She is keeping up with 
her children, and she is training for 
our country citizens who will be 
worthy of the name. Then there is the 
oldest member of the class who says, 
“At last I have time to study, to learn 
about the things that others have been 
discussing for years. Now I can learn 
those things too; now I'll be able to 
enjoy those discussions and perhaps 
contribute a bit here and there my- 
self. I’ll belong!” And his wish has 
come true for he no longer sits in- 
articulate with searching eyes. He joins 
in our round table discussions; at last, 


he belongs. 

Each of these persons is an indi- 
vidual with a particular aim, but I be- 
lieve that many students like myself 
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are a composite of these types. Per- 
sonally, I hope to profit in a commer- 
cial way; I am building a firmer founda- 
tion for my work; I know that we who 
are older must be on our toes men- 
tally to keep up with modern youth 
and modern times. As for intellectual 
companionship, that is something for 
which all of us yearn. Yes, it is prob- 
ably true that each of us has some 
different reason for attending school, 
but there is one point upon which I 
am sure we all agree. I am certain that 
I am voicing the sentiment of every stu- 
dent attending Englewood Evening 
Junior College when I say that we are 
grateful for the opportunity to learn 
and for the cooperation and understand- 
ing help of our faculty and of our 
counselors. 


ENGINEERING* 


All of my colleagues have expressed 
well their reasons for enrolling in 
their chosen junior college curriculums. 
It is evident that none of our speakers 
is seeking an education without some 
very definite purpose and vocation in 
view. I, too, am such a student speaker. 
I have enrolled in the engineering ter- 
minal curriculum at Wright Junior 
College. At entrance (and through this 
day) I have very definite reasons for 
entering this particular course of study 
in this junior college. 

In Chicago, which we all know is 
the center of many great industries, 
there is an ever-increasing demand for 
semiprofessionally trained men of en- 
gineering background. Many industries 
are seeking young men to do jobs in 
drafting, installation, or work of a su- 
pervisory or office nature, who must 
understand engineering techniques and 
processes. For these jobs the junior 





*By Donald Hautop, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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college graduate has proved himself 
adequately trained. More than this, his 
age combined with the extent of his 
training gives him a desired plasticity 
that encourages him to apply himself 
happily to a great variety of jobs. He 
masters chores of a menial nature 
until he has advanced into the position 
of a junior supervisor. He usually can 
do all that is required in the work of 
an office job or be so diversified in his 
training as to be an able inspector in 
the selection of materials for use in a 
process of manufacture. 


Many of our Chicago industries are 
calling for young workers who know 
the principles of engineering and how 
to apply these principles to a job. They 
want someone whose training has been 
broad enough so as not to restrict him 
by self-imposed limitations resulting 
from an overspecialization in one re- 
stricted area. 

At Wright Junior College I have 
found all that I expected and need for 
general engineering training. The in- 
struction I have been given is the cor- 
rect kind because it has been tested by 
those who have graduated. Our alumni 
have been placed in the kind of job 
I want. They are successful and out- 
standing as junior engineers wherever 
they are working. 

I know that Wright Junior College 
is doing a good job of training me. The 
curriculum has offered and schooled me 
in the knowledge I want. My hope. and 
aim are to show the members of our 
faculty that this training has been suc- 
cessful. They have taught me how to 
use the tools of my vocation. I shall 
apply this knowledge and succeed; 
first, because of my adequate junior 
college training and second, because of 
the great desire I have to work as an 
engineer. 
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LABORATORY TECHNICIAN* 

Philip M. Bail, recently president of 
Chevy Chase Junior College, says that 
a terminal course must be one that 
serves a useful purpose. It should be 
functional and should include training 
in the following: the ability to think 
clearly; the ability to adjust to new 
situations; the development of apti- 
tudes, skills, and abilities. 

A terminal course for me had to be 
one that was practical and would enable 
me in a short time to earn a liveli- 
hood. I always had been interested in 
drugs and in sick people, but I could 
not afford to study medicine. After I 
had gone to college for a semester, I 
decided to take a test for vocational 
interest. This test showed that I had 
a definite aptitude for nursing or lab- 
oratory work. Nursing had some appeal 
for me but I wanted more to work 
with a microscope and make experi- 
ments on different things. I knew that 
a laboratory technician was indispens- 
able to a hospital and that doctors de- 
pended on their help in diagnosing 
cases. I wanted to help do those things. 
I wanted a job with a future. 

Since I was already in my twenties 
and had to earn my own living, it was 
absolutely necessary for me to decide 
what my life work would be. Putting all 
of these things together, I knew that 
the best thing for me was to be a lab- 
oratory technician. 

My next problem was to find an in- 
stitution that offered a course in lab- 
oratory technology and that was still 
within my reach financially. I wrote to 
several places but none of them seemed 
to fit all of my needs. Then I heard of 
Evanston Collegiate Institute.’ It offered 
just what I wanted. 





*By Mary Osborne, Evanston Collegiate 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Since registering for the course ‘in 
laboratory technology, I have learned 
many things which will help me even if 
I never see the inside of a laboratory 
again. Many of the true values of life 
have become more real to me. I have 
learned how to do a complete blood 
count including a hemoglobin, a red 
and white count and a differential white 
count. I know that an increase in white 
cells signifies some kind of infection. 
I have learned to type and cross-type 
blood for transfusions and to correlate 
their importance to saving human 
lives. 

Along with these very important 
things, I have learned also that a good 
technician must be accurate and de- 
pendable. She must be neat and 
clean. She has to have a pleasing 
voice and personality, and above all 
things, she must be honest and loyal. 

In this present semester we are going 
to learn how to give a metabolism test, 
how to do a Kahn test, and how to 
operate the electrocardiograph. 

Out of our class of 15 girls, two of 
us already have been placed in part- 
time jobs. The happiest day of my life 
was the first day I spent in the lab- 
oratory. Did I say I wanted a job 
with a future in it? Well, I have it and 
my future has already begun. 


MEDICAL SECRETARY* 


Like many other freshmen that 
come to junior colleges, I thought I 
knew exactly what I wanted for a life 
career. All through high school I 
wanted to be a secretary, and in ac- 
cordance with this ‘ambition, I had con- 
centrated on shorthand, typing,’ arid 
English. Upon graduation from high 
school, my intention had been to fur- 





*By. Elaine. Banti, Herzl Junior nes 
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ther my secretarial training at a busi- 
ness college. However, since my finances 
at that time did not permit me to do 
so and since I was anxious to continue 
my education, my only alternative was 
to attend a junior college. Fortunately 
Herzl Junior College is within a short 
distance of my home, and this arrange- 
ment was a very convenient one. 

After I had been at Herzl long 
enough to orient myself to my new 
surroundings, I realized that a junior 
college had much more to offer in the 
way of general knowledge than an 
ordinary commercial school. I found 
that in this institution I could acquire a 
background in art, literature, and sci- 
ence that would be invaluable in the 
future. The sciences, especially the 
biological sciences, began to interest 
me for the first time. Slowly the idea 
that education did not consist merely 
of the ability to take dictation and 
transcribe it began to penetrate my 
mind. All these thoughts had a very 
favorable effect on me and inspired me 
to try to coordinate my new interest in 
science with my original ambition to 
become a secretary. 

When I asked Dr. Lederer, who is 
vocational counselor and _ biological 
science instructor at Herzl, to assist 
me with my problem, he offered a per- 
fect solution, namely, to take the medi- 
cal and dental secretarial course and 
become a medical secretary. I was 
pleased and enthusiastic over the idea 
and I took his advice. For here was a 
course that offered me the opportunity 
to do urinalysis, blood-counts, micro- 
scopic tests, and other techniques which 
are common in a physician’s office. 

The course also gives instruction in 
such office procedures as draping pa- 
tients, recording case histories, an- 
swering phone calls, and making ap- 
pointments, and offers an opportunity 
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to play hostess and housekeeper for 
the doctor as well. Best of all, along 
with all these techniques go the cleri- 
cal duties that I have always enjoyed, 
such as filing, preparing income tax 
returns, maintaining correspondence 
with professional people, and so on. 

In other words, I really took the ter- 
minal course for medical and dental 
secretaries because it would train me 
immediately for the kind of work that 
I want to do. 


MERCHANDISING* 


In my last year in high school, I dis- 
covered that I enjoyed making contacts, 
discovering personalities and noticing 
the reactions of people. Although I had 
no personal interests in the survey 
courses at Woodrow Wilson Junior Col- 
lege, I found that these courses are the 
backbone of one’s education. They tend 
to broaden one’s interest beyond just 
the single subject in which one is spe- 
cializing. Therefore, I desired to take 
the surveys for the opportunity of ap- 
preciating other peoples’ interests, as 
well as to give me a general knowledge 
of man’s accomplishments. 

After enrolling in junior college, it 
became necessary for me to have a 
definite plan for my future and to de- 
velop my earning power. I never have 
liked secretarial work and the mere 
thought of sitting in the same office and 
doing the same prosaic tasks bothered 
me. A career in merchandising offered 
ever-changing surroundings and a variety 
of types of people with whom to cope. 

The course requires a student to se- 
cure and hold a job. This is particu- 
larly good because it not only teaches 
one the techniques of successfully apply- 
ing for a job, but also gives one an idea 





*By Anamary Kirchoff, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. 
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of what the employer expects of his 
employes. It is invaluable also in ac- 
cumulating references for future use. 

During the first year, the courses 
which orient the student to the business 
world are emphasized. Included in 
these are: introduction to business, sales- 
manship, business mathematics, and 
marketing. During the second year, 
store problems and specific information 
of retailing methods are presented. In 
the latter portion of the curriculum, I 
gained a respect for good products and 
learned how to make tests for quality 
in all types of merchandise. This 
knowledge is helpful even if I never 
enter merchandising as a career because 
I will always have to buy and knowing 
quality, I can buy wisely. 

This semester, I am finding the mer- 
chandising studies even more interest- 
ing, as I learn not only the techniques of 
selling, displaying, interior decorating, 
and fashion retailing, but also the study 
of store operations which forms an im- 
portant foundation for an executive po- 
sition. I am studying fabrics in con- 
nection with fashions as my specialty. 

Studying merchandising at junior col- 
lege, where I meet and learn to dis- 
tinguish all types of people, has helped 
me greatly in just the little experience 
I have had in selling in one of Chicago’s 
largest department stores. 

Looking back over my college ex- 
perience, I am glad that I have taken 
merchandising because I not only ap- 
preciate the work “behind the scenes” 
in a store, but I also feel that I have 
learned how to live with the world. 


MUSIC* 
There are a number of reasons, some 
rather personal and some decidedly 
academic, as to why I chose to attend 





*By Shirley Galitz, North Park College, 
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North Park, a junior college, rather than 
a regular music conservatory or uni- 
versity. 

Not being a musical genius but only 
an average student, I felt it wise to 
choose a college instead of a university 
in order to avoid this so-called “mass 
education” where one is often left alone 
to work out his or her problems with 
only the aid of the notes taken in class. 
I wanted to attend an institution where 
there would be a more intimate feeling 
between the instructor and_ student, 
where one could feel free to come to 
his professor and be sure he would be 
received gladly and given any aid 
needed. 


In choosing a college where one plans 
to study for such a vocation as music, 
it is wise to select a college where one 
is likely to be used and gain some much 
needed experience. The decided dis- 
advantage of losing one’s identity in a 
large university and becoming a mere 
cog in a mechanized education presents 
itself. The average student, therefore, 
may well go to.a smaller yet well-known 
and highly-rated music school where the 
students constitute the musical activities 
of the college and, therefore, slowly 
but most assuredly, gain a name for 
themselves. 


I found that this much needed ex- 
perience could be attained for me more 
easily in a junior college than in a musi- 
cal college because of the many oppor- 
tunities with glee clubs, festival chorus, 
and chapel choir. I felt that a junior 
college would be better also in this mat- 
ter than a university as there are so 
many students in a university that there 
would be a possibility of my not meet- 
ing the requirements of these music 
groups. A smaller college, such as North 
Park, takes great pride in its chapel 
choir and choruses and uses whatever 
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talent it is likely to have in concerts, 
chapel services, and student assemblies. 


I felt, too, that it would be wise, es- 
pecially in this age of specialization, to 
attend a college where my education 
would not be so limited. I felt I needed 
the academic background, such as Eng- 
lish, history, and psychology, which a 
junior college could offer. 

One of my more personal reasons for 
attending a junior college was the mat- 
ter of tuition. The tuition here is un- 
doubtedly lower than at a conservatory 
and quite a bit less than at a university, 
with the exception of the state univer- 
sities. This is one of the outstanding 
features of the junior college, as it pro- 
vides excellent courses at a cost within 
the reach of most people and thus makes 
it possible to get a college education at 
a nominal cost under the direction of 
capable instructors. 

The fact that the religious life of the 
students was emphasized was influential 
in my decision in favor of North Park. 
Religion is not stressed to the point of 
making two people of different faiths 
uncomfortable but instead it makes them 
realize what a wonderful thing it is for 
young people to share, somewhat, their 
religious life. 

There is still one other reason why I 
chose a junior college—the social aspect 
of a college education. As far as I was 
concerned, a conservatory alone was out 
of the question for I felt the social gath- 
erings of the young people in college 
certainly add a million and one things 
to any young person’s life. Attending 
a conservatory would offer few of the 
social functions. On the other hand, I 
was afraid a large university might offer 
too many diversions and cause a decided 
decline in my academic work. Here 
again, North Park or a similar small 
college seemed to strike a happy medium. 
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The well-integrated curriculum at the 
junior college I chose has proven very 
beneficial in my case. It has provided 
me with a sound foundation upon which 
I will be able to build a career in music. 


SECRETARIAL* 


I always have wanted to realize two 
ambitions. One was to be a good sec- 
retary; the other was to get a broad 
education. I once thought that a desire 
to go to college and the willingness to 
study were the only requirements for a 
higher education. But it wasn’t long 
before I discovered that something else 
was necessary. Without it, the desire to 
go to college and the willingness to 
study are nothing. I speak, of course, 
of the ability to pay for a college edu- 
cation. 

In high school I prepared for higher 
education by taking a combined college 
preparatory and commercial course. But 
when I graduated in 1938, I knew that 
I would have to lay aside, at least tem- 
porarily, my ambition to attend college 
and try to work toward a realization of 
my ambition to become a good secretary. 
I did not let the one ambition over- 
shadow the other—I merely thought it 
best to win one before trying to win 
the other. 

Over a year ago I obtained the posi- 
tion I hold at the present time, secretary 
to an investment analyst in a Chicago 
bank. This position is everything that 
I could want and it offers me an ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement. 
My work demands not only a knowledge 
of the technique of shorthand and typ- 
ing, but also a knowledge of cultural 
subjects. The men I work with are, 
in most cases, graduates of colleges 
and well-known universities. Natur- 


*By Betty Barbier, Austin Evening Junior 
College, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ally, daily contact with them makes it 
necessary for me to know at least a little 
about the many things that a well-edu- 
cated person knows. The answer to 
some of these things I hope to find in 
my future studies of biological science, 
social science and English. On the other 
hand, my work can be improved by the 
study of advanced dictation and trans- 
scription, office administration, business 
law and business letter writing. 

It has been said that in order to 
understand the work that one does, it is 
necessary to understand at least a little 
about the work that the other depart- 
ments of an organization do. In my 
case, this is especially true. In our 
investment department, we do strictly 
analytical work—the study and analysis 
of investments for the bank’s bond ac- 
count and for customers. I can under- 
stand this work by studying money and 
banking which covers those phases of 
banking operations which are helpful to 
me. 

There are a number of schools that 
offer the opportunity of specializing in 
either the cultural or commercial field. 
Commercial schools offer excellently con- 
centrated courses in all the business sub- 
jects I have mentioned. One of these 
commercial schools offers a course that 
is comparable in content to the advanced 
dictation and transcription course, of- 
fered by Austin, but the cost of this 
course for 20 weeks is $51.00. A course 
similar to this which I took at Austin 
last semester cost me $2.50 for the use 
of a typewriter and about $3.00 for a 
textbook and writing materials. Aside 
from the expense angle, this commercial 
school could not meet my wider needs 
because, while it would improve my 
office techniques, it would not give me 
a junior college diploma and the broad 
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background it stands for. To carry a 
junior college course that includes both 
cultural subjects and practical business 
subjects, it is necessary to attend either 
our universities or junior colleges. The 
cost of a year’s residence and study at 
our state university is at least $500. 
But junior colleges like Austin make it 
possible for me and for many others to 
work toward a goal that only a short 
time ago seemed to be impossible to 
reach. 


The work I have done thus far has 
had two results. I am closer to reaching 
my goal of graduation from a junior col- 
lege, and the position I hold has become 
even more assured than it was. My first 
position with the bank was that of file 
clerk and typist. As a matter of fact, 
our department head did not know that 
I could take dictation. I had had only 
a little experience in taking dictation, so 
I enrolled in the advanced dictation and 
transcription course to increase my speed 
and give me more confidence. Since I 
was given the opportunity to show my 
ability, I have recorded many technical 
letters and memoranda, as well as some 
of the preliminary dictation on a text- 
book to be used in the classes of a bank- 
ing school. As a result, I have been © 
placed in line for a possible position 
as secretary to one of the officers of our 
bank which is the highest position any 
of our young women can hope to reach. 


So, you see, the junior college course 
that I have planned is not something 
that I can make actual use of only upon 
graduation; it is something that helps 
me every day. Not only has my work 
improved, but also I have that all-im- 
portant feeling that the passing of each 
class brings me nearer to what I have 
always wanted—a junior college diplo- 


- ‘ma and all that it stands for. 
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SECRETARIAL*: 


_ Many men have discovered in short- 
hand the open door to opportunity, for 
it has proven the stepping-stone that led 
to many successes. Woodrow Wilson, 
while never using shorthand profession- 
ally, found it an invaluable aid in mak- 
ing memoranda or preparing papers. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, at- 
tributes much of his upward climb to 
the opportunities which shorthand cre- 
ated for him. James Oppenheim, Irvin 
S. Cobb, and Norman Hapgood, editor 
of Harper’s Weekly, are others who have 
mastered this modern way of writing, 
_and who agree with Alexander Graham 
Bell that shorthand is not merely a re- 
porter’s art, but is of value to students, 
clerks, merchants, and literary men. 


Unlike many other fields of business, 
the secretarial field for men is large and 
without the severe competition found in 
so many vocations. This condition is 
proved by the fact that there are hun- 
dreds of young men who have taken 
courses in salesmanship, in higher ac- 
counting, or in the various trades, and 
cannot secure entrance into business be- 
cause they lack something specific to 
offer. On the other hand, a well-edu- 
cated male secretary finds immediate 
outlet for his training, for the executive 
is constantly on the watch for the young 
man who can assume responsibility and 
act as his righthand man. Because of 
these things and the fact that a secretary 
is held back only by his own limita- 
tions, it is no wonder that I enrolled 
in a secretarial course of study at Mor- 
ton Junior College. 


Circumstances make it necessary that 





*By Richard Purvis, Morton Junior Col- 
lege, Cicero, Illinois. 
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I provide myself with immediate income. 
This income must be stable, large or 
small though it be. It must not be af- 
fected by overproduction, strikes, falling 
off of orders, or the other uncertainties 
of the factory or office departments. 
Because I need this immediate income, 
I cannot wait to pass through the slow 
but sure upward march of the bundle 
wrapper before learning the things hap- 
pening around me. Nor can I spend 
the necessary years to qualify myself for 
the returns of the legal, medical, or 
other professions. To go through the 
long grind of salesmanship where com- 
missions are uncertain and competition 
is keen is not advisable in my case. 


I desire also to learn everything pos- 
sible about this business I am entering 
and to make the acquaintance and un- 
derstand the qualifications of the men 
to whom the business owes its success. 
In my opinion, no other course would 
prepare me as fully for this as would 
the secretarial. By the end of May, I 
shall have completed my subjects of 
typing, shorthand, accounting, comp- 
tometry, and other office techniques, any 
of which could be put to service in an 
office. These subjects, I am sure, give 
me the groundwork with which to open 
the door to a secretarial position. How- 
ever, this isn’t the goal that I seek. 
Rather, it is this position which will act 
as a stepping-stone by which I may be- 
come an executive. 


If, at the completion of my course, I 
am able to present an engaging manner, 
if I am thoroughly conscientious, dili- 
gent, punctual, and possess initiative— 
in other words, if I have developed the 
necessary qualifications required: of a 
position of trust, what is there to keep 
me from achieving success? 
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Committee Reports 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee has held a 
number of sessions during the days of 
the Chicago meeting giving careful con- 
sideration to a large number of mat- 
ters of Association business. A full rec- 
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ACTION ON RECOMMENDATIONS 


At the business meeting the first of 
the above recommendations was ap- 
proved. With reference to the second 
recommendation it was voted that ten- 
tative application be made to the Na- 
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INDIVIDUAL REGISTRATIONS AT TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF JuNIOR COLLEGES, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 1941 


ord of these meetings will be furnished 
later to those concerned. 


The Executive Committee recom- 
mends to the Association that, because 
of unsettled world conditions, considera- 
tion of the five proposed amendments 
to the Constitution be deferred a year. 


The Executive Committee recommends 
to the Association that application be 
made to the National Education Asso- 
ciation for affiliation as a department 
of that association. 

J. THomas Davis 


tional Education Association for de- 
partmental affiliation and that before the 
application is made final or withdrawn 
next year the Executive Secretary be 
asked to submit the matter to the vari- 
ous regional and state junior college 
organizations and ask for their judg- 
ments concerning it. 


All other committee reports were 
adopted as presented and as printed in 


this issue of the Journal. 


J. THomas Davis 
Convention Secretary 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION 


The Committee on Consumer Educa- 
tion was appointed on May 9, 1940, fol- 
lowing its authorization by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association. The 
purpose of the committee as stated at 
the time of appointment is as follows: 


To make a preliminary study of the oppor- 
tunity and need for an extensive stud 
consumer education in the junior college 
field; to recommend personnel for a continu- 
ing Commission on Consumer Education; to 
consider plans for securing a special grant 
for several years’ activities; to report to the 
executive committee or to the Association or 
to both before making any commitments or 
taking action involving the Association. 


The activities of the committee since 
its appointment have been rather limited 
because of the fact that funds are not 
available to cover traveling expenses for 
meetings. Consideration of various 
problems has been carried on by mail 
and by conferences between the chair- 
man and individual committee mem- 
bers. The chairman represented the 
committee at the meeting on consumer 
problems called by Miss Elliott of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission. 
A report of this meeting was sent to all 
junior colleges through the office of the 
Executive Secretary. 


The committee, in fulfilling its first 
objective, as outlined in the stated pur- 
poses, has considered many topics and 
reports the following: (1) Fewer than 
10 per cent of the junior colleges report 
specific courses dealing with any phase 
of consumer problems. (2) In the 
courses offered there is lack of general 
agreement as to title, contents, and ma- 
terials. (3) The need for consumer ed- 
ucation in any program designed to aid 
students in more effective living is ap- 
parent. (4) The need for consumer ed- 
ucation today is becoming increasingly 
acute, not only for students, but also for 
the community because of the defense 


program. 
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The committee recommends: | 

1. That the need for consumer educa- 
tion be pointed out through the Junior 
College Journa.. 

2. That the opportunities for the 
junior college in the field likewise 
should be pointed out in the Journal. 
These opportunities include formal 
courses, integrated projects, and com- 
munity service. 

3. That in order to cooperate with 
the defense program junior colleges as 
community institutions should under- 
take a definite program designed to in- 
form the community on vital consumer 
problems. 

4. That specific suggestions be given 
immediately for new courses and for 
modifications of existing courses in the 
fields of economics, home economics and 
commerce which will help junior col- 
leges in general and women’s junior 
colleges in particular in carrying on an 
effective type of consumer education in 
connection with the national defense 
program. 

5. That the possibilities be explored 
of conducting at least one summer work- 
shop in the field of consumer education. 

WiLuiaM H. Conley 
Chairman 


ADULT EDUCATION* 

The report of the Committee on 
Junior College Adult Education is in 
two parts. Part 1 is a summary of 
the replies to the questionnaire sent by 
the committee to all of the 610 junior 
colleges listed in the Junior College Di- 





* Personnel of this committee: Joseph 
Hackman, chairman, Austin Junior College, 
Illinois; Hoyt Blackwell, Mars Hill College, 
North Carolina; W. W. Carpenter, University 
of Missouri, Missouri; Henry A. Dixon, Weber 
College, Utah; George C. Mann, California 
State Department of Education; Royce S. 
Pitkin, Goddard College, Vermont; David B. 
Pugh, Pennsylvania State College, Feuneyl- 
vania; and Nicholas meg San 
dino Valley Junior College, California. - 
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rectory, 1941. Replies were received 
from 457 institutions representing 75 
per cent of the total. A report such as 
our committee was asked to prepare 
must of necessity be statistical. How- 
ever, in order not to tax your patience 
with a recital of many figures, the sta- 
tistical portion was mimeographed.! 

In the second part of our report, we 
shall present: (1) an analysis of the 
data obtained from the questionnaire; 
(2) some observations on the unlimited 
opportunities for service to a large por- 
tion of our population which is open to 
junior colleges in the adult education 
field; (3) the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the committee. 


The Questionnaire 

The phenomenally rapid growth of 
the junior college movement in our 
country justifiably has been the subject 
of much study and discussion among ed- 
ucators. It has been pointed out, and 
correctly so, that our regular junior col- 
leges have grown and will continue to 
grow because they are a natural develop- 
ment of the democratic extension of edu- 
cational opportunities to an ever widen- 
ing portion of our population. 

The rapid progress of the regular 
junior colleges is as a snail’s pace when 
compared with the rapid expansion of 
junior college adult education. No less 
than 133 junior colleges representing 30 
per cent of the institutions responding to 
the questionnaire, reported that they are 
offering late afternoon, evening, or Sat- 
urday classes for adults. If we look at 
the publicly controlled institutions alone, 
we find that 42 per cent offer adult pro- 
grams. In the school year 1939-1940, 
61,000 students were enrolled in these 
institutions. Of this number more than 





*Copies of this eight-page mimeographed 
section of the report may be secured by -writ- 
ing to the office of the Association in Wash- 
ington. - | Ce? Bs 7. : 
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51,000 were to be found in the publicly 
controlled institutions. When we exam- 
ine the distribution as between evening, 
late afternoon, and Saturday classes, we 
find that 54,000 or almost 85 per cent 
were in evening junior colleges. The 
balance is divided almost evenly between 
late afternoon and Saturday classes. The 
rapid growth of this educational move- 
ment becomes especially apparent when 
we note that 70 per cent of the evening 
institutions, 52 per cent of the late after- 
noon classes, and 64 per cent of the Sat- 
urday classes have come into existence 
since 1936. To put it another way, only 
18 per cent of the evening programs, 
28 per cent of the late afternoon pro- 
rams and 21 per cent of the Saturday 
programs, now being offered in our 
junior colleges, were in existence prior 
to 1931. It should be noted that the 
expansion of this significant movement 
corresponds closely to the period of the 
economic depression. 


We have said that approximately one- 
third of the junior colleges replying to 
our questionnaire have some adult pro- 
gram in the form of late afternoon or 
evening or Saturday classes. We have 
no data on the number of junior colleges 
sponsoring forums, lecture series, short 
term summer sessions, and other types 
of adult programs. What of the remain- 
ing two-thirds? Of this group, 3 per 
cent already have decided to add adult 
programs within the next year and 32 
per cent more now are studying the 
matter. Administrators of junior col- 
leges offering no adult programs were 
asked to state whether in their opinion 
the adult education needs already were 
being met adequately by other institu- 
tions in their communities. Eighty-two 
per cent replied in the negative. It 
seems, therefore, that administrators of 
four out of five junior colleges not-offer- 
ing adult programs believe that the com- 
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munities they serve stand in need of such 
service. Why then, one may ask, are 
they not providing it? Some adminis- 
trators believe that it is not a part of 
their function to be concerned with adult 
education. To a large majority, however, 
representing 74 per cent of this group, 
the lack of funds has been the determin- 
ing factor. In this as in all other fields 
of education, financing is sure to present 
a difficult problem, but the fact that 
junior college adult education is largely 
vocational is something that is worth 
noting in this connection. If it is 
planned carefully, a considerable part of 
the cost can be met with Federal funds 
available under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen Acts. 


Junior colleges offering regular and 
adult programs were asked to furnish 
information relating to organization. It 
was found that in 69 per cent of the 
institutions offering such work the ad- 
ministration of the entire program is in 
the hands of the same persons. In 28 
per cent the administration is partly the 
same. In the remaining 3 per cent en- 
tirely different personnel is in charge. 
On the matter of continuity of instruc- 
tors, 36 per cent reported that the regu- 
lar faculties also were conducting the 
adult programs. Of the remaining 64 
per cent, part of the faculties are drawn 
from the outside. There appears to be 
wide recognition among junior colleges 
offering adult programs that the curric- 
ulum best designed for adults is different 
in many instances from those designed 
for students in regular day programs. 
As a consequence, 43 per cent of the 
institutions in this group plan their cur- 
ricula for adults independently from that 
of their regular programs. An addition- 
al 51 per cent modify their regular cur- 
ricula to meet the needs of adults. Only 
6 per cent make no distinction between 


the regular and adult offerings. Finally, 
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it is worth noting that 46 per cent of 
the schools in this group report that 
they consult with local advisory com- 
mittees concerning their adult programs. 

Junior college administrators were 
asked to express their opinions on a 
number of questions related to the gen- 
eral topic as to whether a comprehensive 
national study of junior college adult 
education should be undertaken. To 
the question as to whether there is a 
need for such a study 85 per cent re- 
sponded in the affirmative. In reply to 
another question 75 per cent indicated 
that the results of such a study, if con- 
ducted by the Association, would be of 
value to their institutions. There is a 
somewhat greater division of opinion on 
whether a sampling study of a small 
number of junior colleges or a com- 
prehensive investigation including all or 
most junior colleges should be planned. 
Nearly 70 per cent expressed their 
preference for the comprehensive type. 
There is almost complete unanimity (88 
per cent of those who replied) that if a 
study is undertaken, funds with which 
to finance it should be sought by the 
Association from some _ educational 
foundation. 

The administrators were asked also 
to evaluate in terms of, “very great,” 
“considerable,” “little,” or “no impor- 
tance” each of 13 suggested subjects 
which might be examined if a national 
study is undertaken. The _ subject 
chosen as being of “very great” im- 
portance by the largest number of .ad- 
ministrators (61 per cent) is the one 
concerning the particular services for 
the education of adults which can be 
provided best by the junior college. If 
we combine the choices of “very great” 
and “considerable” we find that not a 
single one of the suggested subjects re- 
ceived the approval of less than 70 per 
cent of those expressing opinions. 
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Opportunities in Adult Education 


We shall turn now to a brief exam- 
ination of the opportunities for service 
to a large portion of our population 
open to junior colleges in the field of 
adult education. It is a fact that be- 
cause of the nature of the labor mar- 
ket an increasing number of young 
people continue in our high schools 
until they are graduated. According to 
the Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States for 1940, issued by the 
Office of Education (Bulletin No. 2, 
p. 14), 591,000 young people were 
graduated from our public high schools 
in 1929-1930. In 1937-1938, only eight 
years later (the last year for which fig- 
ures are available), more than 1,035,000 
were graduated. Yet it is significant 
that whereas in 1929 more than 44 per 
cent of those graduating continued with 
their education the following year, in 
1937 only 29 per cent were able to do 
so. The comment of the Office of Edu- 
cation is that, “to a considerable extent 
this drop . . . may be explained by eco- 
nomic inability to continue in school.” 
At the same time, because of technolog- 
ical and other changes, employers are 
expecting applicants for positions to 
have more training than they had re- 
quired prior to 1930. Young people 
who leave school upon graduation from 
high school and who succeed in finding 
employment soon discover that if they 
are to retain their positions and, more 
important, if they are to advance they 
must increase their skills. The junior 
colleges have the opportunity and the 
duty to provide training for a large 
portion of the more than 700,000 young 
men and women who graduate from our 
high schools annually but who can not 
afford to enroll in day classes. In ad- 
dition there is an undetermined num- 
ber of men and women, high school and 
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nonhigh school graduates, who feel a 
need for more training and who, be- 
cause of their maturity, can profit most 
and are less easily discouraged if the 
work offered them is on the college 
level. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 
Several conclusions stand out as be- 


‘ing especially important when we con- 


sider the future of adult education in 
our junior colleges. 

1. The growth of junior college adult 
education within the last decade, though 
great, is very minute when viewed from 
the point of view of the many hundreds 
of thousands of our people for whom 
these schools can be the best source of 
vocational and cultural improvement. 

2. The increased emphasis on ter- 
minal education in our regular junior 
colleges is serving to make these insti- 
tutions especially well suited to meet 
the educational needs of adults. Ter- 
minal education is, by definition, an 
effort to develop curricula, the major 
purpose of which is to equip students 
with certain well-developed specialized 
skills. It is the feeling that they do not 
possess, or that they possess to an in- 
sufficient degree, certain definite skills, 
that most often impells adults to seek 
more training. 

The replies received to our question- 
naire establish, beyond doubt, that a 
large majority of junior college admin- 
istrators are in favor of having our 
Association conduct an extensive study 
of the entire field of junior college 
adult education. 


4. From the many comments elicited 
in connection with some of the issues 
raised in the questionnaire, as well as 
from the letters which accompanied 
some of the replies, we received the 
very definite impression that, though 
there is some interest in present prac- 
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tices of junior colleges offering adult 
programs, the major interest is in the 
next steps, that is, projected plans for 
the future. 

In view of the findings in the pre- 
liminary study, your committee recom- 
mends: 

1. That the Executive Committee ap- 
point a commission on adult educa- 
tion. This commission should include 
a representative from the National 
Youth Administration. 

2. That the commission be author- 
ized to consider plans for securing a 
special grant and to plan a comprehen- 
sive study of junior college adult edu- 
cation. 

3. That the commission report to the 
Executive Committee before making any 
commitments involving the Association. 


JosEpH HACKMAN 
Chairman 


ACCOUNTING MANUAL 

The Committee on a Manual of 
Junior College Accounting, appointed 
a year ago, has worked in close co- 
operation with the Financial Advisory 
Service of the American Council on 
Education. Definite plans have been 
developed for the publication of a 
manual to be published probably in the 
spring of 1942. Through the generosity 
of the American Council it has been 
possible to finance a special meeting 
of the committee to discuss matters of 
policy and to agree upon the form and 
contents of this proposed manual. This 
meeting, with representatives from all 
parts of the country, will be held in 
Chicago following the adjournment of 
this convention. The committee has 
asked Henry G. Badger, specialist in 
educational statistics and financial ac- 
counting of the United States Office of 
Education, to assist it in drawing up 
tentative plans for the proposed vol- 
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ume. Instead of taking time to pre- 
sent a more comprehensive report of 
the work and plans of the committee, I 
wish to give the remainder of the time 
allotted for this report to Mr. Badger. 


Water C. EELLs 
Chairman 


PROPOSED ACCOUNTING MANUAL 


It would be easy to guess that you 
people are gluttons for punishment, 
that you enjoy being reproached time 
after time by the same person. A half- 
dozen years ago I appeared before you 
to tell you your sins in the way of ac- 
counting and to preach unto you the 
necessity of conversion and salvation. 
You listened patiently and attentively, 
at least so I thought, but like many 
other sinners apparently did nothing 
about it after the revivalist had de- 
parted. 


Now you have been good enough to 
invite me to come back and talk to you 
again about the same besetting sin. But 
this time [I cannot scold you so sharply 
or chastise you so severely. I note that 
you are now proposing an accounting 
manual for junior colleges. This shows 
progress and I must congratulate you 
on having moved this far in six years. 


College people are now looking with 
some satisfaction on a growing list of 
accounting manuals for their special 
use. The first one was issued by the 
National Committee on Standard Re- 
ports for Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation in 1935 and laid down general 
principles for all types of colleges. 
There was projected then a series of 
manuals for the different types of col- 
leges. In 1937 the first one of these 
specialized manuals appeared, intended 
for the medium-sized college of liberal 
arts. In 1940 there appeared the 
manual for teachers’ colleges. 
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There appears no reason why the 
junior college accounting officers’ group 
should not have their own procedures 
crystallized and conventionalized in a 
similar manner. In preparing such a 
manual as this, certain difficulties will 
arise from the very nature of the junior 
college itself. In the first place, the 
junior college is apparently neither all 
secondary nor all higher education, but 
partakes of the nature of both. This 
means to an accountant that when he is 
talking about his junior college with a 
finance officer of a city school system 
he must talk one language, but he must 
use an entirely different set of terms 
when he is talking with the accountant 
of a four-year college. Thus we have 
a certain confusion of accounting pro- 
cedure growing out of the varied edu- 
cational origin of the junior college. 


Another difficulty stems from the 
fact that the junior college as a rule 
does not exist alone. It usually occu- 
pies buildings and grounds, and some- 
times utilizes the staff jointly with 
another institution. This may be a 
hospital or a high school, a professional 
school, an adult educational center, an 
orphanage, or the national headquar- 
ters of a religious order. The most 
common combination is, of course, with 
a high school, although the others exist 
in large numbers. A junior college 
existing as a branch of a four-year col- 
lege, presents another phase of this 
problem. Obviously, not only data on 
costs, but also even items of income 
can become entangled most hopelessly 
in situations of this type; they offer a 
real challenge to the accountant and 
business manager. 

Again, there is developing among 
junior colleges as well as other institu- 
tions a policy of paying their own way 
by means of industrial. activities.. ..Cer- 
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tain schools operate farms, printing 
plants, woodworking shops, fountain 
pen factories, and the like, in order to 
provide revenue for the school, em- 
ployment for their students, or instruc- 
tion laboratories in the various crafts 
and skills. The proper handling of 
these activities in the books of ac- 
counts constitutes a real problem. 

The nonsalaried service feature of 
many junior colleges operated by 
agencies of the Roman Catholic and 
other churches creates another problem. 
Some accountants wish this service ig- 
nored; others set it up in their books 
and account for it most carefully and 
accurately. Some means of reconciling 
these views must be devised. 

From all this it follows that in the 
preparation of an accounting manual 
for junior colleges there will be differ- 
ences of opinion. Some of these dif- 
ferences may appear to be so great as 
to be insoluble; we hope not. All will 
require careful, intelligent thought and 
sympathetic consideration of the prac- 
tices obtaining in schools over the 
country. Certain it is that if a volume 
of this sort is to be useful, it must rep- 
resent the best thought, the most 
mature judgment that can be given it. 
It hardly can be the work of one single 
person, but must represent the judg- 
ment of the group, winnowed and 
weighed by a committee charged with 
that duty. 

In compiling reports of junior col- 
leges in the Office of Education, we have 
been faced time and again by the fact 
that data from one institution are not 
comparable with those from another. 
This has necessitated a great deal of 
editing and revising before we could 
tabulate the figures. The more nearly 
uniform the accounting system, the 
more’ promptly we can complete our 
compilations and publish them. 
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Let me say, however, that uniformity 
of accounting procedure does not mean 
uniformity of college management. 
Bach and Gershwin followed good 
musical form, but their music is not 
identical. Wordsworth and James Whit- 
comb Riley observed the rules of 
poetry, but their poetry is not identical. 
In like manner, the accountants of 
junior colleges can and, I believe, 
should conventionalize their record sys- 
tems, but I do not believe that all junior 
colleges should be run in the same 
fashion. 

And so it is with a great deal of satis- 
faction that we in the Office of Educa- 
tion learn that this body is interested 
in a manual of accounting which shall 
make your finance records and reports 
more intelligible between junior col- 
leges and between your group and our 
office. We shall look on your work 
with a great deal of interest and shall 
be glad to give you all aid possible con- 
sistent with our own budgetary limi- 
tations. 

Henry G. BADGER 


CAA IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
flight training program was started in 
the fall of 1939. Its original purpose 
was twofold, the popularizing of avia- 
tion and the creation of a backlog of 
40,000 pilots trained in the fundamen- 
tals of aviation, who would be valuable 
as a factor in national defense. Ten 
thousand pilots were to be trained each 
year for a period of four years. The 
first yeay ran according to schedule and 
then the program was greatly acceler- 
ated. During the summer of 1940, 
15,000 were trained and approximately 
that number will be trained each semes- 
ter of the present school year. The 
original civil educational program has 
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developed into a war emergency pre- 
paredness program. 

The private pilot’s license is issued to 
a student after he has passed both the 
ground and the flight school tests. A 
minimum of 35 hours of flight and 72 
hours of ground school work are re- 
quired. The monetary value of this 
training is approximately $450 and the 
present cost to the student is but $25. 
The fees are as follows: medical $6, in- 
surance $9, laboratory $10, making a 
total of $25. On account of the high 
degree of safety of the program, the 
insurance fee has been lowered from 
$14 to $9 and the hospitalization bene- 
fits have been doubled. Text books are 
furnished free. For the 1940 summer 
program, all fees were paid by the 
government and the training was given 
without cost to the trainees. 

The institutions approved by the gov- 
ernment for ground work are permitted 
to recommend the flight operators who 
will have charge of the flight training. 
The program for the second semester 
this year requires the ground school 
to teach 24 hours of meteorology, 24 
hours of navigation, and 24 hours of 
civil air regulations. For this teaching 
the government pays the school $40 for 
each student who successfully completes 
the course. No pay is given for failures. 


The CAA makes out all final examina- 


tions questions and sends a representa- 
tive to conduct the examinations and 
grade the papers. 

The flight operator is given $325 for 
each trainee who successfully completes 
the flight training. A minimum of 35 
hours of flight is required. Most stu- 
dents complete the course with 38 hours. 
The payments both to the ground school 
and to the flight school are somewhat 
higher than they were last year. When 
the program first started, the qualifica- 
tions-of trainees were as follows: 
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1. All candidates must be between the 
ages of 18 and 25. 

2. They must be citizens. 

3. They must be full-time students either 
freshmen or sophomores, but the latter pre- 
ferred. 

4. They must pass a rather rigid physical 
examination. 

This year the qualifications are 


changed. The age limits are 19 and 26 
and freshmen are excluded. Also stu- 
dents not regularly enrolled in school 
who have completed two years of work 
toward a degree are eligible if they 
meet the other requirements. Young 
women may qualify, but they cannot 
constitute more than 10 per cent of the 
trainees. 

Thus far the program has been a very 
safe one and the small number of casual- 
ties has been most gratifying. Up to 
January 1, 1941, 42,000 students had 
been trained with 17 fatalities due to 
accidents. Approximately half of those 
fatally injured were instructors. 

The CAA course in aviation certainly 
has great educational value for the 
junior college and is squarely in fine 
with the theme of this meeting which is 
“terminal education and national de- 
fense.” Those of us who are physics 
teachers find most of the ground school 
work an answer to our prayers. Many 
fine applications of the principles of 
physics are found. 

With all of the opportunities now 
offered in aviation, this program gives 
the junior college an excellent terminal 
course. I believe that it has tended 
also to popularize the junior college and 
enhance its prestige in the community. 
Many institutions are giving regular 
credit toward graduation for this work 
and I believe they are justified. In our 
own junior college, we give four hours 
of credit if a student passes all courses 
and gets the pilot’s license. There is 
certainly much general education in 
such courses as meteorology, navigation, 
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and theory of flight. Last year and 
again this year, the CAA offered free 
flight training to junior college instruc- 
tors of aviation and many have taken 
the training. They have no doubt found 
the experience both profitable and en- 
joyable. 

Since aviation without doubt will be 
a permanent part of the junior college 
curriculum, I believe that as soon as 
possible each ground school instructor 
should secure a government “rating” in 
the subject or subjects he teaches. The 
CAA will probably make this a require- 
ment in the near future. The program 
as now offered in the junior colleges 
throughout the country is an extensive 
one. During the second semester of this 
year 150 junior colleges are giving the 
primary course to 2,020 students and 
38 junior colleges are giving the sec- 
ondary course to 600 students. 

On account of the changed require- 
ments for trainees this year, many 
junior colleges are having difficulty in 
filling their quotas of students. Roughly, 
two-thirds of junior college students are 
freshmen and hence ineligible for the 
training. Of the remaining sophomores, 
many are not 19 years of age. After 
eliminating special students, a small 
part of the average junior college en- 
rollment would be eligible to take the 
physical examination required for the 
course. If we could go back to the plan 
of last year in which 18-year-olds and 
freshmen were used, most of our quotas 
could probably be filled. I would favor 
keeping the requirements for those not 
enrolled in junior college the same as 
they now are. The primary course 
could be given the freshman year and 
the secondary course in the sophomore 
year. This arrangement would be quite 
ideal for a junior college. 

Last October, shortly after the start 
of the program under the new require- 
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ments, Dr. Eells received the following 
resolutions from representatives of the 
junior colleges of North Carolina: 


Whereas, we are interested in the effective 
cooperation of junior colleges with the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program, and 

Whereas, it has come to our attention that 
many junior colleges are having difficulty in 
filling their quotas under the revised regula- 
tions of the C. P. T. P.; 

Be it resolved, that we respectfully call the 
attention of the Civil Aviation Administration 
authorities to the following considerations: 

1. The great opportunity offered by the 
junior college for training pilots. Young men 
could take the primary training in their fresh- 
man year, and the secondary training in their 
sophomore year and be ready to go into a 
further training program with 68 semester 
hour credits. 

2. The change in the age requirement from 
18 to 19 has prevented large numbers of 
junior college students from taking the CPT 
course. 


Representatives from several of the 
Michigan junior colleges at a meeting 
last month favored the charges pro- 
posed in these resolutions. I believe 
that the American Association of Junior 
Colleges should go on record as favor- 
ing these proposed changes in the re- 
quirements for the CAA primary course. 


GeorceE |. ALTENBERG 


SPEECH EDUCATION COMMITTEE* 


The Cooperative Committee on Junior 
College Speech Education. originated 
with Dr. Alan H. Monroe, president of 
the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech in 1940, through the ap- 
pointment of the personnel to study 
the needs and trends in junior college 
speech education. Since the American 





* Personnel of this committee: R. P. Krog- 
gel, chairman, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Missouri; P. Merville Larson, North Park 
College, Illinois; William Evans, Pasadena 
Junior College, California; Carolyn Caldwell, 
Wingate Junior College, North Carolina; Eula 
Peterson, Altus Junior College, Oklahoma; 
Sheldon M. Hayden, Santa Monica Junior 
College, California; Ellen Couch, Centenary 
Junior College, New Jersey; and Ida Mae 
Goe, Gulf Park College, Mississippi. 
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Association of Junior Colleges was en- 
gaged in a general study of junior col- 
lege educational trends and needs, it was 
deemed advisable to cooperate with 
this group of administrators and en- 
large the original committee to include 
appointees of Dr. C. C. Colvert, presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. The committee work 
was conducted upon a scheduled corre- 
spondence plan. The following recom- 
mendations are those approved by the 
committee: 

1. A philosophy of speech education 
for the junior college. A philosophy of 
speech education for the junior college 
necessarily must be based on the es- 
sential dualism in the general phi- 
losophy of the junior college itself. 
Speech education must be recognized as 
a communicatory tool in all areas in 
which the junior college student may 
find himself after leaving the junior 
college. Speech education must be so 
planned as to serve the needs of both 
the preuniversity and the terminal 
student. For example, it is essential 
that courses in speech be so planned as 
to meet the speaking situations en- 
countered by the student who becomes 
a filling station attendant as well as the 
student pursuing a prelegal course. This 
means that although fundamental 
courses may serve both students, there 
is a necessity for differentiation in some 
phases of speech courses offered in the 
two areas. Adult education, much of 
which is terminal in nature, has recog- 
nized this fact and as a result in such 
areas as distributive education we find 
speech courses for salesmen, grocery 
clerks, butchers, taxi drivers, and many 
other varied occupations. 

Many terminal areas differ enough 
from others to justify the assertion that 
some differentiation in speech offerings 


may be justified, although the funda- 
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mental courses may form a basis for 
both the preuniversity and terminal 
student. This does not imply that a 
wide range of special courses designed 
for each particular terminal area is 
necessary but that some specialized in- 
struction perhaps on a short course 
basis, or a special grouping plan is 
necessary to meet terminal needs. 

2. Training of junior college speech 
teachers. If the instructor devotes full 
time or the major part of his time in 
teaching speech, he should have a 
graduate major in speech and a back- 
ground of educational training in junior 
college problems. If the instructor de- 
votes only a minor part of his teaching 
schedule in teaching speech, he should 
have a graduate minor in speech. 

3. Evaluation of precollege speech 
preparation in planning the speech 
training of the junior college student. 
The completion of a high school speech 
course does not necessarily indicate 
adequacy in speech and thus cannot be 
used as any criterion for planning the 
speech training of an entering junior 
college student. Proficiency tests in 
speech should be administered to the 
entering student and if the student is 
found proficient he should be exempted 
from beginning speech courses and, if 
he so desires, be enabled to continue 
with advanced speech courses. It is 
to be emphasized that such proficiency 
tests shall be reliable tests and in no 
way a superficial evaluation of normal 
speech ability. 

4. A proposed speech program for 
the entire junior college student group. 
Fundamentals of speech required for all 
students except those exempted by 
speech proficiency test. The course 
should consume at least a one-semester 
time period. Corrective work in speech 
clinic should be offered when necessary. 
The corrective work must be done by a 
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qualified correctionist. Courses in cor- 
rective techniques, etc., are not justified 
at the junior college level. 

Elective courses in all fields of speech: 
public speaking, debate and discussion, 
drama, radio, and any other special 
courses desirable in terminal courses. 

The committee believes that the con- 
tent of each course mentioned furnishes 
opportunity for further study in each 
area. A recommendation as to the con- 
tinuance and extension of the work of 
this committee in these areas is given 
at the close of this report. 

5. Specialized speech training in ter- 
minal courses. Quantity, quality and 
type of speech work required from 
students in terminal courses will vary 
with the student and the course. For 
instance, the student in the terminal 
shop curriculum would not need the 
same speech training as the student in 
the terminal merchandising (retail 
sales) curriculum. All, however, have 
need for a course in the basic funda- 
mentals of speech. After the funda- 
mental course, training could proceed 
along different lines, designed to meet 
the needs of the individual students. 
In fact, this is accomplished already 
in some instances where specialized de- 
partments have taken unto themselves 
the teaching of speech as it applies to 
their own particular subjects. An ex- 
ample of this is the course in retail 
sales. The danger involved here is in 
the fact that nonspeech teachers may 
supply the instruction. However, this 
may be corrected by close cooperation 
between the speech instructor and the 
department instructor. 

One method of determining how much 
speech work should be required of 
terminal students might be on the basis 
of occupations which do or do not re- 
quire the meeting of standards of 
speech proficiency for vocational suc- 
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cess. All terminal courses could be 
classified in this manner, and a required 
speech curriculum could be set up for 
each type. A more complete report on 
this phase of speech training was sub- 


mitted by one member of the commit- 


tee at the junior college section of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Speech at its Washington meeting. 

6. Relation of debate, extempore 
speaking and other speech activities to 
the speech curriculum. These speech 
activities which can demonstrate educa- 
tional value should be included in the 
speech curricula and college credit 
should be given to those who enroll for 
such work. They should not be con- 
sidered solely as extracurricular or as 
curricular activities but as opportuni- 
ties for bringing the two together. 

7. Size of classes and grouping of 
sections in junior college. Speech classes 
will produce the most efficient work 
when having an enrollment of not over 
25. This will vary some, depending 
upon the course, but for all practical 
purposes in the average junior college 
such is recommended. A heterogeneous 
rather than homogeneous grouping is 
more desirable from a democratic as 
well as an _ educational viewpoint. 
Speech, being essentially a communi- 
catory tool of living, should afford a 
“world-like” class situation which cer- 
tainly is not true in special groupings. 

8. Equipment for instruction im 
speech. The following equipment rep- 
resents that which, in many cases, can 
be used for purposes other than only 
in the speech department. However, 
for a complete curriculum in speech such 
are necessary: a recording machine, a 
reproducing machine (this and the re- 
cording machine make up a single unit 
in most standard equipment), a radio, 
a room built according to acceptable 
speech standards (acoustics, size and 
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rostrum), a public address system, and 
an adequate library of speech books. 

9. Junior college speech contest pro- 
gram. An educationally sound speech 
contest program is to be commended 
provided it avoids the following un- 
sound practices: 


First, it must be an educationally planned 
program and not merely a series of highly 
competitive events. This program should in- 
clude intramural in addition to interschool 
events. There is a necessity of evaluating 
tournament values and techniques. 

Second, it must not disturb the academic 
standing of the participant by too much 
emphasis. 

Third, the contests must be merely means 
to an educational end. 

Fourth, the contests must stimulate im- 
provement and be aimed at standards rather 
than winning a particular victory. 

Fifth, the contests must include a wide 
enough representation both as to activities 
and number of participants to permit the 
motivation to be for improvement and mastery 
of the speech processes. 


10. A junior college speakers’ bureau. 
The speakers’ bureau should be an out- 
growth of the regular class work in all 
speech classes. It serves a two-fold pur- 
pose: of public relations and of provid- 
ing practical speaking situations so vital 
to complete speech development. 


11. Recommendations as to continued 
work of the committee. The chairman 
would recommend a continuation of the 
work of this cooperative committee for 
another year for this expressed purpose 
of breaking down the general report of 
this year’s work into the following 
areas: the private junior college; the 
public junior college; and the voca- 
tional junior college. The committee 
believes that it will be able to interest 
junior college administrators through its 
report to the American Association of 
Junior Colleges to the extent of permit- 
ting work in the various’ phases of 
speech education based upon the com- 
mittee’s report and recommendation. 

R. P. KRoGGEL 
Chairman 
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REPORT ON TERMINAL STUDY* 


In my annual report as Executive 
Secretary, presented yesterday, I sum- 
marized my activities as Director of the 
Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education during the year of explora- 
tory study. I also reported the action 
of 120 junior colleges in pledging contri- 
butions of $25 per year for one, two, 
or three years to make possible a group 
of important studies of certain phases 
of terminal education not provided for 
in the supplementary grants for contin- 
uation of the study which have been 
made by the General Education Board.! 

Much good is bound to result from 
the intensive studies in the eight institu- 
tions working under the special General 
Education Board grants as well as 
through summer workshop implementa- 
tion. The many problems of terminal 
education are so vital today, however, 
that many other types of studies also 
are needed. In particular, perhaps the 
most important thing of all is to aid two 
or three hundred junior colleges in 
studies of their own institutional condi- 
tions and problems. 

In this report, therefore, I wish to 
present briefly the tentative plans which 
have been made for carrying on these 
supplementary studies during the next 
three years. These proposed studies are 
of three types—(1) institutional studies 
to be carried on by local cooperating 
junior colleges under plans outlined by 
the Washington office and using mate- 
rials prepared by it; (2) central office 
studies of a.variety of pertinent prob- 
lems; and (3) monographs concerning 
terminal education (needs, methods, cur- 


ricula, equipment, etc.) in a variety of 


subject-matter fields. 





*For other reports on the Terminal Study 
by Doak S. Campbell and Rosco C. Ingalls, 
presented at the same session, see pp. 597-612. 

*See pp. 595-6. 
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For the period from February, 1941 
to September, 1941, it is planned to 
initiate four of these studies, two of the 
institutional type, two of the office type, 
as well as to secure the cooperation of 
a number of interested individuals and 


representative committees in the prepa- 


ration of some of the subject-matter 
monographs. The four studies to be 
initiated this spring are as follows: 


Institutional Study—An introductory study 
of the philosophy of education held by the 
faculty of each participating junior college; 
formulation of statement of the specific aims 
and purposes of the institution; national sum- 
mary and interpretation. It is suggested that 
the instruments devised for this purpose be 
made the basis of a series of professional fac- 
ulty meetings to cover a period of several 
months. 

Institutional Study—An analysis in each 
junior college of student sentiment and judg- 
ment regarding the institution’s curriculum, 
staff, student activities, guidance service, occu- 
pational intentions of students, and other 
factors related to terminal education. To be 
secured on individual blanks, furnished by 
Washington office, summarized on forms to 
be furnished, and summaries sent to Wash- 
ington office for national interpretation and 
publication. 

Central Office Study of present policies of 
higher educational institutions with reference 
to admission of students graduating from 
terminal curricula in junior colleges, and 
analysis of success of such transfers. (Pre- 
liminary information indicates several hundred 
such transfers now available for study). The 
importance of this study was suggested more 
frequently than any other at the series of 
autumn conferences. 

Central Office Study of present practice and 
desirable policies with reference to granting 
appropriate title or degree (associate, or 
other) to mark satisfactory completion of 
terminal and other curricula. 


For the period after September, 1941, 


seven specific institutional studies and 


11 central office studies are suggested. 


The order of these will be determined 
_ later after conference with the partici- 


pating institutions. Other studies also 
may be added. The studies now con- 
templated are as follows: 


Institutional Studies 


1. Follow-up study of students dropping out 
of junior college before graduation 
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2. Follow-up study of students graduating 
from terminal curricula 

3. Follow-up study of other students not 
continuing their formal education beyond 
junior college 

4. Study of judgments of employers of stu- 
dents graduating from junior college 
terminal curricula 

5. Study of judgments of parents of selected 
groups of students 

6. Study of preparation and qualifications of 
instructors for terminal curricula 

7. Adaptation of results of experiments in 
eight selected institutions to local institu- 
tional use 


Central Office Studies 

1. Development of terminal curricula for 
small junior colleges 

2. Determination of occupations that should 
be classed as semiprofessional 

3. Special problems of privately controlled 
junior colleges 

4. The place of “trade” education in the 
junior college 

5. Appropriate distribution of cultural and 

vocational elements in different terminal 

curricula 

How to interest students in terminal 

curricula 

Library aids and methods for terminal 

education 

Specialized equipment for terminal edu- 

cation 

Problem of Federal aid for terminal 

curricula 

10. Relation of accrediting agencies to termi- 
nal education 

11. Relation of organized labor to terminal 
education 


The Washington office also has made 
preliminary plans for the development 
of a series of special monographs in 
subject-matter fields. Among the fields 
for which such monographs are planned 
are the following: 


. Business education 

. Home economics education 

. Engineering and technology 
. Aviation education 

. Agricultural education 

. Medical-secretarial training 
. Recreational leadership 

. Police training 

. Speech education 

10. English for terminal students 


Tentative arrangements already have 
been made for such monographs in the 
field of business education, with the aid 
of a special committee of the Depart- 
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ment of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association; in the 
field of home economics education, with 
the aid of a special committee of the 
American Home Economics Association; 
in the field of speech education, with 
the aid of a joint committee of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Speech and the American Association of 
Junior Colleges; and in the field of 
medical-secretarial training. It is hoped 
to arrange for a number of others dur- 
ing the coming year. These monographs 
should be practical, concrete handbooks 
of special value to administrators who 
wish to introduce terminal curricula in 
these fields and to instructors interested 
in improving their offerings in them. 

It is felt that the studies outlined 
above will correlate very satisfactorily 
with the special experimental work in 
the eight institutions, and with other 
activities planned by the Administrative 
Committee in their administration of 
the funds furnished by the General Edu- 
cation Board. 

WaLTerR C. EELLS 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Wuereas the junior college is a vig- 
orous and vital institution of learning 
designed to serve the needs of youth 
in terms of vocational and of general 
education, and 


WHEREAS the twenty-first annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, representing 414 mem- 
ber junior colleges in the United States 
with a combined enrollment of 175,000 
students, was held at the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago on February 27, 28, and 
March 1, 1941, to determine how these 
needs might be better served, and 


Wuereas the 889 delegates attend- 
ing the annual meeting gave careful 
consideration to the problems of ter- 
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minal education and national defense 
as affecting junior colleges and the 
needs of youth, 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by 
the delegates attending the twenty-first 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges: 

First, that the American Association 
of Junior Colleges go on record as 
favoring the immediate development, in 
this period of national emergency, of a 
junior college program for the training 


of young men and young women for | 


active participation in the total defense 
program, to the end that the junior 
colleges may contribute their combined 
resources to the task of preparing the 
nation’s labor reserves for national de- 
fense; 

Second, that the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges be instructed to appoint 
at once a committee to confer as soon 
as possible with the United States Office 
of Education for the following pur- 
poses: 


(a) To determine in what practical 
ways the junior colleges can participate 
in the program of national defense; 


(b) To ascertain how the junior col- 
leges can obtain financial aid to make 
available to youth and to adults courses 
which will fit qualified individuals for 
occupations essential to the national de- 
fense; ; 


(c) To forward as soon as possible 
to each junior college, through the office 
of the Executive Secretary of the As- 
sociation, a plan approved by the 
United States Office of Education set- 
ting forth specifically how the junior 
colleges can participate effectively and 
in practical ways in the program of na- 
tional defense; 

Third, that the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges petition the 
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Congress of the United States to amend 
the National Defense Act to permit the 
establishment of senior reserve officer 
training corps units in junior colleges 
in order that men who have had their 
basic military training in junior reserve 
officer training corps units may obtain 
commissions upon graduation from 
junior colleges; and 

Fourth, that the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges petition the 
Congress of the United States to con- 
tinue the Civilian Pilot Training pro- 
gram without reduction of present 
quotas, but to amend the present Act to 
permit primary training for first-year 
college students 18-26 years of age; 

AND WHEREAS the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges has made sig- 
nificant progress during the past year 
in its studies of terminal education and 
other vital junior college problems, and 

WHEREAS the membership of the 
Association has substantially increased 
and the affairs of the Association have 
prospered, 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the 
Association express its appreciation to 
its Executive Committee, to its Com- 
mission on Terminal Education, and to 
the Administrative Committee of the 
Commission, for their outstanding serv- 
ices during the past year, and especially 
to President C. C. Colvert for his able 
guidance of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion, to Executive Secretary Walter C. 
Fells for his untiring energy and splen- 
did devotion to the interests of the 
Association, and to Director of Pub- 
lication Edward F. Mason for his intelli- 
gent and highly successful efforts in 
interpreting the junior college move- 
ment to a nationwide public; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges express its deep appreciation to 














the General Education Board for the 
financial assistance the board has given 
to make possible a comprehensive study 
of the problem of terminal education in 
junior colleges; 

AND BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED that the 
Association express its appreciation to 
the local committee on arrangements for 
the important part it has played in 
making the twenty-first annual meeting 
a success, especially the General Com- 
mittee composed of William H. Conley 
of Wright Junior College, chairman, 
Albert G. Dodd of Morgan Park Junior 
College, and Walter B. Spelman of Mor- 
ton Junior College. 

CHARLES HAINES 
Chairman 
NicHoLas RICCIARDI 
JEssE P. Bocue 
Ciara TEAD 
Henry G. HaRMON 
MarcGareET D. RoBey 
A. J. CLoup 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Your Committee on Nominations sub- 
mits the following report: For Presi- 
dent, 1941-42, we nominate James C. 
Miller, Christian College, Columbia, 
Missouri; Vice-president, James M. 
Ewing, Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, 
Wesson, Mississippi; Members of the 
Executive Committee, C. C. Colvert, 
Northeast Junior College, Monroe, Lou- 
isiana; and Miss Marjorie Mitchell, 
Cottey Junior College, Nevada, Missouri. 

Ricnarp G. Cox 
| Chairman 
Mitton D. Proctor 
WILLETTA STRAHAN 
James L. Ross 
GARDINER W. SPRING 


SECTIONS AND GROUPS 
As explained on page 485 it is im- 
possible to give even a brief account 
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of the meetings of the different sec- 
tions and groups which were such an 
important feature of the convention. The 
following record of the attendance at 
these sessions, however, has been re- 
ported and should be preserved. 


Breakfasts 


Phi Delta Kappa, 41 

Junior College Women, 24 
Evening Junior Colleges, 7 
Methodist Junior Colleges, 6 
Minnesota Junior Colleges, 12 


Luncheons 

Public Junior Colleges, 160 
Private Junior Colleges, 109 
New England, 14 

Middle States, 10 

North Central, 95 
Southern, 38 

Western, 20 


Banquet, 326 


Subject Matter Sections (two sessions) 
English and Journalism, 50, 30 
Foreign Languages, 40, 20 
Social Studies, 45, 25 
Speech, 50, 40 
Natural Sciences, 58, 24 
Mathematics and Technology, 25, 15 
Business Education, 65, 50 
Music (Friday), 20 
Art (Friday), 15 
Music and Art (Saturday), 30 
Physical Education, 35, 20 
Library, 20, 20 
Guidance and Personnel, 30, 40 
Tests and Measurements, 30 
Student Activities, 25 


ORGANIZATION OF SECTIONS 


Several of the sections decided to 
form permanent organizations, and 
elected a chairman and secretary to 
serve for the ensuing year. The fol- 
lowing have been reported: 

Evening Junior Colleges. Josef E. Geller- 


man, Junior College of National University, 
Washington, D. C., chairman; James 


Groark, Englewood Evening Junior College, 
Chicago, secretary. 
Phi Delta Kappa. H. B. Wyman, Phoenix 
Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona, chairman. 
Junior College Women. Mrs. Gladys Beckett 
Jones, Garland School, Boston, Massachusetts, 
chairman. 
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English and Journalism. Mrs. Helen M. 
Stone, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, 
California, chairman. 


Guidance and Personnel. Alice J. Griffin, 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, chairman; 
D. F. Folger, West Georgia College, Carrol- 
ton, Georgia, secretary. 


Library. Chairman to be appointed by 
chairman of the Junior College Libraries Di- 
vision of the American Library Association. 

Music. Arthur Todd, Stephens College, 
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Columbia, Missouri, chairman; Esther Goetz, 
Wilson Junior College, Chicago, secretary. 

Physical Education. Chairman to be ap- 
pointed by District Executive Committee. 

Speech. John N. Link, Wright Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, chairman; Grace E. Ingledue, 
Northeast Junior College, Monroe, Louisiana, 
secretary. 

Student Activities. Melba A. Moore, Wright 
Junior College, Chicago, chairman. 








16,000 Members 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


A professional society of college and university teachers and investigators. 
Membership now open to teachers on faculties of accredited junior colleges. 





316 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association, address: 


The General Secretary 


744 Jackson Place, N. W. 
Washinaton, D. C. 





American Association of University Professors 
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Report of Commission, 1940 


ROSCO C. INGALLS 
Chairman of the Administrative Committee 


This report attempts to do two things: 


1. 


2. 


Review progress made during 1939 as preliminary work for the 

creation of the Commission. 

Define the work program set up for 1940 by the Commission. 

This will include 

a. A statement of the fundamental principles by which the work 
program will be guided. 


b. A statement of the proposed objectives in specific terms. 


One year ago—at the Grand Rapids meeting of this Association— 
your Committee on Vocational Education in the Junior College sub- 
mitted a report which included 17 recommendations. This report was 
adopted unanimously. Attention is now recalled to some of the 17 
recommendations in this report because they form part of the back- 
ground out of which developed the Commission on Junior College 
Terminal Education. 


1. 


That this Association actively encourage in every way possible 
the amendment of existing state laws defining the function of 
the junior college so as to make easily possible the establishment 
of semiprofessional curricula of a vocational type to meet the 
needs of youth as determined by modern social and economic 
conditions; 

That this Association favors Federal legislation to amend the 
Smith-Hughes law so as to make the benefits readily available 
to the junior colleges and to make effective the recommenda- 
tions made by the President’s Advisory Committee on Education; 
That this Association publicize the junior college as a com- 
munity institution, believing that as such it should find its 
greatest inspiration and service in creating and effectively 
operating vocational curricula of the semiprofessional type; 
That this Association believes that vocational semiprofessional 
curricula should provide for a balanced distribution of courses 
frequently described as general education and courses usually 
designated as specific occupational training; 

That this Association publish at an early date a handbook that 
will include all semiprofessional curricula offered in junior col- 
leges throughout the nation and that communities with junior 
colleges will be given every assistance of an advisory capacity 
by this Association to do creative work in semiprofessional 
activities available in such fields as business, industry, agricul- 
ture, public service and homemaking; 
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6. That this Association take steps to encourage the coordination 
and expansion of research studies by graduate students in schools 
of education specifically directed toward problems in the field 
of semiprofessional activities; 

7. That this Association express a belief that Federal aid to college 
students under the present NYA where adequately administered 
is a significant factor in promoting vocational training on the 
junior college level. 


This brief review of conclusions made one year ago makes us 
sharply aware of the urgent need for more action to get results and 
make effective in practice the ideas set up for attainment. Here, then, 
are things for us to do in 1940. 

The next development of 1939 was the appointment by President 
Hollingshead of a Committee of Eleven on Policy. This committee met 
at Atlantic City for a two-day conference September 1-2, at which was 
adopted a general statement regarding a needed nationwide study of 
junior college terminal education. The committee decided to request, 
therefore, the Executive Committee of the General Education Board to 
make a grant of $25,000 for a one-year exploratory study in the field 
of junior college terminal education. President Hollinshead arranged 
conferences with Dr. Havighurst representing the General Education 
Board. The appropriation of $25,000 was authorized on December 7, 
1939—with work as planned to start January 1, 1940. The Adminis- 
trative Committee for the Study met in Washington, D. C., on December 
28, 1939, and defined specifically the scope of the study and the tasks 
for 1940. 


The Commission believes that this nationwide study is needed 
because ' 


1. Various studies in different parts of the country show that less 
than one-third of the students enrolled in junior colleges subse- 
quently enter higher educational institutions. 

2. Many more positions of the semiprofessional type than of the 
professional type are found in the commercial and industrial 
world and in public service, but less specific education has been 
provided to fit young people adequately for such positions. 

3. It is especially important that the best types of courses for 
“social intelligence” be formulated and given to young people 
whose formal education will close with the junior college, to 
prepare them for citizenship and social responsibilities. 

4. Many junior colleges wish to give terminal courses of one or | 
both of these two types but lack information concerning desirable 
content and methods. © | | 

5. The facts that a number of junior colleges are offering terminal 
courses quite successfully and that there is growing interest in 
this field would indicate that other junior colleges should offer 
similar work. In one institution, for example, enrollment in 
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semiprofessional courses has increased from 4 per cent to 62 
per cent of the student body in less than 10 years. 

Changed and changing economic and social conditions indicate 
that young people probably will have a decreasing opportunity 
to secure regular employment before age 20. Therefore, suitable 
educational opportunities are increasingly demanded of the 
junior college. 

In some junior colleges are found current demands for continu- 
ing training programs for those already employed in semipro- 
fessional fields, e.g., police, fire, public health, sanitation, 


- forestry, nursing, and many others. 


8. Many high school graduates are not in college, are not employed, 


and do not have available educational opportunities to continue 
their training. Only 12 per cent of persons of college age are 
registered in colleges or universities, while 67 per cent of those 
of high school age are in school. Such facts indicate a growing 
need for providing terminal types of education in the junior 
college. 


Five fundamental principles will guide our thinking in making this 


study. 
1. 


The junior college, although consisting of a variety of sizes and 
types, is essentially a community institution and, therefore, has 
a special obligation to meet fully the needs of its own 
constituency. | 
The junior college marks the completion of formal education 
for a large and increasing proportion of young people, and, 
therefore, it should offer curricula designed to develop economic, 
social, civic, and personal competence. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges recognizes its 
responsibility to aid junior colleges to formulate suggested cur- 
ricula which more adequately will meet the educational needs 


_ of youth who will complete their formal education in the junior 


college. 


The American Association of Junior Colleges feels the need for 
studying certain aspects of the field of terminal education, and 
for coordinating the findings of other extensive studies recently 
made or now in progress as far as they bear upon the problems 
of completion of terminal education in the junior college. 
Terminal education, at the junior college level, includes so-called 
“general” education, designed to prepare students for social 
citizenship and for individual happiness, and semiprofessional 
and perhaps other types of vocational education, designed to 
prepare students for economic independence. 


Specific objectives and the work program for this 1940 exploratory 
study now include the following: 
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1. An Executive Director for the Study was authorized. Dr. 
Walter C. Eells was selected for this position. He will serve on 
a half-time basis—the remainder of his time to be devoted to the 
executive secretaryship of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

2. Preparation of an annotated bibliography on junior college 
terminal education will be undertaken by a specially selected 
trained library bibliographer. This work will begin about 
March 4. Publication is anticipated for September, 1940. 

3. A Director of Publications was authorized selected and his duties 
defined. Mr. Edward F. Mason, assistant professor of journal- 
ism at Iowa State University, was appointed for one year 
effective February 1. Superior training and experience make 
Mr. Mason splendidly qualified for work in this field of publi- 
cations. He will prepare and issue appropriate special articles 
and adequate news releases to the press associations, to selected 
newspapers, to the educational magazines of the country, and 
to magazines other than those classified as “educational.” His 
work will include the task of building up a general knowledge 
and appreciation of the junior college movement as a back- 
ground for special emphasis through the press to parents and 
the general public on junior college terminal education. 

4, The preparation and publication of a special monograph on the 
present status of junior college terminal education in the United 
States has been planned. This study should be ready for 
publication in August, 1940. 

5. Plans have been made for the preparation and publication of 
a special monograph on the philosophy of junior college termi- 
nal education with recommendations on problems and trends 
needing further study and investigation. This should be ready 
for publication by September, 1940. 


6. Institutional self-study on various aspects of terminal curricula 
is to be encouraged and inaugurated as widely as possible in 
all types and sizes of junior colleges and in every geographical 
area. The necessary blanks, uniform in type, will be furnished 
each cooperating institution. All reports will be summarized 
in the Washington office of the Association and released as 
special articles or separate monographs for the use of all junior 
colleges. 

7. The Director of the Study and the Director of Publication have 
been instructed to organize and carry forward successfully a 
series of one-day regional conferences to cover all junior col- 
leges in the United States. They will present at these confer- 
ences the nature of this study—report progress and findings to 
date, solicit suggestions for continued development of the study, 
secure the cooperative participation of as many junior colleges 
as possible, make use of the suggestions and advice that can be 
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provided by junior college leaders in all geographical areas of 
the country, and promote an understanding, through press re- 
leases, by parents and the public, of the important nature of 
terminal education in the junior colleges. These conferences 
will be held whenever possible in connection with regularly 
scheduled junior college regional meetings. Special conferences 
will be arranged when necessary. 


8. The Commission will avoid duplication by coordinating and 
cooperating with any other extensive studies recently made or 
now in progress in so far as such studies are related directly to 
the problems and policies of terminal education in the junior 
college. One specific example of this policy is found in our 
cooperating activities with the California State Junior College 
Survey on personnel problems, general curricula and vocational 
curricula of the terminal types. Cooperative arrangements have 
also been made with the American Home Economics Association 
and are planned with national groups in such fields as business 
education, engineering, and agriculture. 


This statement of eight major objectives for 1940 as set up by 
the committee should clarify our task and give to the members 
of the Association a foundation for sympathetic understanding and 
cooperation. 


This report concludes then with our earnest request for the coopera- 
tive participation at every opportunity of all junior colleges in the 
Association. 


We welcome the aggressive assistance and leadership of the admin- 
istrative heads of the junior colleges and particularly ask that all present 
here this morning become representative ambassadors for the cause to 
the personnel of institutions not represented here today. 


We solicit your assistance and work for the attainment of the goals 
that have been defined. The road is up-hill, and to travel it success- 
fully requires courage, persistence, right perspectives on our relation- 
ships, and a vision of the real service our institutions can render to 
community life. 


If this year’s exploratory study in the field of terminal education, 
and changing economic and social conditions which continue to 
emphasize the need for new patterns in educational service for youth, 
indicate that one year’s work is insufficient to meet our problems— 
then your committee is prepared to set up new tasks and guiding prin- 
ciples to cover several years of continuing study and report. 


We enter the -1940’s, then,. with the spirit, purposes, and tasks 
outlined in this report. We predict significant developments beginning 
in this first year for the- second twenty years in the history of our 
Association. id , 
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Notification of Grant 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 
49 West 49th Street 
New York City 





December 10, 1940 


My dear President Colverts: 


I have the honor to inform you that at 
the meeting of the General Education Board on De=- 
cember 5, 1940, the sum of $45,500, or as much 
thereof as may be necessary, was appropriated to 
the American Association of Junior Colleges for 
Support during the four-year period beginning 
about January 1, 1941, of a cooperative study of 
terminal education in junior colleges by its Com- 
mission on Junior College Terminal Education. 
While your proposal has been formulated in terms 
of three years, an additional year has been al- 
lowed by the Board to provide for editing and 
publishing a final report. 


This appropriation was voted pursuant to 
the proposal submitted under date of October llth 
by Mr. Rosco Ingalls, Chairman, and Mr. Leland L. 
Medsker, Secretary, of the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education, and with the approval of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. We note that the 
Administrative Committee will administer the Board's 
appropriation. However, inasmuch as the appro=- 
priation was voted to the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, payment will have to be made to 
the Association and reports of expenditures sub- 
mitted by it. We assume that Dr. Doak S. Camp- 
bell, Chairman of the Commission on Junior College 
Terminal Education, and Mr. Medsker, Secretary of 
the Administrative Committee, will make simple, 
practical arrangements for receiving funds from 
the Association and for reporting on expenditures. . 
We shall expect a letter from Dr. Campbell de- 
scribing the arrangements agreed upon. 


If you will forward us at the beginning 
of each year a copy of the budget of the Commis- 
Sion, we shall be pleased to forward payments on a 
Semiannual basis. We would appreciate receiving 
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annual statements of receipts and expenditures. 
Under the terms of this appropriation, any unused 
balance at the close of the four-year period re= 
verts to the Board. 


The Board also voted appropriations to 
the following institutions for projects to be con= 
ducted in connection with the cooperative study: 


Bakersfield Junior College, Bakersfield, Califor- 
nia 
Study of guidance procedures with oncoming 
Student population 


Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, California 
Study of aptitude tests for admission to semi- 
professional curricula 


Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
Study of placement, follow-up and continuation 
training 


Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, New York 
Study of use of cooperative work programs 


San Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 
Inquiry into ways of making community surveys 
to determine the kinds of terminal courses 
best adapted to individual communities 


Scranton=-Keystone Junior College, La Plume, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Study of the utilization of community commit- 
tees 


Weber College, Ogden, Utah 
Study of selection and organization of ter- 
minal courses eSpecially suited to needs of 
the Ogden area 


Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 

Study of ways of evaluating the results of 

terminal courses 

Sincerely yours, 
W. W. BRIERLEY 
President C. C. Colvert 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Copies to Dr. W. C. Eells, Executive Secretary, 
Dr. Ingalls, and Dr. Campbell 





Note: On March 21, 1941, a similar appropriation was voted to Meridian Junior 
College, Meridian, Mississippi, for a study of a program of diversified occupations. 
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Report of the Commission, 1941 
DOAK S. CAMPBELL 


Chairman of the Commission 


The Commission on Junior College Terminal Education was created 
in response to a widespread demand for a thoroughgoing study of the 
junior college. For several years the American Association of Junior 
Colleges had been seeking ways and means for such a study. At the 
annual meeting of the Association in Grand Rapids, February, 1939, 
formal action was taken giving the authority for the appointment of the 


commission as follows: 


A motion prevailed authorizing the President and Executive Secretary to 
proceed according to their best judgment in making application for research 
funds, and that they appoint such subcommittees as might prove desirable.* 

Acting upon this authority, the President of the Association ap- 


pointed a Policy Committee to work out the plans for such a study and 
“to supervise such a study if funds can be secured to finance it”. A 
grant was secured from the general Education Board to cover the 
expenses of the committee. 

This committee met in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on September 1 
and 2, 1939. Representatives of the General Education Board were 
present and participated in the discussions. 

After canvassing various possibilities it was decided: 

(1) that the area of terminal education would receive first 

consideration 

(2) that an exploratory study of one year’s duration would be 

undertaken 

(3) that such subsequent studies would be planned and undertaken 

as the results of the exploratory study might indicate 
(4) that formal application be made to the General Education 
Board for funds to make the exploratory study 

(5) that the committee be designated as the Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education with D. S. Campbell as chairman 
and W. C. Eells as secretary of the meeting 

(6) that Rosco Ingalls as chairman, D. S. Campbell, and Byron S. 

Hollinshead be designated as an Executive Committee of the 
Commission to act for the Commission in the interim of 
meetings of the Commission. This committee was designated. 
later as the Administrative Committee. 


The Administrative Committee carried forward the details of secur- 
ing a grant of $25,000 from the General Education Board and, with 
the Executive Secretary, set up the detailed plans for carrying forward 





* “Minutes of the Executive Committee March 4, 1939,” The Junior College 
Journal (May, 1939), 9:549. | : 
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the study. The appropriation was authorized on December 7, 1939, 
and the work was begun January 1, 1940. 


At the annual meeting of the Association, February 29-March 2, 
1940, a report of progress of the study was made and plans for con- 
tinuing the work were discussed and agreed upon. These plans in- 
cluded a proposal for an extension of the study beyond the exploratory 
year and a request to the General Education Board for funds, the plans 
and application to be submitted to the Commission in November, 1940. 


Early in June, 1940, however, the Administrative Committee was 
informed that, because of certain changes in the program of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, any plans for continuing the study and any 
request for further funds would have to be made earlier than the date 
set up for that purpose. Consequently, the committee held a special 
meeting in Denver, Colorado, July 13 and 14, at which Dr. Eells and a 
representative of the General Education Board were present. By the 
time of this meeting, it had become evident to the committee that it 
would not be feasible to plan a continuation study of such nature and 
proportions as had been thought of originally. Consequently, plans 
and objectives were furnished and sent to members of the Commission. 


These plans and objectives were approved by the Commission at a 
meeting in Chicago, Illinois, August 1-September 1, 1940, and the 
Administrative Committee was authorized to carry the plans into effect. 
These plans included a request to the General Education Board for a 
grant of $45,500. 

At its meeting in Chicago the Commission agreed that, with its 
adoption of present plans for continuation of the study and the delega- 
tion of responsibility for the execution of those plans to its Administra- 
tive Committee, it should make a final report of its work at the annual 
meeting of the Association in Chicago, February, 1941. 


At a meeting of the Commission in Chicago, February 26, 1941, 
a report of the Administrative Committee was read by Chairman 
Ingalls. Upon motion, the report as presented by Chairman Ingalls 
was adopted unanimously by the Commission. A report of the Ex- 
ploratory Study will be made by Dr. Eells! and a detailed report of the 
work and plans of the Administrative Committee will be presented by 
Chairman Ingalls. These two reports, together with this summary of 
its actions, constitute the report of the Commission on Junior College 
Terminal Education. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Doak S. CAMPBELL, 
Chairman. 


Approved by unanimous action of Commission on Terminal 
Education in session at Chicago, February 26, 1941 


(ae nen 


1See Junior CoLtece Journnat (May, 1941), 11: 582-3. 
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Administrative Committee of the 


Commission on Junior College Terminal 


Education 
The Continuation Study 1941-1944 


ROSCO C. INGALLS 
Chairman of the Administration Committee 


A review of records for the annual meetings of the Association 
provides some facts that make an appropriate introduction to this re- 
port. At the Grand Rapids meeting in February, 1939, the Committee 
on Vocational Education in the Junior College made a report that 
defined principles for terminal education and submitted recommenda- 
tions for action by the Association. Following the approval of this 
1939 report, there was created by the President of the Association, the 
Committee of Eleven on Policy, which is now known as the Commis- 
sion on Junior College Terminal Education. This Commission, acting 
for the Association, applied to and secured from the General Educa- 
tion Board of New York a grant-in-aid of $25,000 to conduct a one- 
year exploratory study in the field of junior college terminal education. 
At the Columbia, Missouri, meeting of the Association in 1940, the 
Commission presented a report which reaffirmed certain principles 
fundamental in the philosophy of junior college terminal education. 
The Commission also at this time defined eight specific objectives and 
work projects to be undertaken during 1940, -to be designated as the 
Exploratory Study. Dr. Eells, who was employed by the Commission 
as Executive Director for this one-year Exploratory Study, has now 
reported to you the work undertaken,! the progress made, and the 
achievements attained in each of the eight defined areas of the study. 
Final publication of the reports will soon be in your possession for 
information and guidance. These publications will merit your com- 
mendation to Dr. Eells for his energy, zeal, enthusiasm and thorough- 
ness in carrying forward the work of the Commission. 


In our report of one year ago the Commission announced that, “If 
this year’s Exploratory Study in the field of terminal education, and 
changing economic and social conditions which continue to emphasize 
the need for new patterns in educational service for youth, indicate 
that one year’s work is insufficient to meet our problems, then your 
committee is prepared to set up new tasks and guiding principles to 
cover several years of continuing study and report.” 


As early as July, 1940, it became evident to the Administrative 


1See Junior CoLttece Journat (May, 1941), 11: 582-3. 
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Committee for the Commission that a Continuation Study of Junior 
College Terminal Education was necessary. The committee met with 
Dr. Eells in Denver on July 13 and 14, and formulated a plan with 
objectives and policies for a Continuation Study. This plan was 
amended, revised, and approved by the Commission at a meeting in 
Chicago on August 31 and September 1. Accordingly, an application 
for a new grant of $45,500 was made to the General Education Board 
for the Continuation Study. This request was approved. Dr. Camp- 
bell has reported to you the various factors influencing the decisions 
determining the direction and extent of the Continuation study for 
1941-1944. Marked progress has been made by this date in putting 
into effective motion the various features of the Continuation Study 
plan. 
Responsibility for the supervision and coordination of the study has 
been delegated to the Administrative Committee of the Commission, 
consisting of the following members: 

Dr. Rosco Ingalls, Chairman 

Dr. Doak S. Campbell 

Mr. Byron S. Hollinshead 

Mr. Leland L. Medsker, Secretary 

The President of the Association, by action of the Commission on 

February 26, 1941, has been added to the committee as an ex officio 
member. 

The Administrative Committee submitted the request to the General 

Education Board for a grant-in-aid in the following terms: 

“On behalf of the Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education of the American Association of Junior Colleges, the 
Administrative Committee respectfully requests a grant of $45,500 
for that part of this proposed study concerned with workshops, 
publications, a clearing office center, the expenses of supervision, 
and contingencies. It further requests the General Education Board 
to make individual grants to a number of junior colleges on the 
type of projects for institutional study described in applications 
to be submitted. 

“The committee believes the results of this study will stimulate 
the offerings of junior colleges in the field of terminal education. 
The committee believes, further, that the development of terminal 
education will enable junior colleges to serve a larger usefulness 
in the education of young people.” 

The approved Continuation Study has defined four areas in which 

work will be carried forward. These are: 

1. Workshop conferences and other methods of implementation on 
junior college terminal education in 1941, 1942, and 1943. 

2. Cooperative studies in a number of junior colleges on various 
phases of junior college terminal education. The number of 
institutions, the selection of the institutions, and the projects 
to be undertaken by each, will be made by the General Educa- 
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tion Board with the assistance and advice of the Administrative 
Committee of the Commission. 

3. Publications during, and at the end of, the three-year period 
containing reports, summaries, and recommendations that will 
be of value to the junior colleges of the nation. 

4. A Clearing Office Center to provide coordination of cor- 
respondence, news releases, coordination with special studies 
directed by the American Association of Junior Colleges and 
its Executive Secretary. The Clearing Office Center should be 
established in the headquarters of the Association of Junior 
Colleges at Washington, D. C. The Executive Secretary of the 
Association would be responsible for carrying out these activi- 
ties under the direction of the Administrative Committee of the 
Commission. 

The Administrative Committee has organized its work of super- 

vision and coordination in accordance with three policies. 

1. The disbursing agent for the Administrative Committee is the 
secretary of the committee, Leland L. Medsker. Checks are 
countersigned by Doak S. Campbell, Chairman of the Com- 
mission. Expenditures must have pre-authorization by the com- 
mittee. 

2. Funds for institutional study are direct grants to the institution 
from the General Education Board and the institutions ac- 
count directly to the General Education Board for the expendi- 
tures. However, institutions are responsible to the Administra- 
tive Committee for the experimental work undertaken; for 
supplying a staff member free of charge, except for traveling 
expenses, to the workshops; and for the contribution of mate- 
rial to the Clearing Office Center as well as for publications. 

3. Since each member of the Administrative Committee is in or 
near an institution participating in the proposed study, co- 
ordination will be provided by selecting individuals actively 
engaged in the study and making them responsible for coordina- 
tion. For example, the chairman of the Coordinating Committee 
should be located in Los Angeles and work under the direction 
of Dr. Ingalls. Other members of the Coordinating Committee 
would be located in or near Chicago, Nashville, and Scranton. 
The Coordinating Committee, therefore, consisting of those 
actively engaged in the study, would be in close touch with the 
members of the Administrative Committee at all times. 

Ten principles define the educational philosophy that directs the © 

work of the committee. 

1. The junior college marks the completion of formal education 
for a large and increasing proportion of young people, and, 
therefore, should offer curricula designed to develop economic, 
social, civic, and personal competence. These curricula are 
designated as “Terminal.” 
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2. Terminal education at the junior college level, includes so-called 
“general” education designed to prepare students for social 
citizenship and for individual happiness, and semiprofessional 
and perhaps other types of vocational education, designed to 
prepare students for economic independence. 

3. The junior college, through consisting of a variety of sizes and 
types, is essentially a community institution, and, therefore, 
has a special obligation to meet fully the needs of its own con- 
stituency. 

4. While course materials offered in terminal work vary with com- 
munity needs and types of student body, the general problems 
encountered in offering terminal work are similar in nearly 
every community. 

5. Junior colleges should offer work suited to the best interests 
and abilities of their students and less restricted by concern for 
duplicating the existing pattern of courses of other institutions. 

6. Junior colleges need to offer an inservice training for their own 
faculties on the problems of junior college terminal work. 
Summer workshops for junior college instructors should be 
staffed as largely as possible by junior college people and should 
be held whenever possible on junior college campuses. 

7. Junior colleges need to develop their own consultants on the 
problems of terminal education. These consultants should be 
members of junior college staffs. 

8. Some junior colleges should be selected to do special work on 
the general problems of terminal education. Such institutions 
should have the responsibility of providing staff members for 
workshops and for year-round services to neighboring institu- 
tions. | 

9. Correlating studies in consumer education, adult education, etc., 
should be sponsored by the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. | 

10. Cooperation should be provided with the NYA and industrial 
organizations interested in aiding the education of terminal 
students by providing work experience. 

The administrative Committee announces at this time the comple- 
tion of all arrangements for three 1941 Summer Workshops on Junior 
College Terminal Education. Each will be conducted essentially on 
the policies that characterize “workshops” for inservice teachers rather 
than the usual summer session type of course. These centers are 
located at George Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, at the University of California in Los Angeles, and at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley. It is to be hoped that in the summer 
of 1942, sufficient consultants will be available from studies going on 
at individual institutions to provide staff and materials for additional 
workshops. The committee hopes that one of these workshops will be 
located in the North Central area, one in the Middle States, and one in 


the New England area. 
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Workshop at George Peabody College 


The workshop at George Peabody College for Teachers has the 
following features: 


Purpose: 
It is concerned with the improvement and expansion of terminal 


education courses in order that youth of junior college age may be 
served in the best ways available. 


Procedure: 

Efforts will be centered about attempts to solve self-discovered 
junior college problems relating to terminal education. An air of 
informality will pervade the junior college workshop. Opportunities 
will be provided for members and staff to know each other personally 
and apart from the serious aspects of their work. All meetings will 
be in the nature of friendly get-togethers, rather than formal meet- 
ings. Such a procedure, it has been demonstrated, is conducive to 
results more in keeping with the purposes and objectives of a workshop. 


Recreation: 


Excellent opportunities for a varied program of recreation are 
available in and around Nashville. Participants in the workshop will 
be encouraged to use their own freedom and pleasure in arranging their 
recreational activities. In no sense will participants be regimented in 
their program of activities. 

Problems for study: 

Problems now being studied in the selected junior colleges from 
which staff members are to be invited are as follows: 

1. Study of guidance procedures with oncoming student popula- 

tion 

2. Study of aptitude tests for admission to semiprofessional cur- 

ricula 

3. Study of placement, follow-up and continuation training 
Study of use of cooperative work programs 

5. Inquiry into ways of making community surveys to determine 

the kinds of terminal courses best adapted to individual com- 
munities 

6. Study of the utilization of community committees 

7. Study of selection and organization of terminal courses espe- ° 

cially suited to the needs of the Ogden (Utah) area 

8. Study of ways of evaluating the results of terminal courses. 

This list of problems is suggestive of what is being done in the 
selected junior colleges and is not meant to define limits. Other 
problems of significance may be introduced on which the participants 
in the workshop will center their efforts. 
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Staff: 

The workshop will be under the direction of Dr. Charles W. 
Knudsen, professor of education at George Peabody College Five 
members of the staff of consultants will be representatives of junior 
colleges now engaged in intensive study of a restricted number of 
problems of terminal education. Three additional members of the 
staff have been selected from among persons intimately associated with 
the work of junior colleges and with study of its problems. 


The staff consists of the following persons: 


J. Hooper Wise, Professor of Education and Chairman, Comprehensive 
a Reading, Speaking, and Writing, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
orida. 


“Language in General Education” 


Beulah Thompson, District Supervisor of Home Economics, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas. 


“Home and Family Life” 


Leo F. Smith, Evaluation and Personnel, Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute, Rochester, New York. 


“Cooperative Work Program” 


Louis E. Armstrong, Assistant Professor of Social Sciences, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 
“Social Studies in Terminal Courses” 

Joseph O. Carson, Teacher, Related Work, Meridian Senior High School- 
Junior College, Meridian, Mississippi. 
“Diversified Occupations Program” 


John F. Humes, Coordinator in Terminal Study, Scranton-Keystone Junior 
College, La Plume, Pennsylvania. 


“Utilization of Community Resources” 
Leland L. Medsker, Department of Occupational Research, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Evaluation of Results of Terminal Courses” 


H. A. Dixon, President, Weber College, Ogden, Utah. 
“Selection and Organization of Terminal Courses” 


Enrollees and Participants: 


All persons who participate in the workshop will be expected to 
enroll for courses number 568F for one-half of the summer quarter. 
Graduate credit will be allowed on request to all persons who meet the 
requirements for entrance to the graduate school and who, in the 
judgment of staff members, do creditable work. Those participating 
will not enroll for other work with the college. A maximum of eight 
hours credit may be earned by those participating in the workshop. 


The workshop group will be composed primarily of selected repre- 
sentatives from the faculties of 50 junior colleges. The representatives 
selected from these junior colleges will receive a small amount of 
financial assistance. Each representative will be selected by a com- 
mittee of the Commission on Junior College Terminal Education. Ap- 
plication for enrollment in the junior college workshop should be ad- 
dressed to Leland L. Medsker, 226 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 


Illinois. : 
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Permission to enroll as a participant in the junior college work- 
shop will be granted to a limited number of persons who may not be 
appointed officially, and who wish to attend at their own expense. 


Special Opportunity for Junior College Administrators: 


Special invitations will be extended to 50 deans and presidents of 
junior colleges to attend the Annual Curriculum Conference, July 
24-26. These visitors will be given the opportunity to look in on the 
activities of the junior college workshop, which will be in progress at 
the same time. Meals and lodging will be provided at Ward-Belmont 
for those who accept this invitation as part of the workshop ad- 
ministrative expense. 


Method of Work: 


As a result of cumulative experience in providing opportunities for 
teachers’ growth in service (illustrated in the Eight-year Study of the 
Commission on Secondary School Curricula; the Adolescent Study; 
the Commission on Human Relations—all of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association; the Commission on Teacher Education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education; the Southern Association Study; and cur- 
riculum laboratories conducted at various colleges and universities) , 
a workshop procedure will be followed. According to this procedure, 
staff members and enrollees have extended opportunities for working 
intensively on their own particular problems. 


Secretarial help will be provided for participants in the workshop 
to the extent of one full-time secretary and one part-time secretary. It 
is suggested, on the basis of experience in previous workshops, that 
participants will want to express in written form a good many of their 
tentative conclusions, and to describe in written form a good many of 
their procedures followed in arriving at tentative conclusions. 


Housing the Conference: 


Participants in the junior college workshop, including staff mem- 
bers, will live on the Ward-Belmont Junior College campus. Materials 
with which to work, in so far as possible, will be assembled on that 
campus. Any participant who wishes to do so may avail himself of 
material which is available either in the curriculum laboratory at 
George Peabody College or in the joint library, which is housed on 
the Vanderbilt, Peabody, and Scarritt campuses. 


Living quarters will be available in the dormitories at Ward- 
Belmont, and the Ward-Belmont dining room will be open to enrollees. 
The cost of board and room for the total period will be $50 in a 
double room and $55 to $60 in a single. The tuition and fees amount 
to $39.50. 
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Workshops at University of California 


The workshop plan at the University of California has the following 
features: 


Purpose: 


The programs to be offered in the two summer sessions of the 
University of California are designed primarily to meet the demand 


for an expanded type of inservice training for persons already en- 
gaged in teaching in junior colleges. Other students may be ad- 


mitted with the consent of the instructor. In keeping with best current 
practice regarding in-service training, the classes will be limited in 
size, and courses will be conducted on the workshop basis, each class 
meeting daily for a three-hour period of discussion and group study. 


In general, it is assumed that those who enroll for the workshops 
will give full time to the programs. There may be some, however, who 
will wish to devote part of the day to the terminal education courses 
and part to other offerings of the summer session. For such, there is 
available a generous array of helpful courses. These are described in 
the regular summer session at either Berkeley or Los Angeles. 


Procedure: 


On each campus there will be a two weeks’ conference which will 
be coordinated with the general program at which leaders will be 
responsible for reporting and interpreting the special studies of junior 
college terminal education now being carried on locally and nationally. 


These two weeks’ conferences for junior college administrators and 
for the personnel participating in one or more of the workshop activi- 
ties will be held from July 7 to 18 inclusive, at Berkeley, and from 
July 21 to August 1, inclusive, in Los Angeles. The conference will 
be coordinated with the other programs of the workshop plan and 
will include reports from the persons in charge of special studies about 
junior college terminal education now in process in eight junior 
colleges of the nation. The topics of the conference will include: 
(1) surveying the community to determine needs for terminal courses; 
(2) utilizing community committees in terminal work; (3) student 
personnel procedure for guidance in terminal work; (4) testing to 
determine student aptitudes for semiprofessional courses; (5) co- 
operative work programs; (6) placement, follow-up, and continuation 
training; (7) evaluating and terminal program; (8) selecting in- 
structors for terminal field courses and constructing courses in these 


fields. 

There will be no fee for these 10-day conferences, but those who 
enroll for the six weeks’ workshop program will pay the regular fee 
of $35 for the summer session. 
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Cooperative Organizations: 


The Departments of Education of the University of California at 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 


The California State Department of Education 
The California Junior College Federation 


The American Association of Junior Colleges’ Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Commission for the Continuation Study of Junior College 
Terminal Education. 


Advisory Committee: 


Douglass, Aubrey A., Ph.D., Chief of Division of Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education. 


Freeman, Frank N., Ph.D., D.Sc., Dean of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 
Ingalls, Rosco C., LL.D., Director, Los Angeles City College. 


Lee, Edwin A., Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


Staff: 
At Berkeley 

Ewert, William V., M.A., Instructor and Dean of the Department of Social 
Studies, Bakersfield Junior College, Bakersfield, California. 

Hollinshead, Byron S., M.A., President of Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 


La Plume, Pennsylvania, Consultant on Junior College Terminal Education for 
the General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, February to June 


Ward, Phebe, A.B., Instructor in English, San Francisco Junior College, 
San Francisco, California. 


At Los Angeles 


Clark, William A., B.S., Instructor in Construction Engineering and Assistant 
in Curriculum Development, Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, New York. 

Myers, Orvil F., Ph.D., Curriculum Adviser, and Chairman of the Philosophy 
and Psychology Department of Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, California. 

Pryor, Leland M., M.A., Director of the School of Business, Pasadena Junior 
College, Pasadena, California. 


177A. Philosophy of Terminal Education in the Junior College. 
Courses Offered June 30-August 8: 


At Berkeley—Mr. Hollinshead 
At Los Angeles—Mr. Myers 


The course will first seek to relate the field of junior college education to the 
scheme of education as a whole, giving specific attention to the relation of the 
junior college to the high school, the four-year college, and the university. A 
brief study of the various philosophies of junior college education expressed in 
the past will be made, and these will be evaluated in the light of present-day 
néeds and educational demands. Full consideration will be given to the problems 
of both small and large institutions. 


The major emphasis of the course will be given to a study of the actual 
student needs in order to formulate a philosophy to guide specific junior college 
work. In this connection the intellectual and cultural characteristics will be 
given consideration, together with student problems in connection with vocational 
interests of society. Problems relating to general education and vocational educa- 
tion will be discussed in the light of a philosophy of terminal education. The 
implications of this philosophy will be considered in connection with the 
construction of curricula, the differentiation of teaching methods, and with 
administrative problems. The course will be conducted on a laboratory-discussion 
basis. 2 units. M Tu W Th F, 9-12. 
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At Berkeley Only 


177B. The Teaching of Government and American History in Terminal 


Curricula. 
Mr. Ewert 


Since the junior college is becoming the terminal point of the education of 
many of our students, the junior college political science and American history 
instructors of these institutions have a responsibility to equip these youths in a 
relatively short time with an intelligent understanding of American life and 
institutions and to place in perspective America’s relationship to the rest of the 
world. The emphasis will center on the evaluation of recent major developments 
in the teaching of principles of government and American history in junior 
colleges. Emphasis will also be placed on needs of students in terminal courses 
and the problems presented in selecting instructional material for courses in 
principles of government and American history. A maximum of concrete problems 
of the individual teacher with proposed solutions will be included. The course 
will be conducted on a laboratory-discussion basis. 2 units. M Tu W Th F, 
1:30-4:30. 


177C. The Teaching of English in Terminal Education Curricula. 
Miss Ward 


Designed for teachers of English now working in terminal courses in junior 
colleges. Emphasis will be placed on such items as the following: selecting the 
content of instructional program; needs of students in English courses; principles 
to be followed in constructing and revising English courses; analysis of objectives; 
procedures for evaluating outcomes; lesson planning and techniques of presenta- 
tion; methods of teaching; cooperative arrangements with advisory committees 
for terminal curricula; coordination with other courses. A maximum of concrete 
problems of the individual teacher with proposed solutions will be included. This 
course will be conducted on a laboratory-discussion basis. 2 units. M Tu W Th 
Fr, 1:30-4:30. 


At Los Angeles Only 


177G. Teaching Terminal Curricula in the Business Fields. 
Mr. Pryor 


The course will explore the range of employment opportunities in business 
fields in order to discover those courses and curricula that may be adapted to 
the terminal type of junior college instruction. The terminal or semiprofessional 
point of view will be contracted with that of the business college specializing 
in short courses; and the university department giving intensive training in 
the whole field of business method and theory. 


Specific consideration will be given to the nature of the student in the junior 
college in terms of interests, ability, and social and intellectual backgrounds, and 
implications will be drawn from these studies as to the method of instruction most 
effective in terminal education, and the type of curricula to be offered, and 
suggestions as to the course content of the curricula. The needs of the student, 
the problems of the teacher, and the requirements of the vocational fields will be 
constantly held in mind. 


Other problems will include building and equipment needs, cooperative work 
plans for students, selection of qualified teachers, advisory committee relationships, 
criteria for the selection of students to be trained in these fields, procedures in 
improving articulation with high school courses preparatory to these curricula, 
placement records for students and graduates, with follow-up procedures for 
educational adjustment, and such other problems in the instructional field as may 
be submitted by members of the conference. This course will be conducted on a 


laboratory-discussion basis. 2 units. M Tu W Th F, 1:30-4:30. 
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177E. Teaching Terminal Curricula in the Engineering Fields. 
Mr. Clark 


The course will consider the implications of terminal education for engineer- 
ing curricula in the junior college. Distinctions will be made between the 
terminal courses and courses of related nature that may be taken in trade schools, 
institutes of technology, and university schools of engineering. 


A study will be made of the entire range of engineering employment in order 
to determine what training may profitably be given in two years. The vocational 
interests of students, the employment possibilities, and the opportunities of junior 
college graduates in engineering will be kept constantly in mind. 


Careful consideration will be given to the methods of instruction and the 
problems of administration of engineering curricula. Such items as the problem 
and place of skills, shop work, working principles, and theories of engineering 
education will be discussed in the light of the terminal point of view. Sugges- 
tions will be made concerning methods of building curricula, and the content of 
specific terminal curricula for engineering students in the junior college. 


Other problems will include building and equipment needs, cooperative work 
plans for students in these courses, selection of qualified teachers, advisory 
committee relationships, criteria for the selection of students to be trained in these 
fields, procedures in improving articulation with high school courses preparatory 
to these curricula, placement records for students and graduates with follow-up 
procedures for educational adjustment, and such other problems in the instructional 
field as may be submitted by members of the conference. This course will be 
conducted on a laboratory-discussion basis. 2 units. M Tu W Th F, 1:30-4:30. 


Scholarships 


The committee announced the establishment of a tuition-scholarship 
plan associated with the three 1941 workshops. A letter to all Associa- 
tion member institutions, under date of March 31, explained that a 
limited number of scholarships will be available out of funds from a 
grant by the General Education Board. The scholarship will be a sub- 
stantial aid in assisting with living expenses and tuition incurred by 
attendance at the workshop. In cases where the recipient of a scholar- 
ship is able to live at home and commute to the workshop, an allow- 
ance may be made in terms of travel distance to and from the workshop. 

Please be guided by the following considerations in making applica- 
tion for scholarships: 

1. Scholarships will be awarded generally only to full-time staff 
members who devote a major portion of their time to instruction 
except in the case of special types of workers such as guidance 
officers, etc. 

2. The following ratio will determine the number of scholarships 
that may be awarded to any one institution: 

One scholarship to an institution with a faculty from 1 to 


38 people. 

Two scholarships to an institution with a faculty from 39 
to 63 people. 

Three scholarships to an institution with a faculty of 64 or 
above. 


3. The Scholarship Committee needs considerable information 
about applicants. Will you, therefore, have those members of 
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your faculty who are interested and who have not yet made 
application, fill out the enclosed blank [see opposite page for 
copy of this blank] and return by April 15 to: 
Leland L. Medsker 
Chicago Board of Education 
228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 

If more information is needed from those whose applications are 
already in, the candidates will be contacted directly. The awarding 
of scholarships will be made by a Scholarship Committee, working on 
a regional basis, by May l. 

The Administrative Committee makes, at this time, the additional 
announcement that the General Education Board has taken favorable 
action on applications for a grant-in-aid received from nine junior 
colleges in the United States. Each of these applications was sub- 
mitted by the administrative heads of the college after approval by the 
faculty and the governing board of the institution. The grant to these 
colleges totals $57,800. The Administrative Committee announces, 
also, that the study projects submitted in the applications have been 
coordinated with the master plan for the Continuation Study and that 
work has been started by each institution with the opening of the 
spring semester—approximately February 1, 1941. 


The names of the nine institutions and the specific purposes for 
which the grants were made are as follows: 


BAKERSFIELD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bakersfield, California. Study of 
guidance procedures with oncoming student population to provide 
data on which to base curriculum planning, personnel services and 
student adjustment policies. | 

Los ANGELEs City CoLLece, Los Angeles, California. Study of 
aptitude tests for admission to semiprofessional and other types of 
terminal curricula. 

MERIDIAN JuNIOR COLLEGE, Meridian, Mississippi. Diversified oc- 
cupations program. 

PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pasadena, California. Study of place- 
ment, follow-up, and continuation training for students and graduates 
of terminal curricula. 

ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE, Rochester, New 
York. Study of the characteristics of cooperative work programs as- 
sociated with terminal educational programs. 

San FRANcisco Junior COLLecE, San Francisco, California. Inquiry 
into ways of making community surveys to determine the kinds of 
terminal courses best adapted to individual communities. 

SCRANTON-KEYSTONE JuNIOR COLLEGE, La Plume, Pennsylvania. 
Study of the utilization of community committees in terminal educa- 
tion work. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


OFFICERS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
C. C. Convert, President THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL Maryoatr Mr-custt, 194] 
Monroe, Louisiana an Gene 
Puur M. Ban, V Execative Office Phoenix, Arizona 
Washington, 0D. C. . Nicuotas Fucctaant, 1942 
}. T. Davia, Convention Secretary 730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 1 uae Secnandine, Coliernte 
Stephenville, Texas — Salesbeh bans 
Watren Cacesy Exus Wrusam H. Comer, 1943 
Executive Secretary and Editor Caicago, Mlinois 
COMMISSION ON JUNIOR COLLEGE - Jour W. —_.~ ~ 1943 
TERMINAL EDUCATION Brrow S. Houuuvsncap, 1943 
Doak S. Campsrit, Chairman La Plume, Pennsylvania 
Nashville, Tennessee 


APPLICATION FOR APPOINTMENT TO SUMMER WORKSHOP ON 
JUNIOR COLLEGE TERMINAL EDUCATION 


Name of Institution 





Address 





Application is hereby made for appointment of 





to attend workshop at: 
[_] Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 
[_] university of California at Berkeley 
CJ University’of California at Los Angeles 
In support of this application the following data are submitted: 


Position of applicant in institution 





Special interest in terminal courses 








Special problem you desire to work on in the summer workshop: 





Years experience teaching in junior college ; elsewhere 
Total enrollment of your junior college 





Percentage of student enrollment in terminal courses 
Number of faculty: Full-time 3; Part-time 


Signed 





Name of Institution 





Address 








(Please attach to this additional data supporting your application. ) 














WEBER COLLEGE, Ogden, Utah. Study of selection and organiza- 
tion of terminal courses especially suited to needs of the Ogden area. 


Wricut Junior CoL.ece, Chicago, Illinois. An evaluation of the 
terminal general program and the terminal occupational program at 
Wright Junior College with the formation of a workable procedure 
that may be applicable to other schools. 


It is to be noted especially that each of the institutions receiving a 
grant-in-aid from the General Education Board has assumed five specific 
obligations. These are: 


1. To pay the summer months’ salary of the coordinator who is 
assigned to the direction of the project and who will serve as a 
workshop consultant. 


2. To furnish interim and final reports on the project and findings 
of the project for distribution among junior colleges of the 
region and of the nation. 


3. To make available the coordinator of the project without loss 
of salary to neighboring institutions wishing short time con- 
sultation service on problems of the same or of a similar type. 


4. To release the coordinator of the study without loss of salary 
for one or more conferences with other coordinators during 
the semester. 


5. To give additional needed financial support of the project as 
it may develop beyond limits financed by the grant-in-aid from 
the General Education Board. Present prospects are that each 
dollar of the General Education Board grant will be matched 
by another dollar from the receiving institution. 


You will understand, then, that the Continuation Study is not 
limited to the workshops and nine cooperating junior colleges. It 
provides abundant opportunities for participation by many faculty 
members and great potential benefits to all junior colleges throughout 
the nation. 


The Continuation Study is the most ambitious program in the field 
of terminal education that has been undertaken by this or any other 
association. 


The members of the commission and its Administrative Committee 
regard highly the trust and responsibility delegated to them for carry- 
ing forward successfully this significant Continuation Study in Junior 
College Terminal Education. 

Rosco C. INGALLs, 


Chairman. 
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Objectives for the Nine Projects Under 


the General Education Board Grants 





Bakersfield Junior College Project 
Director of the Study: J. W. McDAnrEL 


Guidance Procedures with Oncoming Student Population 


Bakersfield Junior College, in cooperation with three near-by high 
schools, is making a study of materials and procedures useful in 
counseling oncoming junior college terminal students. 


Primary purposes of the study include: 


1. 


~ 


To evaluate certain standardized tests and inventories in terms 
of their prediction of educational and vocational success in 
junior college terminal curricula and in terms of their utility 
in counseling. 

To evaluate certain counseling procedures in terms of their 
contribution to optimal student distribution and adjustment. 
To define the needs of 11th grade pupils within the area studied. 
To compare pupil needs with school opportunities and diagnose 
needed adjustments. 

To determine effective methods for counselor-teacher-pupil co- 
operation in achieving optimal adjustment. 


Methods employed in the study: 


In general the study involved appraisal of the needs of 11th grade 
pupils, counseling and curricular adjustments on the basis of dis- 
covered needs during the 12th, 13th, and 14th grades, and evaluation 
of the worth of the measurement and counseling procedures by a 


matched group technique. 


1. 





Specific procedures include: 


Preliminary definition by high school and junior college counsel- 
ors of the factors involved in desirable pupil distribution after 
high school graduation. 


Accumulation and analysis of practically obtainable information 
on the abilities, interests, achievement, adjustment, home back- . 
ground, probable educational and occupational destinations of 
11th grade pupils. This involves individual interviews and group 
testing. 

Individual interviews with second semester juniors to counsel 
on senior programs that best anticipate later needs. These in- 
terviews will make clinical use of accumulated pupil information. 
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4. Re-tests and follow-up counseling during the 12th, 13th, and 
14th grades, with special attention to terminal students. 


5. Evaluation of the contributions of the testing and counseling 
programs to better curricular adjustment, reduced failures and 
drop-outs, saving in repair courses, increased rationality of stu- 
dent choices, and better articulation between the high school 
and the junior college. 


Progress report on the study: 


Work on the project was begun in February, 1941. By the end of 
April, an eight-hour test battery will have been given to approximately 
1,500 llth grade pupils in three high schools. Scoring, tabulating, 
and profiling on the basis of national and local norms is proceeding 
rapidly enough to assure availability of results from these tests for 
counseling during the present semester. Preliminary interviews have 
been held with most of the juniors in one large high school. Except 
for a matched control group, at least one interview will be held with 
each pupil during this semester. Further analysis of findings and 
implications for curriculum and guidance is planned for the summer. 
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Los Angeles City College Project 
Consultant for the Study: K. H. LANOUETTE 


Aptitude Tests for Admission to Semiprofessional Curricula 


Definition of problem: 
) 5 





To determine the best methods for using to the fullest extent 
the student’s previous school records (especially high school, 
in scholarship, health, personal qualities reports, and other 
available data), in determining aptitude for admission into 
semiprofessional curricula and in promoting improved con- 
tinuity in training through the public secondary schools. 


To make job analyses in each semiprofessional field to determine 
skill qualities and personal characteristics necessary for be- 
ginning employment. These job analyses, also, will be directed 
toward determining content, material, and method in the vari- 
ous courses of instruction. 


To make analyses of employed personnel in the fields recognized 
by our various semiprofessional curricula to determine the quali- 
ties successful practitioners possess. The purpose then will 
be to set up selective procedures to select applicants for ad- 
mission to training who have the qualities evidenced by suc- 
cessful practitioners. 


To examine all present available aptitude testing procedures for 
admission to employment in fields covered by our semipro- 
fessional curricula. 


To create, experiment with, and determine the validity of any 
new aptitude testing procedures. 


To examine, experiment, and test the validity of any existing 
occupational aptitude, or other tests, used in industry at the 
present time. 


To coordinate for the purpose of developing a cooperative plan, 
various groups such as employers, employees, State Employ- 
ment Service, school guidance, pupils, and teachers. 


To select for experimentation those semiprofessional fields in | 
which the greatest educational need is indicated for City College 
and for the Los Angeles metropolitan area. 


To issue from time to time special bulletins to all concerned 
with the present status of aptitude testing in various terminal 
fields and to give progress reports in findings made in con- 
nection with the special studies we are conducting. 
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Considerable preliminary progress has already been made in this 
field by City College. Teachers and counselors working cooperatively 
have attempted to apply tests to select those students best qualified for 
admission to certain semiprofessional curricula. Examples of curricula 
concerned are (1) dental assistants (2) library clerical aides (3) 
peace officers (4) nurses (5) legal secretaries. The proposed study 
will attempt to validate procedures that have been or may be used. 


Progress report: 


A five-fold plan of attack has been set up and the various activities 
here listed actually are being pursued concurrently so that no aspect 
may be neglected for any other. It is conceivable that as more informa- 
tion becomes available, one or the other of these activities may take 
precedence. It will be seen that the general idea is to localize the 
problem and to define it as sharply as possible before wasting time in 
trying to test something yet too fluid to be measured. 

1. Survey of the ground. Letters have been and are being sent 
to institutions, Federal, state and municipal agencies, repre- 
sentatives of industry, business, employers, etc., seeking in- 
formation as to their methods of selecting personnel and what 
we can do to meet their requirements. 

2. Personal contacts are being made with representative groups 
and individuals to find out how best we may achieve the re- 
quirements upon which economic competence and civic responsi- 
bility have their dependence. Both the above are means of 
establishing criteria against which we must measure our results. 


3. Library research is under way as to the most modern develop- 
ments of testing technique in an area which is, to say the least, 
a little strange to the established academic viewpoint. 

4. A thorough breakdown analysis of two or three of our more 
well-established semiprofessional curricula is under way. This 
analysis will go beyond the catalog description and attempt to 
segregate actual course content, and the underlying aptitudes 
which they presuppose. 

5. Bringing pressure on the problem from another direction, at- 
tention is being directed to all information concerning the 
student which is available covering the period prior to his 
entry at our institution. For the moment, this is confined to a 
survey of the available high school records. 


With the accumulation of facts from these different directions, a 
narrowing of effort to concentrate more directly upon our r specific 
problem should be possible. | 
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Meridian Junior College Project 
Consultant for the Study: J. O. Carson 


Diversified Occupations Program 


. Time to be spent in occupational work. 

. Planning schedules. 

. Methods of relating the academic work of the college. 

. Individualizing instruction in the semiprofessional program. 
. Evaluating training by consultation with employers. 


. Use of faculty as consultants on occupational problems by individual 


students. 
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Pasadena Junior College Project 
Consultant for the Study: C. C. STEWART 


Placement, Follow-Up, and Continuation Training 


Objectives: 


1. Development of principles, forms of organization and practices 
in the fields of placement, follow-up and continuation training in 
terminal education on the junior college level throughout the 


country. 
2. Evaluation of terminal courses offered by junior colleges in the 
light of the findings of this study of placement and follow-up. 


3. Leavening of the thinking of junior college teachers along the 
line of terminal education, placement, follow-up and continuation 
training (through workshops, summaries, reports, conferences, 
etc.). 

4. Laying a foundation upon which recommendations for modifica- 
tion of the curriculum, of guidance procedures, and of placement, 
follow-up and continuation practices may be made and carried 
into effect. 


Procedures: 
1. To clarify and amplify our objectives and desirable outcomes. 
2. To become thoroughly familiar with what has been done and is 


being accomplished in the three fields in order to discover 
effective organization and functions. 


3. To set up general committees and other forms of organization 
representative of the junior college faculty, students, parents, 
employers, the junior placement bureau. and other interested 


groups, to assist in this study. 


4. To set up and undertake definite investigations and necessary 
experimentation in the fields of placement, follow-up and contin- 
uation training. 


Placement studies: 
1. Decide on specific objectives, including among others: 
a. Determination of criteria for evaluating placement outcomes 


b. Discovery of the type of placement organization (centralized, 
decentralized, coordinated) best suited to various types of 
junior colleges 


2. Effect specific committee organization necessary for the study of 
placement. 
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3. Set up and undertake investigations, experiments, and any other 
necessary types of discovery devices. 


oP ee PP 


Examples: 

Study types of placement service 

Study placement needs of students 

Study reactions of employers to various types of service 

Study terminal courses preparing for placement 

Study reactions of students and employers to these courses 
Study part-time placement and its relations to full-time place- 
ment 


g. Study group of students who were not trained in terminal 


h. 


i. 


courses 

Study group of unemployed youth who graduated from the 
junior college 

Study group of students who withdrew from the junior college 


Follow-up: 


1. Draw up specific objectives. Included would be: 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


e. 


Discovery of the best follow-up practices 

Discovery of status of graduates from terminal courses as 
basis for further study 

Discovery of status of large group of graduates from other 
diploma courses to give a complete picture and aid in the 
understanding of the terminal education group 

Discovery of graduates’ need for placement and continuation 
training 

Discovery of status and needs of withdrawals from terminal 
and from other diploma courses 


2. Effect specific committee organization for-the study of follow-up. 
3. Organize and undertake investigations, experiments, and any other 
necessary devices. 


Examples: 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


Experiment with the Occupational Adjustment Blank devel- 
oped by Edward Landy 

Develop supplementary questionnaire to gather information 
not included in the Landy blank 

Develop ultimately our own questionnaire to be used in the 
study 

Study terminal graduates by means of this questionnaire 
and/or by interview 
Study large group of other diploma graduates by means of 
this questionnaire and/or by interview 

Study “withdrawals” by questionnaire or interview 


g. Interview employers 


(1) Using Landy blank as a try-out on small group 
(2) Using a questionnaire developed locally 
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Continuation training: 


1. Determine objectives for continuation training. Included would 


be: 





Discovery of best organization for continuation training 


a 

i b. Discovery of best methods of continuation training 

i c. Discovery of best methods of selecting staff for continuation 
training 

d. Discovery of the needs of graduates for additional training or 
retraining 


2. Effect detailed committee organization necessary for this phase of 
the study. 


3. Set up and undertake studies, investigations, and experiments to 
arrive at objectives. 


Examples: 


a. Use interview or mail-questionnaire to discover needs for con- 
tinuation training as felt by students, employers, faculty, and 
advisory committees 


b. Encourage experiments with different types of courses or set- 
ups and study results 
(1) Short-term courses 
(2) “Opportunity school” type 
(3) Two-shift day 


c. Determine the feasibility of the junior college offering contin- 
uation training (obligation of employer, etc.) 
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Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 
Project 


Consultant for the Study: Leo F. Smirx 
Use of Cooperative Work Programs 


Objective: 


The objective of the proposed project is the study of characteristics 
of the cooperative work program at Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute as one aspect of the cooperative study of terminal 
education. This will involve a more intensive analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the cyclical evaluation now carried on at the institute and a 
possible extension of the program to include promising techniques 
discovered and developed elsewhere. The work program as imple- 
mented in Rochester was established more than a decade ago on the 
premise that experience obtained in industry should be part of a sequen- 
tial series of occupational and non-occupational activities through which 
an individual moves in the process of achieving and living a more 
abundant life. It is believed that work experiences achieve optimum 
value only as they are coordinated and integrated with school expe- 
riences. Ways and means of achieving such coordination are funda- 
mental to the study proposed in this request. 


Procedure: 


In moving toward the larger objective the project would: (1) 
synthesize and evaluate the techniques employed in discovering com- 
munity needs and in enlisting industry’s cooperation in initiating coop- 
erative education at the institute; (2) survey the modifications made 
in the light of experience; (3) study the contributions which coopera- 
tive employment has made to individual motivation and development; 
(4) survey other cooperative work programs throughout the country 
in terms of techniques for relating school and work experiences; and 
(5) experiment with methods for improving present programs. 














San Francisco Junior College Project 
Consultant for the Study: PHEBE WarRD 


Surveying the Community to Determine Needs for 


Terminal Courses 


Problems to be investigated: 


1. Use of youth survey to determine present status of youth. 


2. A survey of occupational possibilities. 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


d. 
e. 


f. 


Use of chamber of commerce and service organizations 
Use of retail merchants and local manufacturers associations 


Use of local, state, and Federal employment agencies to deter- 
mine employment shortages 


Gathering data from personnel managers of large industries 
Requirements of small diversified industries 
Use of community resources to gain occupational information 


3. Use of community resources to improve general citizenship. 
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Scranton-Keystone Junior College Project 
Consultant for the Study: JoHn F. Humes 


Utilization of Community Committees 


Experimenting with types of committees: 


We shall wish to experiment with different types of committees to 
find out which are most effective in a variety of ways—the development 
of courses, placement, follow-up, evaluation, etc. We expect to do this 
experimentation by appointing additional committees, some occupational 
and some general. We shall assign comparable specific jobs to these 
committees to find out which committees give the best results for 
different functions. 


Interpretation of programs to the community through committees: 


Except for the interpretation to the community which has come as 
a direct result of work the community committee member: has performed 
for the college, we have not attempted the larger program of educating 
committee members on the problems of terminal work—the reason for 
it, the need of it, and its results. We should like to experiment on a 
program of adult education in “Education” aimed at the membership 
of our committees and interpreted by them to the community. 


Discussion meetings between faculty and committees: 


We have had sporadic meetings between faculty members and the 
committees which usually have taken place when specific problems 
arose. These meetings have been very beneficial both to the faculty 
and to the committee members. We should like to begin a regular 
and consistent program of meetings. Such meetings should have the 
effect of modifying or changing our teaching to meet industrial change. 
Further, the effect should be that of breaking down the barriers 
between “Town and Gown”. 


Using committees to provide visits by students: 


We wish to use our committees more frequently for visits and to 
arrange for a fairly regular schedule of student trips to train for better 
citizenship and more occupational knowledge. On these visits we want 
to use community committee members as instructors to supply students 
with information about occupational opportunities, attitudes needed in © 
applicants, and advice about getting a start on a job. 
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Use of labor leaders on committees: 


Thus far, we have not used labor leaders on our committees though 
frequently we have consulted them. We want to use labor leaders on 
the committees in order to familiarize students and faculty members 
with labor problems and the labor point of view. We anticipate that 
the use of labor leaders on our committees will elicit the cooperation 
of labor in the work of the college in allowing students to get work 
experience and in providing for some types of apprenticeships. 


Using committees to aid in placement and evaluation: 


We have already been using community members to aid in place- 
ment but this work could be greatly improved by using a coordinator. 
We have not used the community committee members in evaluation 
except indirectly. Principally, we have used students now employed 
in evaluating our program. We should like to use employers and 
community committee members as well. 


Experiments on scheduling of visits: 


One of the greatest difficulties encountered in student visits is that 
of scheduling these visits so as not to interfere with the regular aca- 
demic program. Principally, this is a matter of working out course 
programs allowing regular visiting periods. Also, we wish to experi- 
ment with our regular academic calendar to see whether it is possible 
to provide breaks in the calendar allowing for some fairly lengthy 
trips. We now have a bus and station wagon used for visiting purposes. 
Some subsidization of the transportation is necessary to allow all 
students to take advantage of it. 


Experiments in preparing students for visiting: 

Principally, preparation of students for visiting has been by instruc- 
tors and by exhibits of materials. We should like to use community 
committee members to prepare students for what they will see when 
they make visits. Such a use of community committee members 
involves more coordination than thus far we have been able to provide. 


Testing value of visits on student attitudes: 


We should like to have the advantage of testing the value of visits 
in consultation with community members. The community members 
can give us information about what students should have seen, the 
importance of what has been seen, and some general criteria for testing 
reactions after visits. 
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Weber College Project 
Consultant for the Study: H. A. Drxon © 


Courses Suited to Needs of Ogden Area 


Problems: 


1. 


Faculty study of curriculum-building for specified terminal 
courses. 


2. Meetings with professional or vocational groups to learn qualifi- 
cations desired. 

3. Development of methods to keep curriculum geared to industrial 
changes. 

4. Studies of student body to determine types of semiprofessional 
courses suited to their interests and abilities. 

5. Experimenting with instructors from industry to work with aca- 
demic faculty members. 

Procedure: 


The initial step of the study is a survey to determine: 


| F 


The status and needs of the youth of junior college age in this 
area. 


A follow-up study of the Weber College graduates in the terminal 
division. 
A study of the drop-outs in the terminal division. 


Conferences with representatives of similarly situated institutions, 
parents, employers, and advisory committees. 


A study of work opportunities. 
A study of the high school seniors. 























Wright Junior College Project 


Director of the Study: WiLtiam H. Coney 


Consultants: BERNARD GoLD, LELAND MEDSKER, ALICE GRIFFIN, 
Max D. ENGELHART 


Evaluating the Results of Terminal Courses 


Objectives: 


1. To evaluate the terminal general program and the terminal occu- 
pational program at Wright Junior College. 

2. To formulate a workable procedure for the evaluation of terminal 
programs that might be applicable to other schools. 


Procedures: 


1. Formulation of the basic definitions to be used in the study. 

2. Development of a concise statement of the objectives toward 
which the terminal student is expected to grow. 

3. Development of a procedure which will record and measure this 


growth. 


4. Evaluation of the local program. 


a. General programs 
(1) Criteria: (a) 
(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 
(j) 
(k) 
(1) 
(2) Method: (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Effective thinking 

Command of basic skills and understand- 
ings in the major cultural areas 

Basic understandings in the area of health 
and disease 

Range and type of interests 

Appreciations 

Consumer competence 

Occupational efficiency 

Personal—social adaptability 

Attitude 

Socio-civic consciousness 

Use of leisure time 


Philosophy of life 


Data will be collected from terminal stu- 
dents during the first and fourth semesters 
and at the end of one year after graduation 
Information not readily obtained by ques- 
tionnaires and tests will be assembled by 
other techniques throughout the student’s 
residence at Wright 
Among the techniques to be used are: 

rating scales 

observational records 

interviews 
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questionnaires 
achievement tests 
anecdotal records 
interest inventories and scales 
attitude scales 
student records or diaries 
(d) Cooperative study with Morton Junior 
College students 


b. Occupational programs 
(1) Criteria: In addition to those listed under the evaluation 
of the general program 
(a) Placement in field 
(b) Success on job 


(c) Salary differential between graduates and 

others 
(2) Method: In addition to those listed under methods for 

general evaluation 

(a) A study of the placement records in the 
college and the Illinois State Employment 
Service files 

(b) Conferences with employers 


(c) Follow-up schedules for former students 
(d) Interviews with former students and their 
employers 
5. Formulation of a workable procedure: 

a. On the basis of results locally, judge the criteria and methods 

b. Compare with other evaluations 

c. Suggest plan for continuous check-up on changing industrial 

conditions for occupational work 


Progress report: 


Work on the project was begun February, 1941. A bibliography 
has been compiled and extensive reading in the field has been com- 
pleted. The basic definitions of the study and the objectives of the 
terminal curricula at Wright Junior College have been formulated. In 
addition, a plan for measuring and recording student growth in the 
direction of these objectives has been outlined. Measurement instru- 
ments for the evaluation are being selected and in the absence of | 
effective materials new ones are being developed by the committee. 
Many of the forms to be used in collecting and recording data already 
have been prepared by this group. ; 

By the close of June, 1941 the total program of evaluation, as it is 
to be carried out at Wright Junior College, will have been crystallized. 
Actual evaluation will begin September, 1941. 
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American Colleges and the Social Order * 


WALTER C. EELLS 


The author of this volume has had 50 years of intimate acquaintance 
with American colleges, during almost 20 of which he has been chief 
executive officer of the Association of American Colleges, a position 
from which he retired two years ago. 


“The primary purpose of the following pages,” he writes in his 
Preface, “is to show that it is the function of the colleges to promote 
the general welfare. A secondary theme is that for 300 years this has 
been a conscious purpose of the colleges and that they have made a 
very appreciable contribution to this purpose. A third proposition is 
that the colleges are now rallying to their primary task as never 
before.” Dr. Kelly has succeeded well in achieving this three-fold 
purpose. His interpretation and critical study of the development of 
American college education gives new perspective to many problems of 
higher education today. 


All interested in the development and present place of higher educa- 
tion will find this treatment enlightening and stimulating. Junior 
college readers will be interested chiefly in the 10-page chapter “The 
Junior College, Competitors or Allies?” Dr. Kelly recognizes that 
there have been misunderstandings and antagonisms but feels there is 
no permanent place for these maladjustments in American democracy. 


“The junior college,” he concludes, “seems to have come to the aid 
of our American education for just such a day as this. It now meets 
a tremendous challenge in American life, by which the high school and 
the liberal college also are confronted, to help to preserve and maintain 
our American democracy. The leaders of our high schools, our junior 
colleges, and our liberal colleges should join hands in restating and 
applying to contemporary life the greatest conception of human relation- 
ships that has ever developed in the mind of man, the conception of 


democracy.” 





* Review of Robert Lincoln Kelly’s American Colleges and the Social Order. 
Reprinted from Junior College Journal (February, 1941), 11:353-4. This review 
is included in order to emphasize Dr. Kelly’s 10 points which show no conflict 
between the junior college and the liberal arts college.—R. C. I. 
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It is particularly significant that a man who has for almost two 
decades occupied a position of leadership among the liberal arts colleges 
of the country should reach the conclusion, different from that of some 
of his colleagues, that the junior college has a distinctive place which 
is not in essential conflict with the longer established four-year colleges. 
“That there should be permanent antagonism between one unit and the 
other units,” he concludes, “is not in accordance with the spirit of 
American education.” 

He lists in compact form the following 10 features in which the 
junior colleges already are shown to be allies not competitors, and in 
which they “are contributing much to our educational progress as a 
nation” : 

They are furnishing opportunities for further education to thou- 
sands of our boys and girls whose circumstances prevent them from 
leaving home. 


They are making modifications in their offerings which cannot 
be made so successfully by established institutions with programs 
already well developed. 


They are relieving the colleges from an embarrassing influx of 
that large majority of students who are looking forward to early 
vocational pursuits. 


Some of them are leading in the development of student advisory 
service. : 

They are stimulating the colleges to a careful study of their fields, 
constituencies, objectives. 

They are demonstrating certain advantages in the lower-upper, 
the junior-senior organization of the college curriculum. 

They are turning over to the colleges many students with tested 
qualifications for further study. 


They are helping liberal colleges to strengthen their upper divi- 
sions. In some of these colleges the senior class is as large as the 


freshman class. 


They are teaching colleges not equipped for the successful con- 
tinuance of their present programs how to make program adjustments 
to new social conditions. 

They are developing vital centers of the democratic spirit. 

Junior college readers also will find food for thought in the chapters 
on “The Improvement of College Teaching,” and “The Development of 
the Individual Student.” 


A bibliography of more than 300 titles is appended, but it includes 
only two titles referring to the junior college field. 
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The Literature of Junior College 
Terminal Education 


Prepared for the 


Commission on Junior College Terminal Education 
by 
Lois E. ENGLEMAN 
Librarian, Frances Shimer Junior College 
and 
WALTER Crossy EELLS 
Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges 


TERMINAL EDUCATION MONOGRAPH NO. 1 


Contents 


I. TERMINAL EDUCATION AS A FUNCTION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Prior to 1920—1920-1929—1930-1940 
II. GENERAL Discuss1ons CONCERNING TERMINAL EDUCATION 

Status and Importance—Need—Trends—Needed Research 

III. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Independent Junior Colleges—Divisions of Universities— 
Legal Basis and Standards—Surveys 

IV. GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICES 

General—V ocational—Transfers—Student Interests and Plans 


—Placement—Follow-up Studies 
V. LiBRary 


VI. PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
VII. Facutty 


VIII. Termimnat CuLTuraL CurRICULA 


General Discussions—Subject-Field Adjustments 
IX. SEMIPROFESSIONAL AND OTHER OCCUPATIONAL CURRICULA 
General Development and Status—Cooperative Programs 
X. SPECIFIC SEMIPROFESSIONAL CURRICULA 


Agriculture—Business—Engineering and Technology—Fine 


Arts—Health Services—Home Economics—Journalism—Pub- 
lic Service—Miscellaneous 


XI. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES’ STUDY OF TER- 
MINAL EDUCATION 


336 pages. Cloth. 
$2.50 per volume 
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VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
. PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ORGANIZATION 
XI. 
XII. 
XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 
XVI. 








Present Status of Junior College 


Terminal Education 
Prepared for the 


Commission on Junior College Terminal Education 
by 
WALTER CrossBy EELLS 
with chapters by 


Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD 
Epwarp F. Mason 
Max SCHIFERL 


TERMINAL EDUCATION MONOGRAPH NO. 2 
Contents 


. PRESENT STATUS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT 
II. 
ITI. 
IV. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TERMINAL EDUCATION 
LEGAL STATUS OF TERMINAL EDUCATION 


RECOGNITION OF TERMINAL EDUCATION BY ACCREDITING 
AGENCIES 


. TERMINAL CURRICULA AND ENROLLMENTS 


Max Schiferl 
Major TERMINAL EDUCATIONAL FIELDS" 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF FOR TERMINAL CURRICULA 
EQUIPMENT FOR TERMINAL CURRICULA 
THE LIBRARY IN TERMINAL EDUCATION 


THE COMMUNITY AND TERMINAL EDUCATION 
FINANCING TERMINAL EDUCATION 


BEHIND THE CouNTER THEY Go To COLLEGE 
Edward F. Mason 


PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON TERMINAL EDUCATION IN SELECTED 
JuNIOR COLLEGES 

Byron S. Hollinshead 
Major PROBLEMS OF TERMINAL EDUCATION FOR FURTHER STUDY 
PICTORIAL SUPPLEMENT (126 photographs of terminal educa- 
tion activities) 


350 pages. Cloth. 
$2.50 per volume 
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VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 
XII. 
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Why Junior College Terminal Education? 


Prepared for the 


Commission on Junior College Terminal Education 
by 
WALTER Crossy EELLS 
with chapters by 


Joun W. HARBESON 
EDWARD F. Mason 
NicHOLAS RICCIARDI 
WILLIAM H. SNYDER 
GEorRGE F. Zook 


TERMINAL EDUCATION MONOGRAPH NO. 3 


Contents 


. Basic CONSIDERATIONS 
II. 
ITI. 
IV. 
. SELECTED STATEMENTS OF EDUCATORS 
VI. 
VII. 


CHANGING ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL FACTORS 
CHANGING EDUCATIONAL FACTORS 
JUDGMENTS OF EDUCATORS AND LAYMEN 


SELECTED STATEMENTS OF LAYMEN 
PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING CURRICULAR REVISION AT JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE LEVEL 
John W. Harbeson 
Nicholas Ricciardi 
PHILOSOPHY OF SEMIPROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
William H. Snyder 
New AIMS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Edward F. Mason 


. THE Next TWENTY YEARS 


George F. Zook 
THE NEED FOR TERMINAL EDUCATION 
Wuy Junior COLLEGE EDUCATION? Forty Points oF VIEW 


350 pages. Cloth. 
$2.50 per volume 
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Broom, Knox M., 356, 466 

Broomall, Will, 116 

Brown, Arthur E., 48, 273 

Brown, Bruce W., 345 

Brown, Dorph H., 356 

Brown, Eugene P., 357 

Brown, Everett Moore, 357 

Brown, Kenneth I., 232 

Brown Military Academy, California, 171 

Brown, S. Helen, 357 

Browning, Leo H., 357 

Brownlow, Louis, 355 

BruMsBauGH, AARON J., 115, 118, 239, 357; 
Attitude of the Liberal Arts College, 5 

Bruncken, Herbert, 414 

Buck, J. P., 357 

Buildings and grounds, 13, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 106, 107, 108, 110, 134, 164, 
166, 167, 170, 171, 191, 193, 218, 219, 221, 
295, 249, 272, O74, 304, 360, 391, 405, 407, 
472 

Burger, Fred, 171 

Burk, J. E., 160, 587 

Burley, Orin E., 414 














Burlington Junior College, Iowa, 46 

Burnett, Edgar A., 357 

Buros, Oscar K., 477 

Bush, M. P., 169 

Business education, 119, 175, 177, 234, 236, 
237, 357, 415, 416, 417, 418, 419, 467, 558 

Butler, Nathaniel, 357 

Butler, Nicholas Murray, 347 

Butterfield, E. W., 357 

Cain, J. Harvey, 116 

California Junior College Federation, 212 

California junior colleges, 58, 59, 108, 119, 
140, 203, 234, 238, 357, 420, 469 

California Junior Colleges, Guidance in, 
Josepu E. Zerca, 443 

California Junior Colleges, Health Programs 
in, CHARLES E. SHEPARD, 65 

California legislation, 478 

Camerson, Ross E., 359 

Camp, William G., 355 

CAMPBELL, Doak S., 100, 235, 359, 582, 587, 
597; Junior Colleges and Defense—Today 
and Tomorrow, 363 

Campbell, Oscar James, 174 

Campbell, W. E., 359 

Camps, 43, 105, 106 

Canadian Junior College, 225 

Canal Zone Junior College, 333, 359, 416 

Canned Psychology Lacks Vitamins, LouIsE 
OMWAKE, 204 

Capen, Samuel P., 359 

Carden, R. W., 171 

Carl Schurz Evening Junior College, Illinois, 


558 

Carleton, R. K., 118 

Carnegie Corporation, 221, 235, 470 

Carnegie Foundation, 

Carpenter, W. W., 359 

Carr, William G., 233, 355 

Carson, J. O., 617 

Carter, K. L., 359 

Carusi, Eugene, 470 

Case, Lynn M., 176 

Casements, The, Florida, 350 

Celebrations, see Anniversaries 

Centenary Junior College, New Jersey, 204, 
218, 351 

— pinnae, Junior Agricultural College 
of, 17 

Central California Junior College Associa- 
tion, 36 

Central College, Arkansas, 45 

Central College, Kansas, 470 

Chadwick, Raymond D., 118, 157, 360 

Chaffee, Eugene B., 587 

Chaffey Junior College, California, 357 

Challenge to the Junior College, A. GLENN 
F. VARNER, 381 

Chamberlain, Leo Martin, 360 

Chamberlain School, Massachusetts, 352 

Seem Junior College, Massachusetts, 


Chambers, M. M., 116, 118, 360 

Chandler, H. W., 360 

Changing Curriculum of the Junior College, 
The, Tyrus Hmtway, 446 
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Chanute Junior College, Kansas, 311 

Chapman, Carolyn E., 118 

Chase, Leora, 360 

Chemistry, 43, 117, 118, 168, 355, 359, 419 

Chevy Chase Junior College, Maryland, 4, 
48, 225, 471 

Chicago City Junior Colleges, 16, 76, 271; 
see also Herzl, Woodrow Wilson and Wright 
junior colleges 

Chicago Evening Junior Colleges, JosEPu 
HackKMAN, 305 

Childs, Evelyn L., 415 

Christian College, Missouri, 118, 348 

Cisco Junior College, Texas, 168 

Citizenship, 224, 407 

Citrus Junior College, California, 119 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, 265, 271 

Civil Aeronautics Authority, 575 

Civilian Pilot Training Program, 270, 271 

Civilian Pilot Training Program, The, Wat- 
TER CrosBy EELLs, 125 

Clark, E. D., 118 

Clark, E. P., 415 

Clark, Harold F., 355 

Clark, J. Leon, 415 

Clark Junior College, Washington, 154 

Clark, Kenneth L., 415 

Clark, Lee, 469 

Clark, Leonard Alvin, 415 

Clark, Monroe H., 4 

Clay, Augusta Stuart, 213 

Clayborn, J. H., 394 

Clevenger, A. W., 415 

Cloud, A. J., 585 

Coats, Marion, 416 

Cobb, L. W., 225 

Cocanower, C. D., 416 

Cochran, Blake, 355 

Coffeyville Junior College, Kansas, 344 

Cofin, J. Herschel, 233 

Cogswell Polytechnical College, California, 
170 

Cohen, Abraham, 355 

Colby Junior College, New Hampshire, 60, 
164, 200, 213, 387 

Colby, Secretarial Science Graduates, WILLIAM 
H. THompson, 200 

Cole, O. D., 416 

Coleman, Algernon, 416 

Coleman, P. Evans, 416 

“College and You”: or Guidance by Radio, 
Roy E. Morcan, 188 

Collier, Edna Mae, 404 

Couns, Rosert T., The Instructor as & Coun- 
selor, 458 

Colorado junior colleges, 236, 237 

a Public Junior College in, G. Gorpon, 


Colorado Woman’s College, 408 

Columbia Junior College, Maryland, 169 

a University Junior College, D. C., 

Covert, CiypdE C., 119, 179, 405, 479; Junior 
College Responsibility in Total Defense, 3; 
Terminal Education and National Defense, 
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Colvin, A. O., 416 
ane Education in Iowa, Lucas STERNE, 


Commercial Life, Junior College Terminal 
Education As I See It—From the Standpoint 
of, Paut A. MERTz, 533 

Commission on Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation, 52, 53, 95, 98, 112, 158, 173, 226, 
275, 417, 587, 590, 597, 599 

Committees, 51, 52, 173, 474, 484, 568, 583, 
585, 587, 599 

Community cooperation, 134, 166, 359, 399 

Compton, Mrs. Beulah C., 438 

Conant, James B., 213 

Concepts of Junior College, High School, 
ApotpH M. Koc, 135 

Concordia College, Minnesota, 84 

Concordia Collegiate Institute, New York, 
167 

Coney, Donald, 416 

Conferences, 4, 13, 35, 36, 42, 46, 95, 96, 97, 
173, 199, 209, 210, 218, 219, 225, 226, 335, 
341, 351, 395, 397, 451, 503; see also 
Meetings 

Confrey, A., 416 

Conkey, Phyllis M., Secretarial Training at 
Woodrow Wilson, 257 

Conley, William H., 342, 569, 587, 626 

Connecticut, Junior College of, 14, 49, 92, 
110, 166, 223, 415, 454 

Connolly, T. E., Jr., 354 

Conservation and wildlife course, 161, 169 

Constitutional amendment, 278 

Consumer education, 51, 418, 419, 472, 569 

Consumption Economics in Junior College, 
ALPHEUS MARSHALL, 392 

Cook, Katherine M., 416 

Cook, Neil E., 270, 416 

Cooper, William John, 417 

Coordinating Committee, 587 

Coordination with Youth Serving Agencies, 
DWAYNE ORTON, 527 

Cosgrave, J. G., 417 

Cosgrave, Margaret, 119 

Cossmann, J. K., 

Costs, 105, 222 

Cottey College, Missouri, 103, 178, 405 

Cottrell, Donald P., 417 

Counseling for the Teaching Profession, May 

SEAGOE, 10 

Counselor, The Instructor as a, Ropert T. 
Couns, 458 

Cowling, Mary E., 417 

Cox, H. M., 238 

Cox, Philip W. L., 417 

Cox, Richard G., 585 

Coyle, Irvin F., 417 

Cozens, Frederick W., 414 

Craver, Harrison W., 233 

Credit for Religion Courses, Water L. 
WILKINS and Wititiam D. Wrxins, 449 

Crissy, W. J. E., 355 

Crites, W. F., 238 

Crocker, Charlotte, 116 

Crocker, Florence A., 417 

Crook, Pauline, 417 
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Crook, Wilbur F., 116 

Crooks, Margaret, 417 

Cross, Henry A., 210 

Cross, Neal M., 96, 399, 417 

Culp, L. O., 217, 347, 417, 418 

Cultural education, 559, 560 

Cunningham, W. F., 418 

Curcio, Louis L., 418 

Curricula, Occupational Analysis as a Basis 
for, W. W. Bass, 311 

Curriculum of the Junior College, The Chang- 
ing, Tyrus Hititway, 446 

Curtiss, David R., 116 

Custer County Junior College, Montana, 159 

Davp, Birt E., Student Activities at Harrison- 
Stone-Jackson, 385 

David Lipscomb College, Tennessee, 222 

DavipcE, Mrs. Lucious L., Education on the 
Air, 322 

Davidson, Percy E., 477 

Davidson, William J., 418 

Davis, Georce E., Problems Underlying En- 
gineering Training, 137 

Davis, J. Thomas, 418, 568 

Davis, Walter A., 333 

Davis, Wayne, 419 

Davison, Alvirda R., 419 

Dawson County Junior College, Montana, 167 

DeBrum, Joseph, 419 

Defense, see National Defense 

Defense, Junior College Responsibility in 
Total, C. C. Cotvert, 3 

Defense, Junior Colleges Train for, W. W. 
Kemp, 303 

Defense—Today and Tomorrow, Junior Col- 
leges and, Doak S. CAMPBELL, 363 

Deffenbaugh, W. S., 419 

Degree granting, 357 

Degrees, 71, 136 

Delaney, Sara T., 274 

Dellinger, Ralph A., 419 

Delta Psi Omega, 266 

Democracy, Education in, FREDERICK EBy, 243 

Democracy Extending Itself, Educational, Wi1- 
LIAM H. BARNARD, 185 

Deneke, W. A., 259 

Denominational colleges, 104, 110 

Dentistry, 166, 445 

Derrick, J. O., 419 

Detchen, Lily, 419 

Development of the Humanities Survey, Doro- 
THY WEIL, 16 

Diederich, Paul B., 355 

Directory, 1941, Junior College, WALTER 
Crosspy EELLs and PriscitLta WINSLOW, 279 

District junior colleges, 358 

District of Columbia accreditation, 41 

Dixon, H. A., 625 

Dodd College, Louisiana, 323 

Dodd, Robert W., 170 

Dodge City Junior College, Kansas, 386 

Dossey, Effie, 468 

Douglass, Aubrey A., 419, 420, 587 

Downing, Vernon W., 478 

Dubin, Irving, 558 














Dubois, Philip H., 478 

Duluth Junior College, Minnesota, 118, 157 

Dunbar Junior College, Arkansas, 4 

Dyer, J. P., 478 

Eagleson, Harvey, 401 

Eastern New Mexico College, 13, 48, 134, 155, 
178, 394 

Ey, F REDERICK, 478; Education in Democracy, 
243 

Eby, George, 107 

Economic Problems, 217 

Economics in Junior College, Consumption, 
ALPHEUS MARSHALL, 392 

Editorials, 3, 63, 123, 183, 243, 303, 363, 423 

Education in Democracy, FREDERICK EBy, 243 

Education on the Air, Mrs. Lucious L. 
DAVIDGE, 322 

Educational Democracy Extending Itself, Wi1- 
LIAM H. BARNARD, 185 

Educational Policies Commission, 115, 116, 407 

Educational Press Association, 278, 411 

Edwards, Raymond E., 355 

EELts, WALTER Crossy, 57, 95, 119, 231, 278, 
340, 354, 410, 411, 478, 479, 573, 581, 583, 
587, 630, 631, 632; Secondary or Higher 
Education? 63; The Civilian Pilot Training 
Program, 125; ‘J unior College Radio Broad- 
casting, 316; The Record of the Chicago 
Convention, 485; Annual Report of Execu- 
tive Secretary, ‘498; Report on Terminal 
Study, 582; American Colleges and the So- 
cial Order, ‘628; see also Executive Secretary 
and Secretary’s Activities 

EELLs, WALTER CrosBy and WINSLow, PRIs- 
CILLA, Junior College Directory, 1941, 279 

Effect of Foreign Accent on Speech Progress, 
Mary EILEEN ASSELTYNE, 263 

Effective Approach to Teaching Biology, An, 
NaTHAN S. WaAsHTON, 151 

Effective Junior College Instructor, The, J. F. 
Mean, 245 

El Dorado Junior College, Kansas, 102, 273 

Elise Academy, North Carolina, 225; see also 
Presbyterian Junior College 

Elkader Junior College, Iowa, 171 

Elkins, W. H., 479 

Ell, Carl S., 277 

Ellingson, Mark, 355 

Elliott, Bessie, 468 

Elliott, Raymond P., 479 

Ellis, Willis A., 116 

Engel, E. F., 479 

Engelhart, Max D., 626 

Engineering, 168, 238, 349, 561 

Engineering Training, Problems Underlying, 
GeorcE E. Davis, 137 

Engleman, Lois E., 31, 113, 174, 234, 410, 630 

Englewood Evening Junior College, Illinois, 
560 


English, 95, 118, 174, 233, 234, 396, 400, 417 

English for the ‘Amiable, "403 

English, Junior College Workshop in, SISTER 
M. ALPHONSE McCase, 26 

Enrollment, 104, 158, 159, 177, 178, 203, 219, 
220, 223, 259, 345, 399, 478 
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Essex Junior College, New Jersey, 111, 135, 
168, 192 

Eta Upsilon Gamma, 268 

Eubanks, Leon, 39 

Euwema, Ben, 233 

Evans, Luther H., 349 

Evanston Collegiate Institute, Illinois, 265, 562 

Eveleth Junior College, Minnesota, 41, 71 

Evening classes, 110, 223, 407 

Evening Junior Colleges, Chicago, JosEPH 
Hackman, 305 

Executive Committee, 51, 52, 278, 568 

Executive Secretary, 410, 411, 498; see also 
Eells, Walter Crosby and Secretary’s Activ- 
ities 

Expanding the Scope of Upper Secondary 

ducation, FREDERICK J. WEERSING, 423 

Family life, 96, 470 

Family Life, Guidance Toward Marriage and, 
J. Duane Squires, 387 

Fariss, Gertrude Houk, 34 

Farrar, Joe, 170 

Farrington, Mrs. Isabelle S., 471 

Ferris Institute Junior College, Michigan, 374 

Ferrum Junior College, Virginia, 191 

Ferster, Teresa, 170 

Fields, Victor A., 116 

Film library, 350, 416 

Financial Advisory Service, 116, 351 

Finch Junior College, New York, 49, 417 

Fisk, McKee, 175 

Flat River, Missouri, Junior College of, 171 

Flint, Lois H., 212 

Florcken, Herbert G., 119 

Follow-Up Study of Graduates, J. ANTHONY 
HumpHreys, 375 

Forp, Hoyt, J unior College Trends in Texas, 


365 

Ford, Ray, 220 

Foreign Accent on Speech Progress, Effect of, 
Mary EILEEN ASSELTYNE, 263 

Forestry, 199 

Forkner, Hamden L., 116 

Fort Smith Junior College, Arkansas, 319 

Forum, 13, 218 

Foster, Frank C., 344 

Founding of Early Junior Colleges—President 
Harper’s Influence, LEwis W. Smirtu, 511 

Frances Shimer Junior College, Illinois, 46, 
48, 113, 349, 410, 436, 466 

Frances Shimer, Religion Lives at, Ruta M. 
SANDERSON, 436 

FRENCH, Gorpon M., Public Relations Activi- 
ties in Junior College, 82 

Freshman Reading Program in Junior College, 
James A. Bonn, 22 

Freshmen, Remedial Reading for, P. MERVILLE 
Larson, 250 

Fuller, E. Edgar, 44 

Fullerton Junior College, California, 357, 417, 
418 


Function of a Board of Associates, The, JAMEs 
H. Hatsey, 14 

Future Teachers of America, 469 

Gaba, Lester, 233 
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Gager, William Atkins, 412 

Gaines, John W., 43 

Gainesville Junior College, Texas, 407 

Galitz, Shirley, 564 

Garden City Junior College, Kansas, 46 

Gay, Robert M., 116 

Gellerman, J. E., 470 

General Education Board, 275, 343, 595 

General Education Board Grants, Objectives 
for the Nine Projects Under the, 613 

General Education: Problems in Apprecia- 
tions, H. E. MEHRENs, 155 

Georgia junior colleges, 335 

Gifts, 108, 218, 219, 222, 235, 318, 330, 408; 
see also Grants 

Gila Junior College, Arizona, 44 

Gildersleeve, Mary L., 169 

Glendale Junior College, California, 222, 234, 
271, 406 

Gloege, G. H., 160 

Goddard College, Vermont, 161 


- Godshall, Wilson L., 116 


Goetsch, Helen B., 116 

Gold, Bernard, 626 

Good, Carter V., 116, 399 

Gorpon, G., Public Junior College in Colo- 
rado, 452 

Grading System at Notre Dame, New, SISTER 
M. REGINALD HELMsING, 196 

Graduates, 49, 71, 109, 374 

Graduates, Follow-Up Study of, J. ANTHONY 
Humpareys, 375 

Graduates of Colby, Secretarial Science, Wi- 
LIAM H. THompson, 200 

Graduates, Opinions of Junior College, J. 
THomas ASKEW, 72 

Graduates, Success of Marshalltown, B. R. 
MILLER, 147 

GRAEBNER, MarTIN, Should Junior College 
Students Flunk? 84 

—— 221, 275, 343, 351, 470, 595; see also 

ifts 

Grants, Objectives for the Nine Projects Under 
the General Education Board, 613 

Grattan, C. Hartley, 116 

Green, A. Wigfall, 233 

Green Mountain College, Music at, INCYR 
Marte Lien, 143 

Green Mountain Junior College, Vermont, 143, 


Greenleaf, Walter J., 233 

Gregg, G. A., 394 

Grene, Marjorie, 233 

Griffin, Alice, 626 

Griffin, Joseph M., 171 

Grizzell, E. D., 116 

Grounds, see Buildings and grounds 

Growth of junior colleges, see Junior college 
movement 

Guidance and counseling, 46, 57, 59, 191, 218, 
224, 238, 239, 345, 356, 357, 364, 391, 399, 
466, 478 

Guidance in California Junior Colleges, Josepu 
E. Zerca, 443 

Guidance Toward Marriage and Family Life, 
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J. DUANE Squires, 387 

Gunston Hall, D. C., 169, 438 

HACKMAN, JOSEPH, 278, 573; Chicago Eve- 
ning Junior Colleges, 305 

Haggerty, W. J., 118 

Haines, Charles, 585 

Hatsey, JaAMEs H., The Function of a Board 
of Associates, 14 

Hammond Junior College, Louisiana, 415 

Hand, Harold C., 119 

Hannibal-La Grange College, Missouri, 111 

Harbeson, J. W., 119, 632 

Hardin Junior College, Texas, 13, 111, 225, 
272, 405, 445 

Hardy, Charles O., 233 

Harmon, Henry G., 585 

Harper, William Rainey, 360, 511 

Harral, Stewart, 414 

Harriman, Henry I., 233 

Harrington, B. C., 399 

Harrisburg Academy-Junior College, Pennsyl- 
vania, 48, 220, 273 

Harrison-Stone-Jackson Junior College, Missis- 
sippi, 199, 356, 385 

Harrison-Stone-Jackson, Student Activities at, 
Britt E. Davin, 385 

Hart, Archibald, 233 

Hart, R. W., Terminal Courses in Mathe- 
matics, 253 

Harvard College, From the Junior College Into, 
Henry W. Hommes, 434 

Harvard University, Massachusetts, 96, 213, 274 

Hatfield, E. E., 119 

Hautop, Donald, 561 

Hawaii, Honolulu, junior college, 43, 451 

Hawkins, Layton S., 233 

Hayden, F. S., 119 

Hayes, Dorothy, 59 

Haynes, Benjamin R., 177 

Hazleton Undergraduate Center, Pennsylvania, 
188 

Health program, 167 

Health Programs in California Junior Colleges, 
CHARLES E. SHEPARD, 65 

Heaton, Kenneth L., 355 

HELMSING, SISTER M. REcINALD, New Grading 
System at Notre Dame, 196 

Hendrickson, Gordon, 116 

Hendrickson, Loren M., 101 

Hendrix, William S., 116 

Hensel, Philip H., 111 

Herndon, Audell, 56 

Hershey Junior College, Pennsylvania, 237, 356 

Herzl Junior College, Illinois, 562 

Hester, Edna A., 235 

High School Concepts of Junior College, 
Apo.tpH M. Kocu, 135 

Higher Education, Secondary or? WALTER 
CrossBy EELLs, 63 

Highland Junior College, Kansas, 25 

Hildebrandt, E. H. C., 101 

Hill, Henry H., 116 

Hittway, Tyrus, The Changing Curriculum 
of the Junior College, 446 

Hillyer Junior College, Connecticut, 107, 259, 














446, 458 
Hilton, Wallace A., 399 
Hitch, Col. A. M., 335 
Hockaday Junior College, Texas, 111 
Holliday, Jay N., 414 
Hollinshead, Byron S., 57, 100, 221, 587, 631 
Ho.uis, Ernest V., Preparation of Teachers 
for Terminal Curricula, 555 
Holmes, George B., 238 
Hotmes, Henry W., 274; From the Junior 
College Into Harvard College, 434 
Home Economics, 213, 237, 262, 477 
Home Economics, Junior College Terminal 
Education As I See It—From the Standpoint 
of, IvoL SPAFFORD, 538 
Honolulu, Hawaii, junior college, 43, 451 
Honorary societies, 40, 100, 101, 107, 111, 266 
Honors, 111, 249, 406 
Hopkins, Charles Howard, 354 
Hoppock, Robert, 57 
Horn, Francis H., 397 
Hosler, Fred W., 333 
Hotel and Restaurant Management, 178 
Hubbard, L. H., 57 
Huber, Miriam B., 233 
Hughes, Edwin Holt, 407 
Hughes, J. F., 102 
Humanities Survey, Development of the, Dor- 
oTHY WEL, 16 
Humanities, Techniques 
DorotHy WEIL, 76 
Humes, John F., 623 
Humpureys, J. ANTHONY, Follow-Up Study of 
Graduates, 375 
Hurt, Harriett, 54 
Hurt, Huber W., 54 
Hutcherson, Dudley R., 233 
Hutcuins, Ropert MAyYnarD, The Junjor Col- 
lege and Terminal Education, 547 
Iberia Junior College, Missouri, 380 
Idaho, Southern Branch of the University of, 
391, 471, 478 
Illinois Association of Junior Colleges, 35, 
158, 341, 462 
Illinois junior colleges, 118 
Immaculata Junior College, D. C., 167 
Ingalls, Rosco C., 36, 100, 582, 587, 590, 599, 
612 
Ingram, L. P., 356 
Institutional Finance and Purchasing, 475 
Instructor as a Counselor, The, Rosert T. 
Co.iins, 458 
Instructor, The Effective Junior College, J. F. 
Meap, 245 
Intramural Athletics at Blackburn, MARLOWE 
SLATER, 14] 
Iowa, Commercial Education in, Lucas STERNE, 
328 


in Teaching the, 


Iowa junior colleges, 415. 

Jackson, Harry P., 177. 

Jackson Junior College, Michigan, 168. 
Jacobs, Esther, 46 

Jaffe, Bernard, 233 

Jager, Harry A. 233 

Janney, J. Elliott, 176 
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Jarvie, L. L., 355 

Jesse, Carl A. E., 164 

Jessen, Carl A., 233 

John McNeese Junior College, Louisiana, 170 

J oe Sane Agricultural College, Texas, 58, 
41 

Johnson, B. Lamar, 177 

JOHNSON, JAMES T., and WALKER, GEORGE 
Tuomas, The Accounting Course in the 
Junior College, 90 

Johnstown Center, Pennsylvania, 43 

Jones, Aaron E., 57 

Jones County Junior College, Mississippi, 169 

Jones, Dix M., 580 

Jones, Samuel I., 232 

Jones, T. B., 171 

Jones, Willis R., 98 

Jordan, Cranston H., 162 

Josey, Charles C., 176 

Journalism, 335 

Journalism in the Junior College, Russexx A. 
McCormac, 260 

Judging the New Books, 54, 114, 174, 230, 353, 
412, 476 ° 


Junior College and National Defense, The, 
Frep J. KELLy, 522 

Junior College Directory, 1940, 358 

Junior College Directory, 1941, WaLTER CrosBy 
EELLs and PrisciLLta WINSLow, 279, 410, 411 

Junior College Into Harvard College, From the, 
Henry W. Howimes, 434 

Junior College Journal, 113, 277, 411, 418, 471, 
500 


Junior college movement, 57, 58, 59, 60, 83, 92, 
103, 109, 110, 117, 118, 119, 136, 140, 146, 
154, 159, 160, 169, 170, 177, 178, 179, 203, 
211, 213, 216, 217, 230, 235, 237, 238, 239, 
270, 271, 274, 278, 304, 310, 336, 347, 356, 
364, 380, 399, 401, 411, 415, 418, 424, 451, 
470, 479 

Junior College Radio Broadcasting, WALTER 
Crossy EELts, 316 

Junior College Responsibility in Total Defense, 
C. C. Corvert, 3 

Junior College and Terminal Education, The, 
Ropert Maynarp Hutcuins, 547 

Junior College Terminal Education As I See 
It—From the Standpoint of Commercial Life, 
Paut A. MERTz, 533 

Junior College Terminal Education As I See 
It—From the Standpoint of Home Econom- 
ics, Ivo. SPAFFORD, 538 

Junior College Terminal -Education As I See 
It—From the Standpoint of Organized Labor, 
Georce A. Patterson, 543 

J —_ College Trends in Texas, Hoyt: Forp, 


Junior College Workshop: in English, SISTER 
M. AtpHonse McCapse, 26 - 

Junior College World, The, 41; 103, 166, 218, 
272, 348, 405, 469 

Junior Colleges and Defense—Today and ‘To- 
morrow, Doak S. CAMPBELL, 363 

Junior Colleges Rise to National Defense, 
Marion E. ANELLO, 425 
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Junior Colleges Train for Defense, W. W. 


Kemp, 303 

Kabat, George J., 58 

Kalp, Earl S., 233 

Kansas City Junior College, Kansas, 235, 472 

Kansas junior colleges, 74, 333, 471 

Kansas Public Junior College Association, 462 

Kappa Delta Phi, 268 

KELLY, FrepeRIcK J., 58, 64, 146; The Junior 
College and National Defense, 522 

Kelly, Robert Lincoln, 270, 274, 310, 353, 380, 
411, 451, 628 

Kemp, W. W., Junior Colleges Train for De- 
fense, 303 

Kemper Military School, Missouri, 49, 220, 335 

Kents Hill School, Maine, 469 

Kentucky junior colleges, 58, 174, 356 

Kentucky legislation, 271 

Ketchikan, Alaska, junior college, 262 

Kilgore College, Texas, 223, 315 

Kindergarten workshop, 213 

Kirchoff, Anamary, 563 

Klein, A. J., 177, 178 

Klein, Herbert, 177 

Knight, Edgar W., 55 

Knight, Frederic B., 176 

Knudson, Marvin C., 170 

Kocnu, Apotpw M., 111; High School Con- 
cepts of Junior College, 135 

Koos, Leonard V., 587 

Kotinsky, Ruth, 116 

Krey, A. C., 179 

Kroggel, Raymond P., 405, 579 

Krueger, Walter B., 56 

Kuhlen, Raymond G., 176 

Labor, 154 

Labor, Junior College Terminal Education As 
I See It—From the Standpoint of Organized, 
GeorcEe A. PATTERSON, 543 

Laboratory Technician, 561 

Ladd, S. M., 470 

Lake Charles Junior College, Louisiana, 45, 
170; see John McNeese Junior College 

Landis, Gerald W., 157, 169 

Landis, Paul N., 116 

Landy, Edward, 355 

Langfitt, R. Emerson, 417 

Languages, 48, 100, 214, 221, 416, 418, 479 

Lanouette, K. H., 615 

Larson Junior College, Connecticut, 47 

Larson, P. MERVILLE, What Kind of Speech 
Education for Whom? 206; Remedial Read- 
ing for Freshmen, 250 

La Salle Junior College, Illinois, 417 

Lasell Junior College, Massachusetts, 44, 81, 
265, 277, 349 

Law, 118 

Leake, William B., 233 

Learned, W. S., 360 

Lee, Charlotte, 274 

Lees-McRae College, North Carolina, 330, 374, 
407 

Legislation, 45, 48, 83, 110, 234, 271, 360, 406, 
478 

Leicester Academy, Massachusetts, 44 
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Lejeune, F. Arnold, 233 

Levinson, Margaret H., 403 

Lewis, Gabe W., 58 

Lewis, R. B., 271 

Lewis, William Mather, 406 

Liberal arts, 57, 177, 178, 213 

Liberal Arts College, Attitude of the, A. J. 
BRUMBAUGH, 5 

Libraries, 30, 105, 114, 117, 164, 169, 193, 213, 
219, 221, 235, 249, 315, 330, 333, 350, 359, 
399, 413, 416, 470, 472 

LiEN, INcyR Marie, Music at Green Mountain 
College, 143 

Lillard, Jeremiah B., 235, 471 

Linden Hall Junior College, Pennsylvania, 45 

Lindsay, Frank B., 58, 178 

Lipscomb, Alexander Bigbv, 222 

Literature of Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion, The, 113, 234, 410, 630 

Livingston, C. R., 333 

Lloyd, Charles A., 273 

Long Beach Junior College, California, 235, 
356, 408 

Long, John W., 111 

Lon Morris College, Texas, 136 

Looking Forward in the Pacific Northwest, 
GEORGE ALLEN Opcers, 131 

Los Angeles City College, California, 4, 47, 
100, 111, 119, 166, 178, 221, 224, 237, 262, 
274, 610, 615 

Louisburg College, North Carolina, 49 

Ludmer, Henry, 106 

Lukens, Marie E., 58 

Maine Township Junior College, Illinois, 59, 
236 

Maxnatl, Lots F., and MitcHe.t.t, Dwicnat E., 
Boise Junior College Developments, 455 

Malueg, Evelyn, 178 

Manning, John W., 176 

Marin Junior College, California, 13, 43 

Marot Junior College, Connecticut, 277 

Marriage, 96, 470 

Marriage and Family Life, Guidance Toward, 
J. DuANE Squires, 387 

Mars Hill College, North Carolina, 48, 219 

Marsh, Clarence S., 54 

MARSHALL, ALPHEUS, Consumption Economics 
in Junior College, 392 

Marshall Kendric N., 225 

Marshalltown Graduates, Success of, B. R. 
MILLER, 147 

Marshalltown Junior College, Iowa, 146 

Mary Allen Junior College, Texas, 171 

Masiko, Peter, Jr., Streamlining a Social 
Science Survey, 149 

Mason, Carleton D., 116 

Mason, Epwarp F., 475, 506, 631, 632; Meet- 
ing the Public Mind, 183 

Massachusetts junior colleges, 75, 170 

Massachusetts legislation, 83 

Mason, Raigh, 355 

Mathematics, 101, 109, 179, 232, 412 

Mathematics, Terminal Courses in, R. 
Hart, 253 

Maynard, Harold H., 414 

















McBride, Mary F., 231 

McCase, SistER M. ALPHONSE, Junior College 
Workshop in English, 26 

McCarter, Pete Kyle, 233 

McCarthy, Joseph L., 58 

McClosky, Frank H., 414 

McCormac, Russett A., Journalism in the 
Junior College, 260 

McCracken, C. C., 178 

McDaniel, J. W., 613 

McDonald, Hazel, 560 

McKinsey, James O., 56 

McNamara, Edward J., 176 

McNutt, Paul V., 136, 203 

McNutt, W. S., 178 

McReynolds, L. Ward, 44 

Meap, J. F., The Effective Junior College In- 
structor, 245 ) 

Medical secretarial field, 25, 562 

Medsker, Leland L., 58, 587, 610, 626 

Meeting the Public Mind, Epwarp F. Mason, 
183 


Meetings, 25, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 39, 40, 
42, 93, 100, 158, 211, 212, 222, 269, 271, 342, 
396, 397, 407, 461, 462, 463, 464, 470, 472; 
see also Conferences 

MEnRENS, H. E., General Education: Problems 
in Appreciations, 155 

Meiden, Walter E., 116 

Membership, 113, 229, y~ 411, 498 

Mantel James E 

Menlo Junior College, Californie. 74, 399, 417 

Merchandising, 349, 470, 563 

Meredith, F. L., 414 

Meridian Junior College, Mississippi, 407, 610, 
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Merryfield, Glenn B., 101 

MERrTz, Paut A., Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation As I See It—From the Standpoint of 
Commercial Life, 533 

Mesa County Junior College, Colorado, 49, 
168, 406 

Michigan junior colleges, 59 

Middle Georgia College, 357 

Middle States Council, 270 

Military training, 220; see also national defense 

Miller, Alice D., 115 

Miter, B. R., Success of Marshalltown Grad- 
uates, 147 

Miller, George B., 170 

Miller, James C., 587 

Miller, J. H., 58 

Millikan, Robert A., 364 

Milliken, Mozelle, 178 

Mims, Edward, 414 

we Junior College Deans’ Association, 


Minnesota junior colleges, 48, 111, 211, 222 
Minnesota legislation, 360 
Mississippi junior colleges, 39, 465 
issouri Association of Junior College Admin- 
istrators, 342, 462 
Missouri junior colleges, 114, 417 
MitTcHELL, Dwicnt E., and Manat, Lots F., 
Boise Junior College Developments, 455 
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Moberly Junior College, Missouri, 467 

Modesto Junior College, California, 119, 137 

Monmouth Junior College, New Jersey, 169 

Monroe, Walter S., 476 

Moody, Wayland P., 136 

Moore, Grace, 335 

Moore, Louise, 414 

Morgan Park Junior College, Illinois, 559 

Morgan, Robert M., 233 

Morcan, Roy E., 465; “College and You”: 
or Guidance by Radio, 188 

Morgan, Walter E., 59, 360 

Morrell, Donald C., 178 

Morris, Andrew F., 111 

Morris Junior College, New Jersey, 75 

Morris Junior College, Social Techniques at, 
RutH B. STERN, 75 

Morrison, Henry C., 476 

Morse, S. W., 117 

Morton Junior College, Illinois, 470, 472, 567 

Mosal, Margaret, 40 

Moss, E. P., 171 

Moulton, Elton J., 116 

Mount Aloysius Junior College, Pennsylvania, 
470 

Mount Marie Junior College, Ohio, 47 

Mount Vernon Seminary, D. C., 118, 274, 360 

Mullen, Francis J., 271 

Multnomah College, Oregon, 131 

Municipal Junior College Association, 461 

Murals, 315, 333 

Muscatine Junior College, Iowa, 328 

Museums, 13, 168, 471 

Music, 236, 335, 407, 408, 564 

Music at Green Mountain College, INncyr 
Marie Lien, 143 

Musical activities, 47, 178, 274, 472 

Myers, Alonzo F., 56, 178 

Myers, Orvil F., 42 

Myers, Susan, 115 

National Committee on Education and De- 
fense, 351, 395, 407 

National defense, 50, 98, 102, 104, 105, 140, 
168, 172, 220, 222, 224, 262, 276, 348, 395, 
407, 448, 474, 501 

National Defense, Junior Colleges Rise to, 
Marion E. ANELLO, 425 

National Defense, Terminal Education and, 
C. C. Cotvert, 492 

National Defense, The Junior College and, 
Frep J. Ketry, 522 

National Education Association, 233, 469, 568 

National Junior College Panhellenic, 267 

— University, D. C., Junior College of, 
70 

National Youth Administration, 36, 98, 106, 
220, 304, 355, 407, 420 

Navigation, 270, 454 

Naylor, Genevieve, 178 

Negro junior colleges, 221, 234,.470 

New courses, 44, 92, 110, 140, 161, 164, 220, 
221, 222, 223, 259, 262, 265, 271, 272, 318, 
357, 374, 407, 408, 454, 470 

New England accreditation, 397 

New Grading System at Notre Dame, SISTER 
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M. Recinatp HELMsi1nc, 196 

New Haven YMCA Junior College, Connecti- 
cut, 370 

New Jersey Junior College Association, 34 

New Jersey Legislation, 110, 360 

New junior colleges, 43, 44, 47, 75, 107, 111, 
134, 154, 157, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 191, 
193, 262, 272, 273, 304, 350, 407, 408, 451, 
469, 470 

— Junior College, Connecticut, 140, 


New Mexico Military Institute, 41, 45 

New York junior colleges, 58 

Newark Junior College, New Jersey, 151 

Newton, Roy, 374 

Nimkoff, Meyer F., 176 

Nixon, Eugene W., 414 

Noble, Howard S., 56 

Noffsinger, H. G., 348 

Noffsinger, H. G., Jr., 580 

Nominations, Committee on, 585 

North Carolina junior colleges, 343, 369 

North Central Association of Junior Colleges, 
5, 32, 118, 238, 396 

North Dakota junior colleges, 60 

North Park College, Illinois, 42, 206, 250, 464 

Northeast Junior College, Louisiana, 90, 221, 
225, 408, 471, 492 

Northeastern Oklahoma Junior College, 44 

Northwest Association of Junior Colleges, 33 

Northwest, Looking Forward in the Pacific, 
GEORGE ALLEN OpceRs, 131 

Notre Dame Junior College, Missouri, 196 

Notre Dame, New Grading System at, SISTER 
M. ReEcInaALD HELMsING, 196 

Nourse, Joseph P., 59 

Nurses training, 235 

Objectives for the Nine Projects Under the 
General Education Board Grants, 613 

Objectives, Weatherford College, G. C. Bos- 
WELL, 331 

O’Brien, Henry J., 171 

O’Brien, James E., 116 

Occupational Analysis as a Basis for Curricula, 
W. W. Bass, 311 

Oceanside-Carlsbad Junior College, California, 
46, 222 

O’Connor, John J., 115, 414 

Opcers, GEorcE ALLEN, Looking Forward in 
the Pacific Northwest, 131 

Ogburn, William F., 176 

Oklahoma A. and M. College, 222 

Oklahoma Junior College Association, 461 

Oklahoma junior colleges,. 167 

Oklahoma Western Junior College, 43 | 

OmwakE, LoutsE, 351, 464; Canned Psychol- 
ogy Lacks Vitamins, 204 

Opinions of Junior College wenger sae’ J. 
THomas ASKEw, 72 

Orientation, 55, 231, 359 - 

ORTON, DWAYNE, 36; Coordination with Youth 
Serving Agencies, 597 

Osborne, Agnes E., 116 

Osborne, Mary, 562 

Pacific Northwest, Looking Forward in the, 


GEORGE ALLEN OpceErRs, 131 

Packard School, New York, 272 

Packer Collegiate Institute, New York, 318 

Palmer, L. O., 154 

Paris Junior College, Texas, 110, 401 

Pasadena Junior College, California, 58, 60, 
218, 222, 224, 236, 237, 238, 274, 419, 472, 
610, 618 

Patten, Walter, 49 

Patterson, GeorcE A., Junior College Termi- 
nal Education As I See It—From the Stand- 
point of Organized Labor, 543 

Peabody College, Tennessee, 39, 356, 410, 603 

Pearson, P. H., 176 

Pease, Glenn R.., 59 

Pechstein, L. A., 116 

Pendry, John A., 56 

Penn Hall Junior College, Pennsylvania, 48, 
220 

Pennsylvania legislation, 234 

Pennsylvania Undergraduate Centers, 464; see 
also Altoona, DuBois, Hazleton, and Schuyl- 
kill undergraduate centers 

Personality Development, 374, 414 

Personnel, 101, 106, 110, 171, 270, 475 

Peters, Edwin F., 345 

Peterson, Harold, 399 

Pfeiffer Junior College, North Carolina, 222 

Phillips, C. A., 114 

Philosophy and the Junior College, FREDERIC 
S. Srmonl, 86 

Phoenix Junior College, Arizona, 105, 109, 417 

Phi Rho Pi, 107, 267 

Phi Sigma Nu, 268 

Phi Theta Kappa, 40, 111, 267 

Philomene, Sister St., 167 

Physical education, 419 

Physical Science, Survey Courses in, DONALD 
R. Watson, 325 

Physics, 235 

Pilot Training Program, The Civilian, WALTER 
CrosBy EELLs, 125 

Pine Manor Junior College, Massachusetts, 42 

Police training, 81, 259 

Pomeroy, Dwight A., 56 

Port Huron Junior College, Michigan, 478 

Power, Camille B., 214 

Preparedness, see National defense 

Preprofessional Training in Junior College, 
J. W. REYNoOLDs, 319 

Presbyterian Junior College, North Carolina, 
225 

Present Status of Junior College Terminal 
Education, 631 

Pressey, Sidney L., 176 

Private junior colleges, 58, 224° 

Problems Underlying Engineering Training, 
GeorcE E. Davis; 137° ~° | 

Proctor, Milton D., 397, 585 

Professional schools, 57, 177, 178 

Program ofthe Twenty- First Annual NES 
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Psychology, 351, 463, 478 

Psychology Lacks Vitamins, Cunid, LouIsE 
OMWAKE, 204 

















Public Junior College in Colorado, G. Gorpon, 
45 


2 

Public junior colleges, 4, 39, 45, 48, 58, 59, 108, 
111, 117, 118, 119, 136, 162, 174, 179, 203, 
222, 234, 235, 236, 239, 271, 356, 358, 360, 
415, 417, 418, 465, 479 

Public Relations Activities in Junior College, 
GorpDoNn M. FRENCH, 82 

Public Relations for the Junior College, Max 
RoceEL, 192 

Publications, 111, 134, 273, 277, 304, 310, 318, 
405, 410, 462, 475, 502 

Publicity for the Junior College, W. EMERSON 
REcK, 439 

Pugh, David B., 270 

Purvis, Richard, 567 

Radio, 74, 107, 225, 271, 400, 417 

Radio Broadcasting, Junior College, WALTER 
Crossy EELLs, 316 

Radio, “College and You”: or Guidance by, 
Roy E. Morcan, 188 

Rafferty, Keen, 178 

Rainey, Homer Price, 83, 364 

Ranger Junior College, Texas, 136, 237 

Reading for Freshmen, Remedial, P. MERVILLE 
LARSON, 250 

Reading Program in Junior College, Freshman, 
James A. Bonp, 22 

Reading Programs, Remedial, Josepu E. Zerca, 
194 


Reavis, William C., 233 

Reck, W. Emerson, Publicity for the Junior 
College, 439 

Record of the Chicago Convention, The, 
WaLtTeR Crossy EELLs, 585 

Reeves, Floyd W., 233 

Reid, Ira DeA., 176 

Religion, 60, 179, 350, 354, 415 

Religion Courses, Credit for, WALTER L. Wr- 
KINS and WILLIAM D. WILKINs, 449 

Religion Lives at Frances Shimer, Ruto M. 
SANDERSON, 436 

Remedial Reading for Freshmen, P. MERVILLE 
LarRSON, 250 

Remedial Reading Programs, JosepH E. ZERGA, 
194 

Reorganization, 48, 454; see also New junior 
colleges 

Report of Commission, 1940, Rosco C. INGALLs, 
590 


Report of the Commission, 1941, Doak S. 
CAMPBELL, 597 

a on Terminal Study, WALTER C. EELLs, 

Reports and Discussions, 30, 93, 158, 209, 266, 
336, 395, 461 

Research, Teaching and, W. J. SANpERs, 334, 
471 

Reserve Officers Training Corps, see National 
defense 

Resolutions, Committee on, 583 

REYNOLDs, J. W., Preprofessional Training in 
Junior College, 319 

Rho Delta Epsilon, 267 

Ricciardi, Nicholas, 278, 585, 587, 632 
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Rinsland, H. D., 59 

Riverside Junior College, California, 178, 259 

Riverside Military Academy, Georgia, 262 

Robb, James L., 585 

Robbins, Rainard B., 231 

Robey, Mrs. Margaret D., 585 

Robinson, Thomas H., 476 

Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, 
New York, 610, 621 

Rochester Junior College, Minnesota, 43 

Rocet, Max, Public Relations for the Junior 
College, 192 

Rogers, J. S., 45 

Rosenfield, Harry N., 413 

Ruch, Giles M., 233 

Russell, J. D., 59 

Ryan, Mildred G., 233 

Sacramento Junior College, California, 81, 235, 
471 

Sacred Heart Junior College, North Carolina, 
104 . 


St. Bede Junior College, Illinois, 157 

St. Genevieve, Sister, 167 

St. Joseph Junior College, Kansas, 479 

St. Mary’s Female Seminary, Maryland, 45 

St. Petersburg Junior College, Florida, 249, 454 

St. Philomene, Sister, 167 

St. Thomas Seminary, Connecticut, 171 

Sala, J. Robert, 343, 462 

Salaries, 162 

Salinas Junior College, California, 224 

- _— County Junior College, California, 
3 

San Bernardino Valley Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, 191, 272, 278, 357, 419 

San Francisco Junior College, California, 59, 
108, 178; 333, 610, 622 

San Mateo Junior College, California, 134, 234 

Sanvers, W: J., Teaching and Research, 334, 
471 

SANDERSON, RutH M., Religion Lives at Fran- 
ces Shimer, 436 

~—_ Monica Junior College, California, 46, 


Santa Rosa Junior College, California, 169 

Sattgast, Charles R., 233 

Saunders, Richard P., 217 

Sayre Junior College, Oklahoma, 43; see also 

klahoma Western Junior College 

Schadewaldt, Hans, 176 

Schiferl, Max, 631 

Schoen, Max, 176 

Scholarships, 48, 49, 335, 408, 410, 609 

Schreiner Institute, Texas, 171 

Scott, Ira O., 46 

Scott, Jonathan F., 414 

Scott, Paul T., 60 

Scranton-Keystone Junior College, Pennsyl- 
vania, 13, 262, 405, 610, 623 

Seacoe, May V., Counseling for the Teaching 
Profession, 10 

Seamster, F. C., 168 

Seashore, Carl E., 217, 230, 271, 278 

SeBoyar, Gerald E., 355 

Secondary Education, Expanding the Scope of 
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Upper, FREDERICK J. WEERSING, 423 

Secondary or Higher Education? WALTER 
CrossBy EELLs, 63 

Secretarial science, 60, 178, 237, 358, 415, 565, 
567 

Secretarial Science Graduates of Colby, Wi- 
LIAM H. THompson, 200 

Secretarial Training at Woodrow Wilson, 
Puytuis M. ConkKEY, 257 

Secretary’s Activities, 53, 173, 226, 278, 475; 
see also Eells, Walter Crosby and Executive 
Secretary 

Secretary’s Desk, From the, 50, 112, 172, 226, 
275, 351, 409, 473 

Sekle, Erich, 60 

Selective service, 172, 351 

Senior colleges, 119, 167, 177, 178, 234, 359 

“Shall I Attend a Junior College?” 60 

Shaw, Charles B., 114 

Shenandoah College, Virginia, 408 

SHEPARD, CHARLES E., Health Programs in Cal- 
ifornia Junior Colleges, 65 

Sherman, John H., 49 

Sherwood, J. F., 56 

Shilt, Bernard A., 56 

Shop courses, 44, 221, 222; see also Workshops 

Shorter College, Arkansas, 394 

Should Junior College Students Flunk? Mar- 
TIN GRAEBNER, 84 

Shrodes, Caroline, 174 

Siam junior college, 134 

Sigma Iota Chi, 268 

Smonl, Freperic S., Philosophy and the Jun- 
ior College, 86 

Simpson, Anita Lawrence, 209 

Simpson, Mabel P., 56 

Singularity in Terminal Education, LAWRENCE 
L. BETHEL, 370 

Six-four-four plan, 119, 417 

SLATER, MARLOWE, Intramural Athletics at 
Blackburn, 141 

Smith, B. R., 171 

Smith, Charles E., 176 

Smith, Emily B., 461, 462 

Smith, Leo F., 621 

SmitH, Lewis W., Founding of Early Junior 
Colleges—President Harper’s Influence, 511 

Smith, T. V., 233 

Snead Junior College, Alabama, 219 

Snedden, Davis, 179 

Snyder, Louise M., 178 

Snyder, William H., 632 

Social Order, American Colleges and _ the, 
EELLS, WALTER Crossy, 628 

Social organizations, 267 

Social science, 164, 238, 351, 394, 476 

Social Science Survey, Streamlining a, PETER 
Masiko, Jr., 149 

Social security, 231 

Social Techniques at Morris Junior College, 
Rut B. STERN, 75 

Sociology, 115, 386 

South Carolina junior colleges, 110 

South Jersey, New Jersey, College of, 49 

Southern Association of Junior Colleges, 102, 


105, 158, 348, 396, 

Southern California Junior College Associa- 
tion, 10 

Southern Seminary and Junior College, Vir- 
ginia, 171 

SPAFFORD, IvoL, 477; Junior College Terminal 
Education As I See It—From the Standpoint 
of Home Economics, 538 

Speech education, 52, 110, 118, 222, 274, 340, 
344, 405, 406, 577 

Speech Educaticn for Whom, What Kind of? 
P. MERVILLE LARSON, 

Speech Progress, Effect of Foreign Accent on, 
Mary EILEEN ASSELTYNE, 263 

Spelman, Walter B., 32, 342, 397 

Spiegler, Samuel, 57 

Sprague, H. A., 176 

Spring, Gardiner W., 585 

Springfield Junior College, Illinois, 26, 416 

Squires, J. Duane, 165; Guidance Toward 
Marriage and Family Life, 387 

Steen, Thomas Wilson, 60, 169, 179 

Stelson, Hugh E., 176 

Stengel, Frederick W., 45 

Stephens College, Missouri, 43, 109, 117, 136, 
179, 222, 224, 236, 237, 310, 399, 417, 418, 
419, 472 

STERN, RutuH B., Social Techniques at Morris 
Junior College, 75 

STERNE, Lucas, Commercial Education in Iowa, 


Stewart, C. C., 60, 211, 618 

Stiles, Karl A., 176 

Stockard, Mrs. Virginia Alice Cottey, 103 

Stockton Junior College, California, 59, 107, 
170, 527 

Stogdill, Emily L., 56 

Stoneleigh Junior College, New Hampshire, 
118, 221 

Strahan, Willetta, 585 

Streamlining a Social Science Survey, PETER 
Masiko, Jr., 149 

Street, J. P., 36 

Strong, John, 109 

Stuart, Esta R., 355 

Stuart School, Massachusetts, 44 

Student activities, 60, 103, 136, 272, 274, 350, 
406, 464, 470, 472, 475 

Student Activities at Harrison-Stone-Jackson, 
Britt E. Davin, 385 

Student Symposium, 558 

Success of Marshalltown Graduates, B. R. 
MILLER, 147 

Summer sessions, 46, 410, 473 

Survey, 71, 107, 109, 164, 333, 345, 359, 369, 
374, 386, 394, 416, 445 

Survey Courses in Physical Science, DoNnaLp 
R. Watson, 325 

Survey, Development of the Humanities, Dor- 
OTHY WEIL, 16 

Survey, Streamlining a Social Science, PETER 
Masiko, Jr., 149 

Tate, E. Mowbray, 134 

Taylor, Millicent J., 140 

Teachers for Terminal Curricula, Preparation 

















of, ERNEST V. HoLuis, 555 

Teaching, 95, 100, 223, 239, 351, 396, 407, 412, 
415, 416, 465, 473 

Teaching and Research, W. J. SANDERs, 334, 
471 

Teaching Biology, An Effective Approach to, 
NATHAN S. WasuHTON, 151 

Teaching Profession, Counseling for the, May 
V. SEAGOE, 10 

Teaching the Humanities, Techniques in, 
DorotHy WE, 76 

Tead, Mrs. Clara, 585 

Techniques in Teaching the Humanities, Dor- 
OTHY WEIL, 76 

Templin, Lucinda De L., 161 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, 41, 193, 249 

Terminal conferences, 173, 209, 210, 226 

Terminal Courses in Mathematics, R. W. Hart, 


Terminal Curricula, Preparation of Teachers 
for, Ernest V. Hoututs, 555 

bags Curriculum, Why I Am Enrolled in 
a, 

Terminal education, 58, 59, 92, 117, 118, 158, 
179, 221, 236, 259, 265, 276, 340, 341, 358, 
359, 408, 410, 416, 454, 462, 470, 472, 478; 
see also Terminal Study 

Terminal Education and National Defense, 
C. C. Cotvert, 492 

Terminal Education As I See It—From the 
Standpoint of Commercial Life, Junior Col- 
lege, Paut A. MERTz, 533 

Terminal Education As I See It—From the 
Standpoint of Home Economics, Junior Col- 
lege, Ivo. SpaFrorp, 538 

Terminal Education As I See It—From the 
Standpoint of Organized Labor, Junior Col- 
lege, GEorcE A. Patterson, 543 

Terminal education bibliography, 113, 234, 410 

Terminal Education in Junior Colleges, A Re- 
port on, 587 

Terminal Education Monograph No. 1, 630 

Terminal Education Monograph No. 2, 631 

Terminal Education Monograph No. 3, 632 

Terminal Education, Singularity in, LAWRENCE 
L. BETHEL, 370 

Terminal Education, The Junior College and, 
Rosert MAyYNarD Hutcuins, 547 

Terminal Study, 52, 112, 118, 119, 177, 179, 
228, 275, 502, 582, 587, 599 

— Study, Report on, Water C. EELLs, 

Terry, John S., 414 

Texarkana Junior College, Texas, 234 

Texas, Junior College Trends in, Hoyt Forp, 
365 


Texas junior colleges, 57, 136, 237, 364 

Textile course, 259 

Thayer, V. T., 176 

Theses, 399 

Theta Tau Epsilon, 268 

Thomas. Lowell. 233, 414 

THompson, Wirtram H., 60; Secretarial 
Science Graduates of Colby, 200 

Thorpe, Louis P., 414 
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Tiffin, Joseph, 176 

Tome Junior College of Administration, Mary- 
land, 71, 107, 167 

Transfer credit, 49, 234, 356 

Traxler, Arthur E., 179 

Treasurer’s Report, 580 

Trends in Texas, Junior College, Hoyt Forp, 


365 

Trinidad State Junior College, Colorado, 48, 
191, 272, 471 

Twentieth Century Fund, 217 

Tyler, Harry E., 55 

Ungles, Leon, 220 

United States Office of Education, 107, 110, 


400, 448 

University of Baltimore Junior College, Mary- 
land, 45 

University of California, 410, 606 

University of Chicago, 239, 360,547 

University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, see 
Erie and Johnstown centers 

“Unless You People Rise to the Occasion,” 
Puitip M. Bar, 123 

Upper Secondary Education, Expanding the 
Scope of, FREDERICK J. WEERSING, 423 

Utah junior colleges, 4, 359 

Valley Forge Military Junior College, Penn- 
sylvania, 111 

Van Gundy, Justine, 174 

Van Name, Elmer G., 49 

Van Noppen, John J., III, 220 

VaRNER, GLENN F., A Challenge to the Junior 
College, 381 

Vasche, Joseph B., 60 

Vincennes University Junior College, Indiana, 
171 

Virginia Intermont College, 42, 105, 171, 220, 
348, 472 

Virginia Junior College, Minnesota, 263 

Visalia Junior College, California, 46, 106, 
334, 471 

Visual education, 220, 451 

Vocational courses, 41, 44, 46, 49, 60, 81, 102, 
110, 117, 166, 178, 179, 191, 213, 225, 235, 
391] 

Von Roeder, H. S., 136 

Von Urff, Harrison A., 233 
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Report of Commission, 1940 


ROSCO C. INGALLS 
Chairman of the Administrative Committee 


This report attempts to do two things: 


1. 


2. 


Review progress made during 1939 as preliminary work for the 

creation of the Commission. 

Define the work program set up for 1940 by the Commission. 

This will include 

a. A statement of the fundamental principles by which the work 
program will be guided. 

b. A statement of the proposed objectives in specific terms. 


One year ago—at the Grand Rapids meeting of this Association— 
your Committee on Vocational Education in the Junior College sub- 
mitted a report which included 17 recommendations. This report was 
adopted unanimously. Attention is now recalled to some of the 17 
recommendations in this report because they form part of the back- 
ground out of which developed the Commission on Junior College 
Terminal Education. 


1. 


That this Association actively encourage in every way possible 
the amendment of existing state laws defining the function of 
the junior college so as to make easily possible the establishment 
of semiprofessional curricula of a vocational type to meet the 
needs of youth as determined by modern social and economic 
conditions; 

That this Association favors Federal legislation to amend the 
Smith-Hughes law so as to make the benefits readily available 
to the junior colleges and to make effective the recommenda- 
tions made by the President’s Advisory Committee on Education; 
That this Association publicize the junior college as a com- 
munity institution, believing that as such it should find its 
greatest inspiration and service in creating and effectively 
operating vocational curricula of the semiprofessional type; 
That this Association believes that vocational semiprofessional 
curricula should provide for a balanced distribution of courses 
frequently described as general education and courses usually 
designated as specific occupational training; 

That this Association publish at an early date a handbook that 
will include all semiprofessional curricula offered in junior col- 
leges throughout the nation and that communities with junior 
colleges will be given every assistance of an advisory capacity 
by this Association to do creative work in semiprofessional 
activities available in such fields as business, industry, agricul- 
ture, public service and homemaking; 
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6. That this Association take steps to encourage the coordination 
and expansion of research studies by graduate students in schools 
of education specifically directed toward problems in the field 
of semiprofessional activities; 

7. That this Association express a belief that Federal aid to college 
students under the present NYA where adequately administered 
is a significant factor in promoting vocational training on the 
junior college level. 


This brief review of conclusions made one year ago makes us 
sharply aware of the urgent need for more action to get results and 
make effective in practice the ideas set up for attainment. Here, then, 
are things for us to do in 1940. 

The next development of 1939 was the appointment by President 
Hollingshead of a Committee of Eleven on Policy. This committee met 
at Atlantic City for a two-day conference September 1-2, at which was 
adopted a general statement regarding a needed nationwide study of 
junior college terminal education. The committee decided to request, 
therefore, the Executive Committee of the General Education Board to 
make a grant of $25,000 for a one-year exploratory study in the field 
of junior college terminal education. President Hollinshead arranged 
conferences with Dr. Havighurst representing the General Education 
Board. The appropriation of $25,000 was authorized on December 7, 
1939—with work as planned to start January 1, 1940. The Adminis- 
trative Committee for the Study met in Washington, D. C., on December 
28, 1939, and defined specifically the scope of the study and the tasks 
for 1940. 


The Commission believes that this nationwide study is needed 

because 

1. Various studies in different parts of the country show that less 
than one-third of the students enrolled in junior colleges subse- 
quently enter higher educational institutions. 

2. Many more positions of the semiprofessional type than of the 
professional type are found in the commercial and industrial 
world and in public service, but less specific education has been 
provided to fit young people adequately for such positions. 

3. It is especially important that the best types of courses for 
“social intelligence” be formulated and given to young people 
whose formal education will close with the junior college, to 
prepare them for citizenship and social responsibilities. 

4. Many junior colleges wish to give terminal courses of one or 
both of these two types but lack information concerning desirable 
content and methods. 

5. The facts that a number of junior colleges are offering terminal 
courses quite successfully and that there is growing interest in 
this field would indicate that other junior colleges should offer 
similar work. In one institution, for example, enrollment in 
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semiprofessional courses has increased from 4 per cent to 62 
per cent of the student body in less than 10 years. 


6. Changed and changing economic and social conditions indicate 
that young people probably will have a decreasing opportunity 
to secure regular employment before age 20. Therefore, suitable 
educational opportunities are increasingly demanded of the 
junior college. 

7. In some junior colleges are found current demands for continu- 
ing training programs for those already employed in semipro- 
fessional fields, e.g., police, fire, public health, sanitation, 
forestry, nursing, and many others. 

8. Many high school graduates are not in college, are not employed, 
and do not have available educational opportunities to continue 
their training. Only 12 per cent of persons of college age are 
registered in colleges or universities, while 67 per cent of those 
of high school age are in school. Such facts indicate a growing 
need for providing terminal types of education in the junior 


college. 


Five fundamental principles will guide our thinking in making this 
study. 


1. The junior college, although consisting of a variety of sizes and 
types, is essentially a community institution and, therefore, has 
a special obligation to meet fully the needs of its own 
constituency. 


2. The junior college marks the completion of formal education 
for a large and increasing proportion of young people, and, 
therefore, it should offer curricula designed to develop economic, 
social, civic, and personal competence. 

3. The American Association of Junior Colleges recognizes its 
responsibility to aid junior colleges to formulate suggested cur- 
ricula which more adequately will meet the educational needs 
of youth who will complete their formal education in the junior 
college. 


4. The American Association of Junior Colleges feels the need for 
studying certain aspects of the field of terminal education, and 
for coordinating the findings of other extensive studies recently 
made or now in progress as far as they bear upon the problems 
of completion of terminal education in the junior college. 


5. Terminal education, at the junior college level, includes so-called 
“general” education, designed to prepare students for social 
citizenship and for individual happiness, and semiprofessional 
and perhaps other types of vocational education, designed to 
prepare students for economic independence. 


Specific objectives and the work program for this 1940 exploratory 
study now include the following: 
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. An Executive Director for the Study was authorized. Dr. 
Walter C. Eells was selected for this position. He will serve on 
a half-time basis—the remainder of his time to be devoted to the 
executive secretaryship of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

. Preparation of an annotated bibliography on junior college 
terminal education will be undertaken by a specially selected 
trained library bibliographer. This work will begin about 
March 4. Publication is anticipated for September, 1940. 

. A Director of Publications was authorized selected and his duties 
defined. Mr. Edward F. Mason, assistant professor of journal- 
ism at Iowa State University, was appointed for one year 
effective February 1. Superior training and experience make 
Mr. Mason splendidly qualified for work in this field of publi- 
cations. He will prepare and issue appropriate special articles 
and adequate news releases to the press associations, to selected 
newspapers, to the educational magazines of the country, and 
to magazines other than those classified as “educational.” His 
work will include the task of building up a general knowledge 
and appreciation of the junior college movement as a back- 
ground for special emphasis through the press to parents and 
the general public on junior college terminal education. 

. The preparation and publication of a special monograph on the 
present status of junior college terminal education in the United 
States has been planned. This study should be ready for 
publication in August, 1940. 

. Plans have been made for the preparation and publication of 
a special monograph on the philosophy of junior college termi- 
nal education with recommendations on problems and trends 
needing further study and investigation. This should be ready 
for publication by September, 1940. ! 


. Institutional self-study on various aspects of terminal curricula 
is to be encouraged and inaugurated as widely as possible in 
all types and sizes of junior colleges and in every geographical 
area. The necessary blanks, uniform in type, will be furnished 
each cooperating institution. All reports will be summarized 
in the Washington office of the Association and released as 
special articles or separate monographs for the use of all junior 
colleges. 


. The Director of the Study and the Director of Publication have 
been instructed to organize and carry forward successfully a 
series of one-day regional conferences to cover all junior col- 
leges in the United States. They will present at these confer- 
ences the nature of this study—report progress and findings to 
date, solicit suggestions for continued development of the study, 
secure the cooperative participation of as many junior colleges 
as possible, make use of the suggestions and advice that can be 
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provided by junior college leaders in all geographical areas of 
the country, and promote an understanding, through press re- 
leases, by parents and the public, of the important nature of 
terminal education in the junior colleges. These conferences 
will be held whenever possible in connection with regularly 
scheduled junior college regional meetings. Special conferences 
will be arranged when necessary. 


8. The Commission will avoid duplication by coordinating and 
cooperating with any other extensive studies recently made or 
now in progress in so far as such studies are related directly to 
the problems and policies of terminal education in the junior 
college. One specific example of this policy is found in our 
cooperating activities with the California State Junior College 
Survey on personnel problems, general curricula and vocational 
curricula of the terminal types. Cooperative arrangements have 
also been made with the American Home Economics Association 
and are planned with national groups in such fields as business 
education, engineering, and agriculture. 


This statement of eight major objectives for 1940 as set up by 
the committee should clarify our task and give to the members 
of the Association a foundation for sympathetic understanding and 
cooperation. 


This report concludes then with our earnest request for the coopera- 
tive participation at every opportunity of all junior colleges in the 
Association. 


We welcome the aggressive assistance and leadership of the admin- 
istrative heads of the junior colleges and particularly ask that all present 
here this morning become representative ambassadors for the cause to 
the personnel of institutions not represented here today. 


We solicit your assistance and work for the attainment of the goals 
that have been defined. The road is up-hill, and to travel it success- 
fully requires courage, persistence, right perspectives on our relation- 
ships, and a vision of the real service our institutions can render to 
community life. 


If this year’s exploratory study in the field of terminal education, 
and changing economic and social conditions which continue to 
emphasize the need for new patterns in educational service for youth, 
indicate that one year’s work is insufficient to meet our problems— 
then your committee is prepared to set up new tasks and guiding prin- 
ciples to cover several years of continuing study and report. 


We enter the 1940’s, then, with the spirit, purposes, and tasks 
outlined in this report. We predict significant developments beginning 
in this first year for the second twenty years in the history of our 
Association. 
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Notification of Grant 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 
49 West 49th Street 
New York City 


December 10, 1940 


My dear President Colverts: 


I have the honor to inform you that at 
the meeting of the General Education Board on De= 
cember 5, 1940, the sum of $45,500, or as much 
thereof as may be necessary, was appropriated to 
the American Association of Junior Colleges for 
Support during the four-year period beginning 
about January 1, 1941, of a cooperative study of 
terminal education in junior colleges by its Com- 
mission on Junior College Terminal Education. 
While your proposal has been formulated in terms 
of three years, an additional year has been al- 
lowed by the Board to provide for editing and 
publishing a final report. 


This appropriation was voted pursuant to 
the proposal submitted under date of October llth 
by Mr. Rosco Ingalls, Chairman, and Mr. Leland L. 
Medsker, Secretary, of the Administrative Comnit- 
tee of the Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education, and with the approval of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. We note that the 
Administrative Committee will administer the Board's 
appropriation. However, inasmuch as the appro- 
priation was voted to the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, payment will have to be made to 
the Association and reports of expenditures sub- 
mitted by it. We assume that Dr. Doak S. Camp- 
bell, Chairman of the Commission on Junior College 
Terminal Education, and Mr. Medsker, Secretary of 
the Administrative Committee, will make simple, 
practical arrangements for receiving funds from 
the Association and for reporting on expenditures. 
We shall expect a letter from Dr. Campbell de- 
scribing the arrangements agreed upon. 


If you will forward us at the beginning 
of each year a copy of the budget of the Commis- 
Sion, we shall be pleased to forward payments on a 
semiannual basis. We would appreciate receiving 
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annual statements of receipts and expenditures. 
Under the terms of this appropriation, any unused 
balance at the close of the four-year period re- 
verts to the Board. 


The Board also voted appropriations to 
the following institutions for projects to be con- 
ducted in connection with the cooperative study: 


Bakersfield Junior College, Bakersfield, Califor- 
nia 
Study of guidance procedures with oncoming 
student population 


Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, California 
Study of aptitude tests for admission to semi- 
professional curricula 


Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
Study of placement, follow-up and continuation 
training 


Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, New York 
Study of use of cooperative work programs 


San Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 
Inquiry into ways of making community surveys 
to determine the kinds of terminal courses 
best adapted to individual communities 


Scranton=-Keystone Junior College, La Plume, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Study of the utilization of community commit- 
tees 


Weber College, Ogden, Utah 
Study of selection and organization of ter-= 
minal courses wapesnanny suited to needs of 
the Ogden area 


Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 

Study of ways of evaluating the results of 

terminal courses 

Sincerely yours, 
W. W. BRIERLEY 
President C. C. Colvert 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Copies to Dr. W. C. Eells, Executive Secretary, 
Dr. Ingalls, and Dr. Campbell 





Note: On March 21], 1941, a similar appropriation was voted to Meridian Junior 
College, Meridian, Mississippi, for a study of a program of diversified occupations. 
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Report of the Commission, 1941 
DOAK S. CAMPBELL 


Chairman of the Commission 


 ——— 


The Commission on Junior College Terminal Education was escstad 
in response to a widespread demand for a thoroughgoing study of the 
junior college. For several years the American Association of Junior 
Colleges had been seeking ways and means for such a study. At the 
annual meeting of the Association in Grand Rapids, February, 1939, 
formal action was taken giving the authority for the appointment of the 
commission as follows: 


A motion prevailed authorizing the President and Executive Secretary to 
proceed according to their best judgment in making application for research 
funds, and that they appoint such subcommittees as might prove desirable.* 


Acting upon this authority, the President of the Association ap- 
pointed a Policy Committee to work out the plans for such a study and 
“to supervise such a study if funds can be secured to finance it”. A 
grant was secured from the general Education Board to cover the 
expenses of the committee. 

This committee met in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on September 1 
and 2, 1939. Representatives of the General Education Board were 
present and participated in the discussions. 

After canvassing various possibilities it was decided: 

1. that the area of terminal education would receive first 
consideration 

2. that an exploratory study of one year’s duration would be 
undertaken 

3. that such subsequent studies would be planned and undertaken 
as the results of the exploratory study might indicate 

4. that formal application be made to the General Education 
Board for funds to make the exploratory study 

5. that the committee be designated as the Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education with D. S. Campbell as chairman 
and W. C. Eells as secretary of the meeting 

6. that Rosco Ingalls as chairman, D. S. Campbell, and Byron S. 
Hollinshead be designated as an Executive Committee of the 
Commission to act for the Commission in the interim of 
meetings of the Commission. This committee was designated 
later as the Administrative Committee. 


- The Administrative Committee carried forward the details of secur- 
ing a grant of $25,000 from the General Education Board and, with 
the Executive Secretary, set up the detailed plans for carrying forward 





*“Minutes of the Executive Committee, March 4, 1939,” Junior College 
Journal (May, 1939), 9:549. 
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the study. The appropriation was authorized on December 7, 1939, 
and the work was begun January 1, 1940. 


At the annual meeting of the Association, February 29-March 2, 
1940, a report of progress of the study was made and plans for con- 
tinuing the work were discussed and agreed upon. These plans in- 
cluded a proposal for an extension of the study beyond the exploratory 
year and a request to the General Education Board for funds, the plans 
and application to be submitted to the Commission in November, 1940. 


Early in June, 1940, however, the Administrative Committee was 
informed that, because of certain changes in the program of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, any plans for continuing the study and any 
request for further funds would have to be made earlier than the date 
set up for that purpose. Consequently, the committee held a special 
meeting in Denver, Colorado, July 13 and 14, at which Dr. Eells and a 
representative of the General Education Board were present. By the 
time of this meeting, it had become evident to the committee that it 
would not be feasible to plan a continuation study of such nature and 
proportions as had been thought of originally. Consequently, plans 
and objectives were furnished and sent to members of the Commission. 


These plans and objectives were approved by the Commission at a 
meeting in Chicago, Illinois, August 1-September 1, 1940, and the 
Administrative Committee was authorized to carry the plans into effect. 


These plans included a request to the General Education Board for a 
,grant of $45,500. 


At its meeting in Chicago the Commission agreed that, with its 
adoption of present plans for continuation of the study and the delega- 
tion of responsibility for the execution of those plans to its Administra- 
tive Committee, it should make a final report of its work at the annual 
meeting of the Association in Chicago, February, 1941. 


At a meeting of the Commission in Chicago, February 26, 1941, 
a report of the Administrative Committee was read by Chairman 
Ingalls. Upon motion, the report as presented by Chairman Ingalls 
was adopted unanimously by the Commission. A report of the Ex- 
ploratory Study will be made by Dr. Eells + and a detailed report of the 
work and plans of the Administrative Committee will be presented by 
Chairman Ingalls. These two reports, together with this summary of 
its actions, constitute the report of the Commission on Junior College 
Terminal Education. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, 
Chairman. 


Approved by unanimous action of Commission on Terminal 
Education in session at Chicago, February 26, 1941 


—— ee 


*See Junior College Journal (May, 1941), 11: 582-3. 
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Administrative Committee of the 


Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education 


The Continuation Study 1941-1944 


ROSCO C. INGALLS 
Chairman of the Administrative Committee 


A review of records for the annual meetings of the Association 
provides some facts that make an appropriate introduction to this re- 
port. At the Grand Rapids meeting in February, 1939, the Committee 
on Vocational Education in the Junior College made a report that 
defined principles for terminal education and submitted recommenda- 
tions for action by the Association. Following the approval of this 
1939 report, there was created by the President of the Association, the 
Committee of Eleven on Policy, which is now known as the Commis- 
sion on Junior College Terminal Education. This Commission, acting 
for the Association, applied to and secured from the General Educa- 
tion Board of New York a grant-in-aid of $25,000 to conduct a one- 
year exploratory study in the field of junior college terminal education. 
At the Columbia, Missouri, meeting of the Association in 1940, the 
Commission presented a report which reaffirmed certain principles 
fundamental in the philosophy of junior college terminal education. 
The Commission also at this time defined eight specific objectives and 
work projects to be undertaken during 1940, to be designated as the 
Exploratory Study. Dr. Eells, who was employed by the Commission 
as Executive Director for this one-year Exploratory Study, has now 
reported to you the work undertaken,’ the progress made, and the 
achievements attained in each of the eight defined areas of the study. 
Final publication of the reports will soon be in your possession for 
information and guidance. These publications will merit your com- 
mendation to Dr. Eells for his energy, zeal, enthusiasm and thorough- 
ness in carrying forward the work of the Commission. 


In our report of one year ago the Commission announced that, “If 
this year’s Exploratory Study in the field of terminal education, and 
changing economic and social conditions which continue to emphasize 
the need for new patterns in educational service for youth, indicate 
that one year’s work is insufficient to meet our problems, then your 
committee is prepared to set up new tasks and guiding principles to 
cover several years of continuing study and report.” 


As early as July, 1940, it became evident to the Administrative 





*See Junior College Journal (May, 1941), 11: 582-3. 
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Committee for the Commission that a Continuation Study of Junior 
College Terminal Education was necessary. The committee met with 
Dr. Eells in Denver on July 13 and 14, and formulated a plan with 


objectives and policies for a Continuation Study. This plan was 
amended, revised, and approved by the Commission at a meeting in 


Chicago on August 31 and September 1. Accordingly, an application 
for a new grant of $45,500 was made to the General Education Board 
for the Continuation Study. This request was approved. Dr. Camp- 
bell has reported to you the various factors influencing the decisions 
determining the direction and extent of the Continuation study for 
1941-1944. Marked progress has been made by this date in putting 
into effective motion the various features of the Continuation Study 
plan. 

Responsibility for the supervision and coordination of the study has 
been delegated to the Administrative Committee of the Commission, 
consisting of the following members: 

Dr. Rosco Ingalls, Chairman 

Dr. Doak S. Campbell 

Mr. Byron S. Hollinshead 

Mr. Leland L. Medsker, Secretary 

The President of the Association, by action of the Commission on 
February 26, 1941, has been added to the committee as an ex officio 
member. 

The Administrative Committee submitted the request to the General 
Education Board for a grant-in-aid in the following terms: 

“On behalf of the Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education of the American Association of Junior Colleges, the 
Administrative Committee respectfully requests a grant of $45,500 
for that part of this proposed study concerned with workshops, 
publications, a clearing office center, the expenses of supervision, 
and contingencies. It further requests the General Education Board 
to make individual grants to a number of junior colleges on the 
type of projects for institutional study described in applications 
to be submitted. 

“The committee believes the results of this study will stimulate 
the offerings of junior colleges in the field of terminal education. 
The committee believes, further, that the development of terminal 
education will enable junior colleges to serve a larger usefulness 
in the education of young people.” 

The approved Continuation Study has defined four areas in which 
work will be carried forward. These are: 

1. Workshop conferences and other methods of implementation on 

junior college terminal education in 1941, 1942, and 1943. 

2. Cooperative studies in a number of junior colleges on various 
phases of junior college terminal education. The number of 
institutions, the selection of the institutions, and the projects 
to be undertaken by each, will be made by the General Educa- 
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tion Board with the assistance and advice of the Administrative 
Committee of the Commission. 

3. Publications during, and at the end of, the three-year period 
containing reports, summaries, and recommendations that will 
be of value to the junior colleges of the nation. 

4. A Clearing Office Center to provide coordination of cor- 
respondence, news releases, coordination with special studies 
directed by the American Association of Junior Colleges and 
its Executive Secretary. The Clearing Office Center should be 
established in the headquarters of the Association of Junior 
Colleges at Washington, D. C. The Executive Secretary of the 
Association would be responsible for carrying out these activi- 
ties under the direction of the Administrative Committee of the 
Commission. 

The Administrative Committee has organized its work of super- 

vision and coordination in accordance with three policies. 

1. The disbursing agent for the Administrative Committee is the 
secretary of the committee, Leland L. Medsker. Checks are 
countersigned by Doak S. Campbell, Chairman of the Com- 
mission. Expenditures must have pre-authorization by the com- 
mittee. | 

2. Funds for institutional study are direct grants to the institution 
from the General Education Board and the institutions ac- 
count directly to the General Education Board for the expendi- 
tures. However, institutions are responsible to the Administra- 
tive Committee for the experimental work undertaken; for 
supplying a staff member free of charge, except for traveling 
expenses, to the workshops; and for the contribution of mate- 
rial to the Clearing Office Center as well as for publications. 

3. Since each member of the Administrative Committee is in or 
near an institution participating in the proposed study, co- 
ordination will be provided by selecting individuals actively 
engaged in the study and making them responsible for coordina- 
tion. For example, the chairman of the Coordinating Committee 
should be located in Los Angeles and work under the direction 
of Dr. Ingalls. Other members of the Coordinating Committee 
would be located in or near Chicago, Nashville, and Scranton. 
The Coordinating Committee, therefore, consisting of those 
actively engaged in the study, would be in close touch with the 
members of the Administrative Committee at all times. 

Ten principles define the educational philosophy that directs the 

work of the committee. : 

1. The junior college marks the completion of formal education 
for a large and increasing proportion of young people, and, 
therefore, should offer curricula designed to develop economic, 
social, civic, and personal competence. These curricula are 
designated as “Terminal.” 
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10. 


. Terminal education at the junior college level, includes so-called 





“general” education designed to prepare students for social 
citizenship and for individual happiness, and semiprofessional 
and perhaps other types of vocational education, designed to 
prepare students for economic independence. 

The junior college, through consisting of a variety of sizes and 
types, is essentially a community institution, and, therefore, 
has a special obligation to meet fully the needs of its own con- 
stituency. 

While course materials offered in terminal work vary with com- 
munity needs and types of student body, the general problems 
encountered in offering terminal work are similar in nearly 
every community. 

Junior colleges should offer work suited to the best interests 
and abilities of their students and less restricted by concern for 
duplicating the existing pattern of courses of other institutions. 
Junior colleges need to offer an inservice training for their own 
faculties on the problems of junior college terminal work. 
Summer workshops for junior college instructors should be 
staffed as largely as possible by junior college people and should 
be held whenever possible on junior college campuses. 

Junior colleges need to develop their own consultants on the 
problems of terminal education. These consultants should be 
members of junior college staffs. 

Some junior colleges should be selected to do special work on 
the general problems of terminal education. Such institutions 
should have the responsibility of providing staff members for 
workshops and for year-round services to neighboring institu- 
tions. 

Correlating studies in consumer education, adult education, etc., 
should be sponsored by the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

Cooperation should be provided with the NYA and industrial 
organizations interested in aiding the education of terminal 
students by providing work experience. 


The Administrative Committee announces at this time the comple- 
tion of all arrangements for three 1941 Summer Workshops on Junior 
College Terminal Education. Each will be conducted essentially on 
the policies that characterize “workshops” for inservice teachers rather 
than the usual summer session type of course. These centers are 
located at George Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, at the University of California in Los Angeles, and at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley. It is to be hoped that in the summer 
of 1942, sufficient consultants will be available from studies going on 
at individual institutions to provide staff and materials for additional 
workshops. The committee hopes that one of these workshops will be 
located in the North Central area, one in the Middle States, and one in 


the New England area. 
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Workshop at George Peabody College 


The workshop at George Peabody College for Teachers has the 
following features: 


Purpose: 

It is concerned with the improvement and expansion of terminal 
education courses in order that youth of junior college age may be 
served in the best ways available. 


Procedure: 

Efforts will be centered about attempts to solve self-discovered 
junior college problems relating to terminal education. An air of 
informality will pervade the junior college workshop. Opportunities 
will be provided for members and staff to know each other personally 
and apart from the serious aspects of their work. All meetings will 
be in the nature of friendly get-togethers, rather than formal meet- 
ings. Such a procedure, it has been demonstrated, is conducive to 
results more in keeping with the purposes and objectives of a workshop. 


Recreation: 

Excellent opportunities for a varied program of recreation are 
available in and around Nashville. Participants in the workshop will 
be encouraged to use their own freedom and pleasure in arranging their 
recreational activities. In no sense will participants be regimented in 
their program of activities. 


Problems for study: 


Problems now being studied in the selected junior colleges from 
which staff members are to be invited are as follows: 


1. Study of guidance procedures with oncoming student popula- 


tion 

2. Study of aptitude tests for admission to semiprofessional cur- 
ricula 

3. Study of placement, follow-up and continuation training 

4. Study of use of cooperative work programs 


5. Inquiry into ways of making community surveys to determine 
the kinds of terminal courses best adapted to individual com- 


munities 
6. Study of the utilization of community committees 
7. Study of selection and organization of terminal courses espe- 
cially suited to the needs of the Ogden (Utah) area 
8. Study of ways of evaluating the results of terminal courses. 
This list of problems is suggestive of what is being done in the 
selected junior colleges and is not meant to define limits. Other 
problems of significance may be introduced on which the participants 
in the workshop will center their efforts. 
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Staff: 

The workshop will be under the direction of Dr. Charles W. 
Knudsen, professor of education at George Peabody College Five 
members of the staff of consultants will be representatives of junior 
colleges now engaged in intensive study of a restricted number of 
problems of terminal education. Three additional members of the 
staff have been selected from among persons intimately associated with 
the work of junior colleges and with study of its problems. 


The staff consists of the following persons: 


J. Hooper Wise, Professor of Education and Chairman, Comprehensive 
oe Reading, Speaking, and Writing, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
orida. 


“Language in General Education” 


Beulah Thompson, District Supervisor of Home Economics, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas. 


“Home and Family Life” 


Leo F. Smith, Evaluation and Personnel, Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute, Rochester, New York. 


“Cooperative Work Program” 


Louis E. Armstrong, Assistant Professor of Social Sciences, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 


“Social Studies in Terminal Courses” 

Joseph O. Carson, Teacher, Related Work, Meridian Senior High School- 
Junior College, Meridian, Mississippi. 
“Diversified Occupations Program” 


John F. Humes, Coordinator in Terminal Study, Scranton-Keystone Junior 
College, La Plume, Pennsylvania. 


“Utilization of Community Resources” 
Leland L. Medsker, Department of Occupational Research, Chicago, Illinois. 
“Evaluation of Results of Terminal Courses” 


H. A. Dixon, President, Weber College, Ogden, Utah. 
“Selection and Organization of Terminal Courses” 


Enrollees and Participants: 


All persons who participate in the workshop will be expected to 
enroll for course number 568F for one-half of the summer quarter. 
Graduate credit will be allowed on request to all persons who meet the 
requirements for entrance to the graduate school and who, in the 
judgment of staff members, do creditable work. Those participating 
will not enroll for other work with the college. A maximum of eight 
hours credit may be earned by those participating in the workshop. 


The workshop group will be composed primarily of selected repre- 
sentatives from the faculties of 50 junior colleges. The representatives 
selected from these junior colleges will receive a small amount of 
financial assistance. Each representative will be selected by a com- 
mittee of the Commission on Junior College Terminal Education. Ap- 
plication for enrollment in the junior college workshop should be ad- 
dressed to Leland L. Medsker, 226 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Permission to enroll as a participant in the junior college work- 
shop will be granted to a limited number of persons who may not be 
appointed officially, and who wish to attend at their own expense. 


Special Opportunity for Junior College Administrators: 

Special invitations will be extended to 50 deans and presidents of 
junior colleges to attend the Annual Curriculum Conference, July 
24-26. These visitors will be given the opportunity to look in on the 
activities of the junior college workshop, which will be in progress at 
the same time. Meals and lodging will be provided at Ward-Belmont 
for those who accept this invitation as part of the workshop ad- 
ministrative expense. 


Method of Work: 


As a result of cumulative experience in providing opportunities for 
teachers’ growth in service (illustrated in the Eight-year Study of the 
Commission on Secondary School Curricula; the Adolescent Study; 
the Commission on Human Relations—all of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association; the Commission on Teacher Education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education; the Southern Association Study; and cur- 
riculum laboratories conducted at various colleges and universities), 
a workshop procedure will be followed. According to this procedure, 
staff members and enrollees have extended opportunities for working 
intensively on their own particular problems. 


Secretarial help will be provided for participants in the workshop 
to the extent of one full-time secretary and one part-time secretary. It 
is suggested, on the basis of experience in previous workshops, that 
participants will want to express in written form a good many of their 
tentative conclusions, and to describe in written form ‘a good many of 
their procedures followed in arriving at tentative conclusions. 


Housing the Conference: 


Participants in the junior college workshop, including staff mem- 
bers, will live on the Ward-Belmont Junior College campus. Materials 
with which to work, in so far as possible, will be assembled on that 
campus. Any participant who wishes to do so may make use of 
material which is available either in the curriculum laboratory at 
George Peabody College or in the joint library, which is housed on 
the Vanderbilt, Peabody, and Scarritt campuses. 


Living quarters will be available in the dormitories at Ward- 
Belmont, and the Ward-Belmont dining room will be open to enrollees. 
The cost of board and room for the total period will be $50 in a 
double room and $55 to $60 in a single. The tuition and fees amount 


to $39.50. 
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Workshops at University of California 


The workshop plan at the University of California has the following 
features: 


Purpose: 


The programs to be offered in the two summer sessions of the 
University of California are designed primarily to meet the demand 
for an expanded type of inservice training for persons already en- 
gaged in teaching in junior colleges. Other students may be ad- 


mitted with the consent of the instructor. In keeping with best current 
practice regarding inservice training, the classes will be limited in 
size, and courses will be conducted on the workshop basis, each class 
meeting daily for a three-hour period of discussion and group study. 


In general, it is assumed that those who enroll for the workshops 
will give full time to the programs. There may be some, however, who 
will wish to devote part of the day to the terminal education courses 
and part to other offerings of the summer session. For such, there is 
available a generous array of helpful courses. These are described in 
the regular summer session at either Berkeley or Los Angeles. 


Procedure: 


On each campus there will be a two weeks’ conference which will 
be coordinated with the general program at which leaders will be 
responsible for reporting and interpreting the special studies of junior 
college terminal education now being carried on locally and nationally. 


These two weeks’ conferences for junior college administrators and 
for the personnel participating in one or more of the workshop activi- 
ties will be held from July 7 to 18 inclusive, at Berkeley, and from 
July 21 to August 1, inclusive, in Los Angeles. The conference will 
be coordinated with the other programs of the workshop plan and 
will include reports from the persons in charge of special studies about 
junior college terminal education now in progress in eight junior 
colleges of the nation. The topics of the conference will include: 
(1) surveying the community to determine needs for terminal courses; 
(2) utilizing community committees in terminal work; (3) student 
personnel procedure for guidance in terminal work; (4) testing to 
determine student aptitudes for semiprofessional courses; (5) co- 
operative work programs; (6) placement, follow-up, and continuation 
training; (7) evaluating and terminal program; (8) selecting in- 
structors for terminal field courses and constructing courses in these 


fields. 


There will be no fee for these 10-day conferences, but those who 
enroll for the six weeks’ workshop program will pay the regular fee 
of $35 for the summer session. 
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Cooperative Organizations: 
The Departments of Education of the University of California at 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 


The California State Department of Education 
The California Junior College Federation 


The American Association of Junior Colleges’ Administrative Com- 
mittee of the Commission for the Continuation Study of Junior College 
Terminal Education. 


Advisory Committee: 


Douglass, Aubrey A., Ph.D., Chief of Division of Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education. 

Freeman, Frank N., Ph.D., D.Sc., Dean of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 

Ingalls, Rosco C., LL.D., Director, Los Angeles City College. 


Lee, Edwin A., Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


Staff: 


At Berkeley 

Ewert, William V., M.A., Instructor and Dean of the Department of Social 
Studies, Bakersfield Junior College, Bakersfield, California. 

Hollinshead, Byron S., M.A., President of Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 
La Plume, Pennsylvania, Consultant on Junior College Terminal Education for 
the General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, February to June 
1940. 

Ward, Phebe, A.B., Instructor in English, San Francisco Junior College, 
San Francisco, California. 


At Los Angeles 

Clark, William A., B.S., Instructor in Construction Engineering and Assistant 
in Curriculum Development, Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, New York. 

Myers, Orvil F., Ph.D., Curriculum Adviser, and Chairman of the Philosophy 
and Psychology Department of Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, California. 

Pryor, Leland M., M.A., Director of the School of Business, Pasadena Junior 
College, Pasadena, California. 


177A. Philosophy of Terminal Education in the Junior College. 
Courses Offered June 30-August 8: 


At Berkeley—Mr. Hollinshead 
At Los Angeles—Mr. Myers 


The course will first seek to relate the field of junior college education to the 
scheme of education as a whole, giving specific attention to the relation of the 
junior college to the high school, the four-year college, and the university. A 
brief study of the various philosophies of junior college education expressed in 
the past will be made, and these will be evaluated in the light of present-day 
needs and educational demands. Full consideration will be given to the problems 
of both small and large institutions. 


The major emphasis of the course will be given to a study of the actual 
student needs in order to formulate a philosophy to guide specific junior college 
work. In this connection the intellectual and cultural characteristics will be 
given consideration, together with student problems in connection with vocational 
interests of society. Problems relating to general education and vocational educa- 
tion will be discussed in the light of a philosophy of terminal education. The 
implications of this philosophy will be considered in connection with the 
construction of curricula, the differentiation of teaching methods, and with 
administrative problems. The course will be conducted on a laboratory-discussion 
basis. 2 units. M Tu W Th F, 9-12. 
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At Berkeley Only 


177B. The Teaching of Government and American History in Terminal 


Curricula. 
Mr. Ewert 


Since the junior college is becoming the terminal point of the education of 
many of our students, the junior college political science and American history 
instructors of these institutions have a responsibility to equip these youths in a 
relatively short time with an intelligent understanding of American life and 
institutions and to place in perspective America’s relationship to the rest of the 
world. The emphasis will center on the evaluation of recent major developments 
in the teaching of principles of government and American history in junior 
colleges. Emphasis will also be placed on needs of students in terminal courses 
and the problems presented in selecting instructional material for courses in 
principles of government and American history. A maximum of concrete problems 
of the individual teacher with proposed solutions will be included. The course 
will be conducted on a laboratory-discussion basis. 2 units. M Tu W Th F, 
1:30-4:30. 


177C. The Teaching of English in Terminal Education Curricula. 
Miss Ward 


Designed for teachers of English now working in terminal courses in junior 
colleges. Emphasis will be placed on such items as the following: selecting the 
content of instructional program; needs of students in English courses; principles 
to be followed in constructing and revising English courses; analysis of objectives; 
procedures for evaluating outcomes; lesson planning and techniques of presenta- 
tion; methods of teaching; cooperative arrangements with advisory committees 
for terminal curricula; coordination with other courses. A maximum of concrete 
problems of the individual teacher with proposed solutions will be included. This 
course will be conducted on a laboratory-discussion basis. 2 units. M Tu W Th 
Fr, 1:30-4:30. 


At Los Angeles Only 


177G. Teaching Terminal Curricula in the Business Fields. 
Mr. Pryor 


The course will explore the range of employment opportunities in business 
fields in order to discover those courses and curricula that may be adapted to 
the terminal type of junior college instruction. The terminal or semiprofessional 
point of view will be contracted with that of the business college specializing 
in short courses; and the university department giving intensive training in 
the whole field of business method and theory. 


Specific consideration will be given to the nature of the student in the junior 
college in terms of interests, ability, and social and intellectual backgrounds, and 
implications will be drawn from these studies as to the method of instruction most 
effective in terminal education, and the type of curricula to be offered, and 
suggestions as to the course content of the curricula. The needs of the student, 
the problems of the teacher, and the requirements of the vocational fields will be 
constantly held in mind. 


Other problems will include building and equipment needs, cooperative work 
plans for students, selection of qualified teachers, advisory committee relationships, 
criteria for the selection of students to be trained in these fields, procedures in 
improving articulation with high school courses preparatory to these curricula, 
placement records for students and graduates, with follow-up procedures for 
educational adjustment, and such other problems in the instructional field as may 
be submitted by members of the conference. This course will be conducted on a 
laboratory-discussion basis. 2 units. M Tu W Th F, 1:30-4:30. 
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177E. Teaching Terminal Curricula in the Engineering Fields. 
Mr. Clark 


The course will consider the implications of terminal education for engineer- 
ing curricula in the junior college. Distinctions will be made between the 
terminal courses and courses of related nature that may be taken in trade schools, 
institutes of technology, and university schools of engineering. 


A study will be made of the entire range of engineering employment in order 
to determine what training may profitably be given in two years. The vocational 
interests of students, the employment possibilities, and the opportunities of junior 
college graduates in engineering will be kept constantly in mind. 


Careful consideration will be given to the methods of instruction and the 
problems of administration of engineering curricula. Such items as the problem 
and place of skills, shop work, working principles, and theories of engineering 
education will be discussed in the light of the terminal point of view. Sugges- 
tions will be made concerning methods of building curricula, and the content of 
specific terminal curricula for engineering students in the junior college. 


Other problems will include building and equipment needs, cooperative work 
plans for students in these courses, selection of qualified teachers, advisory 
committee relationships, criteria for the selection of students to be trained in these 
fields, procedures in improving articulation with high school courses preparatory 
to these curricula, placement records for students and graduates with follow-up 
procedures for educational adjustment, and such other problems in the instructional 
field as may be submitted by members of the conference. This course will 
conducted on a laboratory-discussion basis. 2 units. M Tu W Th F, 1:30-4:30. 


Scholarships 


The committee announced the establishment of a tuition-scholarship 
plan associated with the three 1941 workshops. A letter to all Associa- 
tion member institutions, under date of March 31, explained that a 
limited number of scholarships will be available out of funds from a 
grant by the General Education Board. The scholarship will be a sub- 
stantial aid in assisting with living expenses and tuition incurred by 
attendance at the workshop. In cases where the recipient of a scholar- 
ship is able to live at home and commute to the workshop, an allow- 
ance may be made in terms of travel distance to and from the workshop. 

Please be guided by the following considerations in making applica- 
tion for scholarships: 


1. Scholarships will be awarded generally only to full-time staff 
members who devote a major portion of their time to instruction 
except in the case of special types of workers such as guidance 
officers, etc. 


2. The following ratio will determine the number of scholarships 
that may be awarded to any one institution: 
One scholarship to an institution with a faculty from 1 to 


38 people. 

Two scholarships to an institution with a faculty from 39 
to 63 people. 

Three scholarships to an institution with a faculty of 64 or 
above. 


3. The Scholarship Committee needs considerable information 
abéut applicants. Will you, therefore, have those members of 
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your faculty who are interested and who have not yet made 
application, fill out the enclosed blank [see opposite page for 
copy of this blank] and return by April 15 to: 

Leland L. Medsker 

Chicago Board of Education 

228 North LaSalle Street 

Chicago, Illinois. 

If more information is needed from those whose applications are 
already in, the candidates will be contacted directly. The awarding 
of scholarships will be made by a Scholarship Committee, working on 
a regional basis, by May 1. 

The Administrative Committee makes, at this time, the additional 
announcement that the General Education Board has taken favorable 
action on applications for a grant-in-aid received from nine junior 
colleges in the United States. Each of these applications was sub- 
mitted by the administrative heads of the college after approval by the 
faculty and the governing board of the institution. The grant to these 
colleges totals $57,800. The Administrative Committee announces, 
also, that the study projects submitted in the applications have been 
coordinated with the master plan for the Continuation Study and that 
work has been started by each institution with the opening of the 
spring semester—approximately February 1, 1941. 


The names of the nine institutions and the specific purposes for 
which the grants were made are as follows: 


BAKERSFIELD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bakersfield, California. Study of 
guidance procedures with oncoming student population to provide 
data on which to base curriculum planning, personnel services and 
student adjustment policies. 

Los ANGELEs City COLLEGE, Los Angeles, California. Study of 
aptitude tests for admission to semiprofessional and other types of 
terminal curricula. 

MERIDIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Meridian, Mississippi. Diversified oc- 
cupations program. 

PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pasadena, California. Study of place- 
ment, follow-up, and continuation training for students and graduates 
of terminal curricula. 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE, Rochester, New 
York. Study of the characteristics of cooperative work programs as- 
sociated with terminal educational programs. 

SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE, San Francisco, California. Inquiry 
into ways of making community surveys to determine the kinds of 
terminal courses best adapted to individual communities. 

SCRANTON-KEYSTONE JUNIOR COLLEGE, La Plume, Pennsylvania. 
Study of the utilization of community committees in terminal educa- 


tion work. : 
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APPLICATION FOR APPOINTMENT TO SUMMER WORKSHOP ON 
JUNIOR COLLEGE TERMINAL EDUCATION 


Name of Institution 





Address 








Application is hereby made for appointment of 


to attend workshop at: 
C] Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 


[_] university of California at Berkeley 
Cj University’of California at Los Angeles 

In support of this application the following data are submitted: 
Position of applicant in institution 





Special interest in terminal courses 








Special problem you desire to work on in the summer workshop: 





Years experience teaching in junior college 3; elsewhere 


Total enrollment of your junior college 





Percentage of student enrollment in terminal courses 

Number of faculty: Full-time 3; Part-time 
Signed 
Name of Institution 











Address 





(Please attach to this additional data supporting your application. ) 


a 











Copy oF APPLICATION BLANK FOR SCHOLARSHIP TO SUMMER 
WORKSHOP ON JUNIOR COLLEGE TERMINAL EDUCATION 
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WEBER COLLEGE, Ogden, Utah. Study of selection and organiza- 
tion of terminal courses especially suited to needs of the Ogden area. 


Wricut Junior Couuece, Chicago, Illinois. An evaluation of the 
terminal general program and the terminal occupational program at 
Wright Junior College with the formation of a workable procedure 
that may be applicable to other schools. 


It is to be noted especially that each of the institutions receiving a 
grant-in-aid from the General Education Board has assumed five specific 
obligations. These are: 


1. To pay the summer months’ salary of the coordinator who is 
assigned to the direction of the project and who will serve as a 
workshop consultant. : 


2. To furnish interim and final reports on the project and findings 
of the project for distribution among junior colleges of the 
region and of the nation. 


3. To make available the coordinator of the project without loss 
of salary to neighboring institutions wishing short time con- 
sultation service on problems of the same or of a similar type. 


4. To release the coordinator of the study without loss of salary 
for one or more conferences with other coordinators during 


the semester. 


5. To give additional needed financial support of the project as 
it may develop beyond limits financed by the grant-in-aid from 
the General Education Board. Present prospects are that each 
dollar of the General Education Board grant will be matched 
by another dollar from the receiving institution. 


You will understand, then, that the Continuation Study is not 
limited to the workshops and nine cooperating junior colleges. It 
provides abundant opportunities for participation by many faculty 
members and great potential benefits to all junior colleges throughout 
the nation. 


The Continuation Study is the most ambitious program in the field 
of terminal education that has been undertaken by this or any other 
association. 


The members of the commission and its Administrative Committee 
regard highly the trust and responsibility delegated to them for carry- 
ing forward successfully this significant Continuation Study in Junior 


College Terminal Education. 
Rosco C., INGALLs, 


Chairman. 
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Objectives for the Nine Projects Under 


the General Education Board Grants 





Bakersfield Junior College Project 
Director of the Study: J. W. McDANIEL 


Guidance Procedures with Oncoming Student Population 


Bakersfield Junior College, in cooperation with three near-by high 
schools, is making a study of materials and procedures useful in 
counseling oncoming junior college terminal students. 


Primary purposes of the study include: 


Fi 


~ 


To evaluate certain standardized tests and inventories in terms 
of their prediction of educational and vocational success in 
junior college terminal curricula and in terms of their utility 
in counseling. 

To evaluate certain counseling procedures in terms of their 
contribution to optimal student distribution and adjustment. 
To define the needs of 11th grade pupils within the area studied. 
To compare pupil needs with school opportunities and diagnose 
needed adjustments. 

To determine effective methods for counselor-teacher-pupil co- 
operation in achieving optimal adjustment. 


Methods employed in the study: 

In general the study involved appraisal of the needs of 11th grade 
pupils, counseling and curricular adjustments on the basis of dis- 
covered needs during the 12th, 13th, and 14th grades, and evaluation 
of the worth of the measurement and counseling procedures by a 
matched group technique. Specific procedures include: 


1. 


Preliminary definition by high school and junior college counsel- 
ors of the factors involved in desirable pupil distribution after 
high school graduation. 


Accumulation and analysis of practically obtainable information 
on the abilities, interests, achievement, adjustment, home back- 
ground, probable educational and occupational destinations of 
11th grade pupils. This involves individual interviews and group 
testing. 

Individual interviews with second semester juniors to counsel 
on senior programs that best anticipate later needs. These in- 
terviews will make clinical use of accumulated pupil information. 
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4. Re-tests and follow-up counseling during the 12th, 13th, and 
14th grades, with special attention to terminal students. 


5. Evaluation of the contributions of the testing and counseling 
programs to better curricular adjustment, reduced failures and 
drop-outs, saving in repair courses, increased rationality of stu- 
dent choices, and better articulation between the high school 


and the junior college. 


Progress report on the study: 


Work on the project was begun in February, 1941. By the end of 
April, an eight-hour test battery will have been given to approximately 
1,500 1lth grade pupils in three high schools. Scoring, tabulating, 
and profiling on the basis of national and local norms are proceeding 
rapidly enough to assure availability of results from these tests for 
counseling during the present semester. Preliminary interviews have 
been held with most of the juniors in one large high school. Except 
for a matched control group, at least one interview will be held with 
each pupil during this semester. Further analysis of findings and 
implications for curriculum and guidance is planned for the summer. 
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Los Angeles City College Project 
Consultant for the Study: K. H. LANOUETTE 


Aptitude Tests for Admission to Semiprofessional Curricula 


Definition of problem: 


Ae 


To determine the best methods for using to the fullest extent 
the student’s previous school records (especially high school, 
in scholarship, health, personal qualities reports, and other 
available data), in determining aptitude for admission into 
semiprofessional curricula and in promoting improved con- 
tinuity in training through the public secondary schools. 


To make job analyses in each semiprofessional field to determine 
skill qualities and personal characteristics necessary for be- 
ginning employment. These job analyses, also, will be directed 
toward determining content, material, and method in the vari- 
ous courses of instruction. 


. To make analyses of employed personnel in the fields recognized 


by our various semiprofessional curricula to determine the quali- 
ties successful practitioners possess. The purpose then will 
be to set up selective procedures to select applicants for ad- 
mission to training who have the qualities evidenced by suc- 
cessful practitioners. 


To examine all present available aptitude testing procedures for 
admission to employment in fields covered hy our semipro- 
fessional curricula. 


To create, experiment with, and determine the validity of any 
new aptitude testing procedures. 


To examine, experiment, and test the validity of any existing 
occupational aptitude, or other tests, used in industry at the 
present time. 


To coordinate for the purpose of developing a cooperative plan, 
various groups such as employers, employees, State Employ- 
ment Service, school guidance, pupils, and teachers. 


To select for experimentation those semiprofessional fields in 
which the greatest educational need is indicated for City College 
and for the Los Angeles metropolitan area. 


To issue from time to time special bulletins to all concerned 
with the present status of aptitude testing in various terminal 
fields and to give progress reports in findings made in con- 
nection with the special studies we are conducting. 
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Considerable preliminary progress has already been made in this 
field by City College. Teachers and counselors working cooperatively 
have attempted to apply tests to select those students best qualified for 
admission to certain semiprofessional curricula. Examples of curricula 
concerned are (1) dental assistants (2) library clerical aides (3) 
peace officers (4) nurses (5) legal secretaries. The proposed study 
will attempt to validate procedures that have been or may be used. 


Progress report: 


A five-fold plan of attack has been set up and the various activities 
here listed actually are being pursued concurrently so that no aspect 
may be neglected for any other. It is conceivable that as more informa- 
tion becomes available, one or the other of these activities may take 
precedence. It will be seen that the general idea is to localize the 
problem and to define it as sharply as possible before wasting time in 
trying to test something yet too fluid to be measured. 


1. Survey of the ground. Letters have been and are being sent 
to institutions, Federal, state and municipal agencies, repre- 
sentatives of industry, business, employers, etc., seeking in- 
formation as to their methods of selecting personnel and what 
we can do to meet their requirements. 


2. Personal contacts are being made with representative groups 
and individuals to find out how best we may achieve the re- 
quirements upon which economic competence and civic responsi- 
bility have their dependence. Both the above are means of 
establishing criteria against which we must measure our results. 


3. Library research is under way as to the most modern develop- 
ments of testing technique in an area which is, to say the least, 
a little strange to the established academic viewpoint. 

4. A thorough breakdown analysis of two or three of our more 
well-established semiprofessional curricula is under way. This 
analysis will go beyond the catalog description and attempt to 
segregate actual course content, and the underlying aptitudes 
which they presuppose. 


5. Bringing pressure on the problem from another direction, at- 
tention is being directed to all information concerning the 
student which is available covering the period prior to his 
entry at our institution. For the moment, this is confined to a 
survey of the available high school records. 


With the accumulation of facts from these different directions, a 
narrowing of effort to concentrate more directly upon our specific 
problem should be possible. 
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Meridian Junior College Project 
Consultant for the Study: J. O. Carson 


Diversified Occupations Program 


. Time to be spent in occupational work. 

. Planning schedules. 

. Methods of relating the academic work of the college. 

. Individualizing instruction in the semiprofessional program. 

. Evaluating training by consultation with employers. 

. Use of faculty as consultants on occupational problems by individual 


students. 
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Pasadena Junior College Project 
Consultant for the Study: C. C. STEwaRT 


Placement, Follow-Up, and Continuation Training 


Objectives: 


1. Development of principles, forms of organization and practices 
in the fields of placement, follow-up and continuation training in 
terminal education on the junior college level throughout the 


country. 


2. Evaluation of terminal courses offered by junior colleges in the 
light of the findings of this study of placement and follow-up. 


3. Leavening of the thinking of junior college teachers along the 
line of terminal education, placement, follow-up and continuation 
training (through workshops, summaries, reports, conferences, 
etc.). 


4. Laying a foundation upon which recommendations for modifica- 
tion of the curriculum, of guidance procedures, and of placement, 
follow-up and continuation practices may be made and carried 
into effect. 


Procedures: 
1. To clarify and amplify our objectives and desirable outcomes. 


2. To become thoroughly familiar with what has been done and is 
being accomplished in the three fields in order to discover 
effective organization and functions. 


3. To set up general committees and other forms of organization 
representative of the junior college faculty, students, parents, 
employers, the junior placement bureau. and other interested 
groups, to assist in this study. 


4. To set up and undertake definite investigations and necessary 
experimentation in the fields of placement, follow-up and contin- 
uation training. 


Placement studies: 
1. Decide on specific objectives, including among others: 
a. Determination of criteria for evaluating placement outcomes 


b. Discovery of the type of placement organization (centralized, 
decentralized, coordinated) best suited to various types of 
junior colleges 


2. Effect specific committee organization necessary for the study of 
placement. 
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3. Set up and undertake investigations, experiments, and any other 
necessary types of discovery devices. 
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Examples: 

Study types of placement service 

Study placement needs of students 

Study reactions of employers to various types of service 

Study terminal courses preparing for placement 

Study reactions of students and employers to these courses 
Study part-time placement and its relations to full-time place- 
ment 

Study group of students who were not trained in terminal 
courses 

Study group of unemployed youth who graduated from the 
junior college 

Study group of students who withdrew from the junior college 


Follow-up: 
1. Draw up specific objectives. Included would be: 


b. 


Cc. 


d. 


e. 


Discovery of the best follow-up practices 

Discovery of status of graduates from terminal courses as 
basis for further study 

Discovery of status of large group of graduates from other 
diploma courses to give a complete picture and aid in the 
understanding of the terminal education group 

Discovery of graduates’ need for placement and continuation 
training 

Discovery of status and needs of withdrawals from terminal 
and from other diploma courses 


2. Effect specific committee organization for the study of follow-up. 
3. Organize and undertake investigations, experiments, and any other 


necessary devices. 

Examples: | 

a. Experiment with the Occupational Adjustment Blank devel- 
oped by Edward Landy 

b. Develop supplementary questionnaire to gather information 
not included in the Landy blank 

c. Develop ultimately our own questionnaire to be used in the 
study | 

d. Study terminal graduates by means of this questionnaire 


and/or by interview 

Study large group of other diploma graduates by means of 
this questionnaire and/or by interview 

Study “withdrawals” by questionnaire or interview 


g. Interview employers 


(1) Using Landy blank as a try-out on small group 
(2) Using a questionnaire developed locally 
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Continuation training: 
1. Determine objectives for continuation training. Included would 

be: 

a. Discovery of best organization for continuation training 

b. Discovery of best methods of continuation training 

c. Discovery of best methods of selecting staff for continuation 
training 

d. Discovery of the needs of graduates for additional training or 
retraining 


2. Effect detailed committee organization necessary for this phase of 
the study. 


3. Set up and undertake studies, investigations, and experiments to 
arrive at objectives. 


Examples: 


a. Use interview or mail-questionnaire to discover needs for con- 
tinuation training as felt by students, employers, faculty, and 
advisory committees 


b. Encourage experiments with different types of courses or set- 
ups and study results 
(1) Short-term courses 
(2) “Opportunity school” type 
(3) Two-shift day 


c. Determine the feasibility of the junior college’s offering con- 
tinuation training (obligation of employer, etc.) 
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Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 
Project 


Consultant for the Study: Leo F. SmitH 
Use of Cooperative Work Programs 


Objective: 


The objective of the proposed project is the study of characteristics 
of the cooperative work program at Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute as one aspect of the cooperative study of terminal 
education. This will involve a more intensive analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the cyclical evaluation now carried on at the institute and a 
possible extension of the program to include promising techniques 
discovered and developed elsewhere. The work program as imple- 
mented in Rochester was established more than a decade ago on the 
premise that experience obtained in industry should be part of a sequen- 
tial series of occupational and non-occupational activities through which 
an individual moves in the process of achieving and living a more 
abundant life. It is believed that work experiences achieve optimum 
value only as they are coordinated and integrated with school expe- 
riences. Ways and means of achieving such coordination are funda- 
mental to the study proposed in this request. 


Procedure: 


In moving toward the larger objective the project would: (1) 
synthesize and evaluate the techniques employed in discovering com- 
munity needs and in enlisting industry’s cooperation in initiating coop- 
erative education at the institute; (2) survey the modifications made 
in the light of experience; (3) study the contributions which coopera- 
tive employment has made to individual motivation and development; 
(4) survey other cooperative work programs throughout the country 
in terms of techniques for relating school and work experiences; and 
(S) experiment with methods for improving present programs. 
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San Francisco Junior College Project 
Consultant for the Study: PHEBE Warp 


Surveying the Community to Determine Needs for 


Terminal Courses 


Problems to be investigated: 
1. Use of youth survey to determine present status of youth. 


2. A survey of occupational possibilities. 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


d. 
@. 


f. 


Use of chamber of commerce and service organizations 

Use of retail merchants and local manufacturers associations 
Use of local, state, and Federal employment agencies to deter- 
mine employment shortages 

Gathering data from personnel managers of large industries 
Requirements of small diversified industries 


Use of community resources to gain occupational information 


3. Use of community resources to improve general citizenship. 
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Scranton-Keystone Junior College Project 
Consultant for the Study: Joun F. Humes 


Utilization of Community Committees 


Experimenting with types of committees: 


We shall wish to experiment with different types of committees to 
find out which are most effective in a variety of ways—the development 
of courses, placement, follow-up, evaluation, etc. We expect to do this 
experimentation by appointing additional committees, some occupational 
and some general. We shall assign comparable specific jobs to these 
committees to find out which committees give the best results for 
different functions. 


Interpretation of programs to the community through committees: 


Except for the interpretation to the community which has come as 
a direct result of work the community committee member has performed 
for the college, we have not attempted the larger program of educating 
committee members on the problems of terminal work—the reason for 
it, the need of it, and its results. We should like to experiment on a 
program of adult education in “Education” aimed at the membership 
of our committees and interpreted by them to the community. 


Discussion meetings between faculty and committees: 


We have had sporadic meetings between faculty members and the 
committees which usually have taken place when specific problems 
arose. These meetings have been very beneficial both to the faculty 
and to the committee members. We should like to begin a regular 
and consistent program of meetings. Such meetings should have the 
effect of modifying or changing our teaching to meet industrial change. 
Further, the effect should be that of breaking down the barriers 


between “Town and Gown”. 


Using committees to provide visits by students: 


We wish to use our committees more frequently for visits and to 
arrange for a fairly regular schedule of student trips to train for better 
citizenship and more occupational knowledge. On these visits we want 
to use community committee members as instructors to supply students 
with information about occupational opportunities, attitudes needed in 
applicants, and advice about getting a start on a job. 
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Use of labor leaders on committees: 


Thus far, we have not used labor leaders on our committees though 
frequently we have consulted them. We want to use labor leaders on 
the committees in order to familiarize students and faculty members 
with labor problems and the labor point of view. We anticipate that 
the use of labor leaders on our committees will elicit the cooperation 
of labor in the work of the college in allowing students to get work 
experience and in providing for some types of apprenticeships. 


Using committees to aid in placement and evaluation: 


We have already been using community members to aid in place- 
ment but this work could be greatly improved by using a coordinator. 
We have not used the community committee members in evaluation 
except indirectly. Principally, we have used students now employed 
in evaluating our program. We should like to use employers and 
community committee members as well. 


Experiments on scheduling of visits: 


One of the greatest difficulties encountered in student visits is that 
of scheduling these visits so as not to interfere with the regular aca- 
demic program. Principally, this is a matter of working out course 
programs allowing regular visiting periods. Also, we wish to experi- 
ment with our regular academic calendar to see whether it is possible 
to provide breaks in the calendar allowing for some fairly lengthy 
trips. We now have a bus and station wagon used for visiting purposes. 
Some subsidization of the transportation is necessary to allow all 
students to take advantage of it. 


Experiments in preparing students for visiting: 

Principally, preparation of students for visiting has been by instruc- 
tors and by exhibits of materials. We should like to use community 
committee members to prepare students for what they will see when 
they make visits. Such a use of community committee members 
involves more coordination than thus far we have been able to provide. 


Testing value of visits on student attitudes: 


We should like to have the advantage of testing the value of visits 
in consultation with community members. The community members 
can give us information about what students should have seen, the 
importance of what has been seen, and some general criteria for testing 
reactions after visits. 











Weber College Project 
Consultant for the Study: H. A. Drxon 


Courses Suited to Needs of Ogden Area 


Problems: 


1. 


2. 


Faculty study of curriculum-building for specified terminal 
courses. 


Meetings with professional or vocational groups to learn qualifi- 
cations desired. 


Development of methods to keep curriculum geared to industrial 
changes. 


Studies of student body to determine types of semiprofessional 
courses suited to their interests and abilities. 


Experimenting with instructors from industry to work with aca- 
demic faculty members. 


Procedure: 


The initial step of the study is a survey to determine: 


1. 


2. 


The status and needs of the youth of junior college age in this 
area. 


A follow-up study of the Weber College graduates in the terminal 
division. 
A study of the drop-outs in the terminal division. 


Conferences with representatives of similarly situated institutions, 
parents, employers, and advisory committees. 


A study of work opportunities. 
A study of the high school seniors. 
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Wright Junior College Project 
Director of the Study: Wittiam H. Conley 


Consultants: BERNARD GOLD, LELAND MEDSKER, ALICE GRIFFIN, 
Max D. ENGELHART 


Evaluating the Results of Terminal Courses 
Objectives: 


1. To evaluate the terminal general program and the terminal occu- 
pational program at Wright Junior College. 

2. To formulate a workable procedure for the evaluation of terminal 
programs that might be applicable to other schools. 


Procedures: 


1. Formulation of the basic definitions to be used in the study. 
2. Development of a concise statement of the objectives toward 
which the terminal student is expected to grow. 
3. Development of a procedure which will record and measure this 
growth. 
4. Evaluation of the local program. 
a. General programs 
(1) Criteria: (a) Effective thinking 
(b) Command of basic skills and understand- 
ings in the major cultural areas 
(c) Basic understandings in the area of health 
and disease 
(d) Range and type of interests 
(e) Appreciations 
(f) Consumer competence 
(g) Occupational efficiency 
(h) Personal—social adaptability 
(i) Attitude 
(j) Socio-civic consciousness 
(k) Use of leisure time 
(1) Philosophy of life 
(2) Method: (a) Data will be collected from terminal stu- 
dents during the first and fourth semesters 
and at the end of one year after graduation 
(b) Information not readily obtained by ques- 
tionnaires and tests will be assembled by 
other techniques throughout the student’s 
residence at Wright 
(c) Among the techniques to be used are: 
rating scales 
observational records 
interviews 
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questionnaires 
achievement tests 
anecdotal records 
interest inventories and scales 
attitude scales 
student records or diaries 
(d) Cooperative study with Morton Junior 
College students 


b. Occupational programs 

(1) Criteria: In addition to those listed under the evaluation 
of the general program 
(a) Placement in field 
(b) Success on job 
(c) Salary differential between graduates and 

others 
(2) Method: In addition to those listed under methods for 


general evaluation 
(a) A study of the placement records in the 
college and the Illinois State Employment 
Service files 
(b) Conferences with employers 
(c) Follow-up schedules for former students 
(d) Interviews with former students and their 
employers 
5. Formulation of a workable procedure: 
a. On the basis of results locally, judge the criteria and methods 
b. Compare with other evaluations 
c. Suggest plan for continuous check-up on changing industrial 
conditions for occupational work 


Progress report: 


Work on the project was begun February, 1941. A bibliography 
has been compiled and extensive reading in the field has been com- 
pleted. The basic definitions of the study and the objectives of the 
terminal curricula at Wright Junior College have been formulated. In 
addition, a plan for measuring and recording student growth in the 
direction of these objectives has been outlined. Measurement instru- 
ments for the evaluation are being selected and in the absence of 
effective materials new ones are being developed by the committee. 
Many of the forms to be used in collecting and recording data already 
have been prepared by this group. 

By the close of June, 1941 the total program of evaluation, as it is 
to be carried out at Wright Junior College, will have been crystallized. 
Actual evaluation will begin September, 1941. 
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American Colleges and the Social Order * 


WALTER C. EELLS 


The author of this volume has had 50 years of intimate acquaintance 
with American colleges, during almost 20 of which he has been chief 
executive officer of the Association of American Colleges, a position 
from which he retired two years ago. 


“The primary purpose of the following pages,” he writes in his 
Preface, “is to show that it is the function of the colleges to promote 
the general welfare. A secondary theme is that for 300 years this has 
been a conscious purpose of the colleges and that they have made a 
very appreciable contribution to this purpose. A third proposition is 
that the colleges are now rallying to their primary task as never 
before.” Dr. Kelly has succeeded well in achieving this three-fold 
purpose. His interpretation and critical study of the development of 
American college education gives new perspective to many problems of 
higher education today. | 


All interested in the development and present place of higher educa- 
tion will find this treatment enlightening and stimulating. Junior 
college readers will be interested chiefly in the 10-page chapter “The 
Junior College, Competitors or Allies?” Dr. Kelly recognizes that 
there have been misunderstandings and antagonisms but feels there is 
no permanent place for these maladjustments in American democracy. 


“The junior college,” he concludes, “seems to have come to the aid 
of our American education for just such a day as this. It now meets 
a tremendous challenge in American life, by which the high school and 
the liberal college also are confronted, to help to preserve and maintain 
our American democracy. The leaders of our high schools, our junior 
colleges, and our liberal colleges should join hands in restating and 
applying to contemporary life the greatest conception of human relation- 
ships that has ever developed in the mind of man, the conception of 
democracy.” 





* Review of Robert Lincoln Kelly’s American Colleges and the Social Order. 
Reprinted from Junior College Journal (February, 1941), 11:353-4. This review 
is included in order to emphasize Dr. Kelly’s 10 points which show no conflict 
between the junior college and the liberal arts college—R. C. I. 
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It is particularly significant that a man who has for almost two 
decades occupied a position of leadership among the liberal arts colleges 
of the country should reach the conclusion, different from that of some 
of his colleagues, that the junior college has a distinctive place which 
is not in essential conflict with the longer established four-year colleges. 
“That there should be permanent antagonism between one unit and the 
other units,” he concludes, “is not in accordance with the spirit of 
American education.” 


He lists in compact form the following 10 features in which the 
junior colleges already are shown to be allies not competitors, and in 
which they “are contributing much to our educational progress as a 
nation”: 

They are furnishing opportunities for further education to thou- 
sands of our boys and girls whose circumstances prevent them from 
leaving home. 


They are making modifications in their offerings which cannot 
be made so successfully by established institutions with programs 
already well developed. 


They are relieving the colleges from an embarrassing influx of 
that large majority of students who are looking forward to early 
vocational pursuits. 


Some of them are leading in the development of student advisory 
service. 


They are stimulating the colleges to a careful study of their fields, 
constituencies, objectives. 


They are demonstrating certain advantages in the lower-upper, 
the junior-senior organization of the college curriculum. 


They are turning over to the colleges many students with tested 
qualifications for further study. 


They are helping liberal colleges to strengthen their upper divi- 
sions. In some of these colleges the senior class is as large as the 
freshman class. 


They are teaching colleges not equipped for the successful con- 
tinuance of their present programs how to make program adjustments 
to new social conditions. 


They are developing vital centers of the democratic spirit. 


Junior college readers also will find food for thought in the chapters 
on “The Improvement of College Teaching,” and “The Development of 
the Individual Student.” 

A bibliography of more than 300 titles is appended, but it includes 
only two titles referring to the junior college field. 
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The Literature of Junior College 


Terminal Education 
Prepared for the 


Commission on Junior College Terminal Education 
by 
Lois E. ENGLEMAN 
Librarian, Frances Shimer Junior College 
and 


WALTER Crossy EELLS 
Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges 


TERMINAL EDUCATION MONOGRAPH NO. 1 


Contents 


I. TERMINAL EDUCATION AS A FUNCTION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Prior to 1920—1920-1929—1930-1940 

II. GENERAL Discussions CONCERNING TERMINAL EDUCATION 
Status and Importance—Need—Trends—Needed Research 

III. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Independent Junior Colleges—Divisions of Universities— 
Legal Basis and Standards—Surveys 

IV. GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL SERVICES 
General—V ocational—Transfers—Student Interests and Plans 
—Placement—Follow-up Studies 

V. Lrprary 

VI. PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 

VII. Facutty 
VIII. TerminaL CuLtTurat CurRICULA 

General Discussions—Subject-Field Adjustments 

IX. SEMIPROFESSIONAL AND OTHER OCCUPATIONAL CURRICULA 
General Development and Status—Cooperative Programs 

X. SPECIFIC SEMIPROFESSIONAL CURRICULA 
Agriculture—Business—Engineering and Technology—Fine 
Arts—Health Services—Home Economics—Journalism—Pub- 
lic Service—Miscellaneous 

XI. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JuNIOR COLLEGES’ Stupy OF TER- 
MINAL EDUCATION 

336 pages. Cloth. 
$2.50 per volume 
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XI. 
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XIII. 
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XV. 
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Present Status of Junior College 


Terminal Education 


Prepared for the 
Commission on Junior College Terminal Education 
by 
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with chapters by 


Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD 
EDWARD F. Mason 
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. PRESENT STATUS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT 
II. 
Ill. 
IV. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TERMINAL EDUCATION 
LEGAL STATUS OF TERMINAL EDUCATION 


RECOGNITION OF TERMINAL EDUCATION BY ACCREDITING 
AGENCIES 


. TERMINAL CURRICULA AND ENROLLMENTS 


Max Schiferl 
MaJOR TERMINAL EDUCATIONAL FIELDS 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF FOR TERMINAL CURRICULA 
EQUIPMENT FOR TERMINAL CURRICULA 
THE LIBRARY IN TERMINAL EDUCATION 


THE COMMUNITY AND TERMINAL EDUCATION 
FINANCING TERMINAL EDUCATION 


BEHIND THE COUNTER THEY Go To COLLEGE 
Edward F. Mason 
PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON TERMINAL EDUCATION IN SELECTED 
Junior COLLEGES 
Byron S. Hollinshead 
Major PROBLEMS OF TERMINAL EDUCATION FOR FURTHER STUDY 
PicTORIAL SUPPLEMENT (126 photographs of terminal educa- 
tion activities) 
350 pages. Cloth. 
$2.50 per volume 
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